RESISTANCE TO TEAR 


ALL-AROUND TREADWEAR 


MILEAGE 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. : 











5 he UNIFORM small cell struc- 
ture of sponge blown with 
Unicel ND is shown in the magni- 
fied section of the above photo- 
graph. Uniform cell structure is 
made possible by the excellent 
solubility of Unicel ND in elas- 
tomers. This results in extremely 
uniform dispersion . . . eliminates 
the need for close production con- 
trols during mixing and plastici- 
zation. The high blowing pressure 
developed by Unicel ND mini- 
mizes the effect which elastomer 
plasticity has on uniformity of 
cell structure. And compared with 
powerful blowing 


less agents, 


smaller amounts of Unicel ND 
are required. 


Acidic materials. such as stearic 


© EL du Pon 



















acid, in amounts greater than 
those required to control rate of 
cure, may be omitted from the 
compound if desired without ap- 
preciably affecting the blowing 
characteristics of Unicel ND. This 
improved blowing agent is light 
and its use 
light colored sponge which will 


in color results in 


t de Nemour 


g THINGS FOR 


TE 
BET _. THR 


Z 
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5 & Co., (Inc: 


ISTRY 


OUGH CHEM 





Produces small-celled 
sponge of extreme uni- 
formity. 


Disperses readily and 
uniformly in natural and 
synthetic rubbers. 


Liberates a large volume 
of gas on decomposition. 








not discolor lacquered or painted 
surfaces under ordinary conditions 
of exposure. 

More complete information on 
Unicel ND is contained in Report 
47-3. Write us for extra copies. | 
Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 


Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


n 98, Del. 


), Wilmingto 
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is only one of Hycar synthetic pub- CAR have seen service in every in- 
ber’s unusual and valuable proper dustry, giving long life, depend- 
ties. Others are listed in the box ability, and economical operation. 


CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 
1, EXTREME Ol RESISTANCE — insuring dimen- 




































































































































: sional stability \ 
at the right. That’s why We S4Y: ask your sup 2. HIGH reperarune esse 2 
ainted But most important, these prop- _ plier for parts made from Hycar asrasion, RESSTANCEO® greater then 
litions erties may be had in an almost lim- Test them in your own application, 4 wminum COW FLow—even ot elevated 
itless number of combinations, each difficult or routine. You'll learn for 5. (om TeMPenarurt FLEXIBILITY — dow" f° 
jon on designed tomect specific servicocO™” yourself that it’s wise tO use HY- 6. LIGHT WEIGHT — 15%, to 25% lighter then 
Report ditions of the finished Hycat part. CAR for long-time, dependable per- Py ot anette -ssteitii te 
copies. l Our files contain more than 5000 formance. For more information, ae «neocon canbe verted 
1. EI. recipes for Hycar compounds— please write Department HA-6, rn ety TO METAL cone ot 
Inc.), each compound engineered to do B.F. Goodrich Chemical Company, fo mates aren ote Sens con be 


a certain job. Parts made from HY- Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohic. 


year 
Amanita Rube 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company °°" 








This adverti ; 

sementa . 

business ppeared in a lo : 

pape ng list of 

rs TO HELP YOU SELL ote apie: selected 

mode from HYC 
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INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


OH-SO NEW! 


Yes, Philblack-O is a brand new graduate from our school of carbon blacks, and 
he comes to you for employment. He has passed all the hardest tests we could 
devise, both in the laboratory and on the road—and all with top honors! He’s 
ready and qualified for your toughest assignment. 

Tires made with Philblack-O show greater resistance to abrasion—better 
resistance to cut and crack growth—excellent low heat build-up. Put Philblack-O 
to work for you in your products. We know you will be highly pleased when you 
compare his performance with what you have been obtaining. 


Send for a free sample. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Philblack Division 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN ' BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
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DOES YOUR 
PRODUCT NEED 
EXTRA PROTECTION 
AGAINST \ 
FLEX-CRACKING2 





\ 

\ 
\ 
\ 

\ 


Naugatuck suggests you add 1.0 


For greatly increased flex-life, \ 
part of Flexamine to your product. \ 


process 
Flexamine is a superflex-cracking in- \ rate 
hibitor that gives excellent all-round accele 
antioxidant protection. 0 ' ote ct 

Use it in tire treads, shoe soling, belt- 

ing —any article that is subjected to Ww it 


dynamic flexing. 


Write for Bulletin on Flexamine. NAUGAT 





WAUGATUCK oA 
of ‘ United Slate 
" « NE Y 


AmERIC 


Pevoe 
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SOL 


For HIGH HARDNESS 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Cr wile 


PURE, FINELY DIVIDED WOOD CELLULOSE 


FOR RUBBER COMPOUNDING 








* REG. TRADE MARK 


with LOW MODULUS 

















































































































































































































80 80 
SHORE SHORE 
HARDNESS HARDNESS 
60 
60 = ith 
‘ © PP 
1500 1500 
300 300% 
MODULUS 10900 MODULUS joQ9 
PS| PSI 
500 500 
PARTSBY WT. O 215 5 10 15 20 PARTS BY WT. 0 214 10 15 20 
PARTSBY VOL. O 19 3.8 7.7 11.5 15.4 PARTS BY VOL. O 19 3.8 7.7 11.5 15.4 
OF SOLKA-FLOC IN THE FOLLOWING RECIPE OF SOLKA-FLOC IN THE FOLLOWING RECIPE 
GR-S . 100.0 Smoked Sheet . 100.0 
Paraffin . 1.0 Zinc Oxide . 6.0 
Zinc Oxide . 3.0 Sulfur a ee 3.0 
Agerite Hipar 1.0 Mercaptobenzothiazole . 1.0 
Iron Oxide . 3.0 Stearic Acid FOS Sy eee 3.0 
MPC Black . Pe Re? cunt Aer 0.4 Phenyl Beta Naphthylamine . . . . . 1.0 
Copper Diethyl Dithiocarbamate . . . . . 0.75 CURE: 40 MINUTES @ 280 °F. 
Sulfur ae ee 2.0 
Hydrated Calcium Silicate . oar 75.0 
CURE: 12 MINUTES @ 320 ‘F. 
It is apparent from the above data that SOLKA-FLOC is unusual in its capacity to produce 
major increases in hardness with a minimum of change in modulus. This characteristic should 
be of value to manufacturers of all types of rubber goods. You are, therefore, invited to write 
for details on the application of the various SOLKA-FLOC items. Samples best suited to the spe- 
cific requirements involved will be supplied in accordance with your statement of the problem. 
™ 


BROWN COMPANY 


Jovan | 
FOREMOST PRODUCERS a PURIFIED CELLULOSE 


PULP SALES OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. « 465 CONGRESS ST., PORTLAND 3, ME. 
110S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. + 58 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 


\ BROWWN CORPORATION 906 SUN LIFE BLDG, MONTREAL 2, P.Q., CANADA 














oooo°oo9o 
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For technical data please write Dept. CA-6 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ..... 


ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
GEON polyvinyl! materials » HYCAR American rubber * KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE chemicals 

















The two filters in the picture (one with-side 
cut awoy) ore used fo separate two radio 
channels coming in on the same antenna but 
on different frequencies. At the end of the 


connecting waveguide, the channels are 
mode fo port company, each going to a 
different circuit through its assigned filter 


FOR RADIO WAVES 














Thirty years ago, when all telephone service went 
by wire, Bell scientists developed means of sending 
dozens of conversations over the same line. 


This they did by giving to each conversation a 
different carrier frequency; then to separate it from 
the others, they used a device which they had in- 
vented and named—the electric wave filter. 


Today, in microwave telephone systems, the mes- 
sage-bearing waves pass to and from the antenna 
in pipes called waveguides. So scientists in Bell 


EXPLORING AND INVENTING, DEVISING AND PERFECTING, FOR CONTINUED 


ee my ho, 


Laboratories devised a different kind of filter —a 
filter in a waveguide. This filter is a system of 
electrically resonant cavities formed by walls and 
partitions. Waves that set up sympathetic vibrations 
in the cavities pass through; others are reflected. 


In the Bell System, now, single circuits are carry- 
ing many conversations at the same time through 
precision wave-filtering. 


co 





Es BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 








IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 











NA 
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«For improving 
established products... 





*For developing 
new products... 


design, engineering, and production con- 
sultant service. 


* American Anode latices and mixes have 


been widely used in many industries for 





years—for doll skins and duck decoys, cath- 
eters and camera bellows, meteorological 
balloons and Mickey Mouses, and thousands 
of other interesting and useful products. As 
coatings and impregnants for textiles and 
paper, these modern materials have opened 
an entirely new field of development. 

But we believe the surface has barely been 
scratched in finding profitable applications 
for these materials. 

That’s why we have a large laboratory, 
equipped with the latest and most modern 
research and testing equipment, and staffed 
with experienced people who know how to use it. 


That’s why we offer a complete research, 


That’s why we invite you to come to us with 
your problems, and take advantage of our 
years of experience in compounding, devel- 
opment, and manufacturing. The chances are 
good that we can help improve your present 
products—equally good that we can help 
with the development of completely new 
products made from American Anode latices 
and mixes. 

Latices and compounded mixes of GEON, 
HYCAR, Saran, neoprene, crude rubber, and 
GR-S are available. For more information 
about these modern materials—and methods 
of using them—please write Dept. Art-> 
American Anode, Inc., 60 Cherry St., Akron, O. 


AMERICAN ANODE 


INCORPORATED 


NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER LATICES, WATER CEMENTS AND SUSPENSIONS 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


*& One of a series of ad- 
vertisements basedon 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in the states 
served by the Union 


olorado’ 


Colorado offers industry many desirable sites for 
manufacture, distribution, warehousing, and other 
purposes. It is strategically located for national 
distribution. 


Diversified agricultural products are of high quality 
due to favorable climate and soil. 


More than 250 useful metallic and non-metallic min- 
erals and compounds have been found, including pre- 
cious uranium. Timber, oil and coal are practically 
unlimited. 


Native-born skilled labor, and a healthful climate 


Pacific Railroad. 


resulting in fewer “time-outs” assure economical 
production. 


Colorado peg sound state economy, modern 
educational and cultural facilities. 


Thousands of vacationists enjoy its mountainous 
splendor, cool summer breezes and winter sports. 


Union Pacific provides Colorado with unexcelled 
freight and passenger transportation. Every night, 
over night Streamliner service between Denver-Chi- 
cago... Denver-St. Louis. 

For assistance in securing industrial and commercial 
sites—and for all-weather, dependable rail service, 
just... 


be Specific ~ 
say Union Pacific 


%& Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 
information regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 











% 
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UN Tha teme-Vi:1e) mae). -V) b An) (on 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK ¢ AKRON e CHICAGO « BOSTON 


KOSMOS 60—DIXIE 60...... 


is something new, something different, something better 
in carbon black. | 


DIXIE 60—KOSMOS 60...... 


is a United furnace process carbon black. It possesses 
high structure, is powerful, active, and unbelievably 
good for rubber treads, both natural and synthetic. 


1 OkY [0h ir -] ¢ eas 0) D.@| an -] 0 


is a¢claimed for faster and smoother processing, high 


extrusion efficiency, less rejects at tuber, low shrinkage, 
glassy smoothness, dense appearance, freedom from 
ragged edges, and’ for remaining tackier longer. 


DIXIE 60—KOSMOS 60...... 


is a fast curing black requiring low acceleration. 


KOSMOS 60—DIXIE 60.... 


is an unusually high modulus black with outstanding 
reinforcement so essential for resistance to tread wear, 
cracking and cut growth. 


DIXIE 60—KOSMOS 60.°... 


assures excellent performance under the severest con- 
ditions. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


a ed EAR 0 
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Master batches of Plivlite S-6 being loaded at Goodyear factory 


The finest reinforcing agent yet produced — 
PLIOLITE S-6—is now available in unlimited 
quantities. 

A light-gravity, non-discoloring compound, 
PLIOLITE S-6 is especially valuable in reinforcing 
synthetic rubbers. It affords these four practical 
advantages: 

1. Provides more uniform, more easily handled 
compounds because it acts as a plasticizer at proc- 


essing temperatures. 


2. Its reinforcement is positive —coupling extra 


hardness with negligible loss in elongation. Often 
elongation is increased. 


Piiolite—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


GO 


3. Its thermoplasticity makes it a very useful 
processing aid for smooth extrusions and molded 


products. 


4. Its uniformity is assured by a constant quality 


control check. 


You will find PLIOLITE S-6 to be highly satisfactory 
for all compounds needing a light-color, low-gravity 
stock of 70-90 durometer hardness with good proc- 
essing characteristics and moldability. It is effec- 
tive with GRS, Neoprene, Buna N and _ natural 
rubber. Available as a powder for your own mixing, 
or in master batches in whatever synthetic you 
select. For complete information and sample, 
Division, 
16, Ohio, 


Products 


Akron 


write: Goodyear, Chemical 
Plastics and Coatings Dept., 


SYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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NATIONAL-STANDARD 
. Niles, Mich. 
i NATIONAL Tire Wire, F OD 
\s) STANDARD ATHENIA STEEL 
\* Daun Clifton, N. J. 
ik Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 


prughely 


Vy BODYGUARD y 


pared 40 years ago we started a job here 
at National-Standard that’s grown bigger 
and bigger with each passing year. That job is 
the application of fine wire to rubber—to sup- 
port rubber and greatly extend its usefulness... 
to give rubber products unprecedented strength 
and life. 

Today you have only to look at the amazing 
work records of wire-reinforced products to 
realize that wire has become rubber’s toughest, 
most capable bodyguard—in tires, V-belts, flat 
belts, conveyor belts, tubes, conduit, hose, and 
scores of other products. 

The tubular and flat braids, tapes and metallic 
strands shown above are just a few of the fine 


iNnDIA RUBBER WORLD 


: Lt j 
“ 
i 


Pa i 


y / 





wire structures specially engineered by National- 
Standard for these and many more wire-and-rub- 
ber applications—painstakingly developed and 
precision-produced to help make new and 
improved products practical and profitable for 
manufacturer and user alike. 

As always, we at National-Standard welcome 
the opportunity to work with you in the plan- 
ning of your products. Perhaps you too stand to 
gain with a specially developed wire or fabri- 
cation. Possibly we can also contribute in the 
development of cost-saving machinery for the 
application of your wire. In any case, our spe- 
cialized engineering service is at your service, 
now, Or at any time. 








DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL - STANDARD ¢ 
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” Sarin lo 
BUFFALO can help! 




































just a few suggestions by BUFFALO: 


EEIED TO CONSERVE CARBON BLACK. 


MRE IED FOR ABRASION RESISTANCE. 
REIS FOR BETTER SPONGING. 


Ue prer-Sdiic7. wm FOR SMOOTH COATINGS. 
Ca er. FOR PIGMENT SAVING. 


MULT FOR FAST PROCESSING. 


sakelcy.™® FOR INCREASED RESILIENCE. 


U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., Inc. 


500 FIFTH AVE. - NEW YORK 18,N. Y. + (Plant at Buffalo, N. Y.) 


Trenton...H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 Pennington Avenue 
Toronto...H. Van Der Linde, Ltd., 156 Yonge Street 


64 Years Serving the Industry Solely as Reclaimers 
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TT 


ANEW WHITE 


and 


BRIGHT Pigment... 
@ Can be used in pastel colors of 


rubber, synthetic rubber and plastics, 
especially vinyls. 











AlLSO...as an extender for Titanium 
Pigments, Lithopone, Zinc Oxide. 


WHITETEX has a G. E. brightness of 
90-92 and very good visual color. 


© SAMPLES UPON REQUEST ° 






































MOORE: MUNGER 


33 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 














Ju 
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Fabric Uniformity, Smooths the Way 


When yard after yard of fabric passes through your calen- | 


dering machines with never a hitch ... with every area Sw \ | 

uniformly calendered, quality improves, production soars SAW) \ 
NAAN \'\ \ 

and costs plunge. Uniformity in the fabrics used smooths the \\ \ 


way to such production. 









That is why every step in the spinning and weaving of Mt. 
Vernon fabrics is rigidly controlled by laboratory tests to 
insure greater uniformity. For fabric quality that means top 


quality in your products, specify Mt. Vernon fabrics. 





_ eee SS — ae uniformity makes 
the bigdifference 






TURNER HALSEY 
Selling Agents Wt. Veruon-Weedberry Mills 


40 WORTH ST. © NEW YORK 





Branch Offices: CHICAGO »* NEW ORLEANS ¢ ATLANTA «© BALTIMORE * BOSTON * LOS ANGELES * AKRON 
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No. 4 


in a series of Armour 
reference aids for the 


rubber industry. 


inDlA RUBBER WORLD 








Mail this coupon today ! 


attached to your business letterhead 
ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION, ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
1359 West 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 
Please send me. without charge. your booklet, “The 
Handling, Sampling and Testing of Fatty Acids.” 


Name See epee ee es : 

Title apt hn oh ews og a Sed Petts 

ALTE TOC 1) Sei an aco ee ee ce a ee 
AMG eRe 222s iio : ee 


ity 5 eee Zone____State 


«ae 
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One of ten Link-Belt Roto-Louvre 
dryers handling pelletized carbon 
black at Cabot Carbon Co., Louisi- 
ana. After being moistened to the 
proper degree, the carbon black is 
gently agitated in the pelletizers 
shown above and at the far end of 
the large dryer. This causes the ma- 
terial to form small pellets. Passing 
through the Link-Belt Roto-Louvre 
dryer removes excess moisture while 
retaining the pellet form. Carbon 
black thus treated can be handled in 
a clean, convenient manner. Roto- 
Louvre dryers are described in de- 
tail in Book 1911-A. Link-Belt 
Company has also furnished an ar- 
rangement of rotating drums for 
pelletizing dry carbon black. Further 
details on request. 





Turn your 


DRYING 
PROBLEMS 
Over to ; 


LINK-BELT 


SMPORVE FORE rvarinng m 
ya PLATE Onn 122's"rom 38 Tear 








+ ey) 





Where the material to be dried must remain 
undisturbed during drying, the Link-Belt 
Multi-Tier dryer is recommended. The nu- 
merous loaded trays move slowly through 
the atmosphere of controlled temperature. 
Multi-Tier dryers are built to the Link-Belt 
standards of quality and service satisfaction. 
Send for engineering and application data. 











@ Handling carbon black is less of a nuisance since 
the development of the “pelletizing” process, the 
complete success of which depends upon the correct 
drying method. The Roto-Louvre dryer is especial- 
ly suited to this purpose, as it exposes every particle 
of the treated material to the passage of heated air. 
It never “cascades” but gently turns the material on 
itself in a compact bed. The pellets of carbon black 
emerge dry, but intact, and in a condition to be han- 
dled without waste or dispersion. 

Special advantages of the Roto-Louvre dryer are 
gentle handling, simplicity (there are no moving 
parts within the shell), longer service life, low main- 
tenance costs. Floor area occupied is often less than 
half that needed by conventional drying equipment 
of comparable capacity. The control of tempera- 
ture and moisture removal is simple and accurate. 

Link-Belt engineers will gladly analyze your 
drying or cooling problems, and make recommenda- 
tions based on wide experience and scientific lab- 


oratory tests. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta. Dallas 1, 
Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 
Toronto 8. Offices in Principal Cities. 


: SS oF » 


)} BELT 


e 
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DRYERS AND COOLERS 
DRYING PROCESS ENGINEERING 
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PEELS OFF cleau 


Take a lesson from the banana! Much of its popularity is due to the fact that it peels off clean. 
That same virtue is vital to gum rubber in sheets. And the answer to that is BRATEX Holland 


Cloth. Before or after vulcanizing, BRATEX peels off clean—it never sticks or flakes. 


BRATEX 


RUBBER HOLLAND 


Available in three qualities, 20, 30 or 40 inches wide, in 100 and 
250 yard rolls. Special size rolls to order. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 





Jt 
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We will have available for sale on 
JULY 1,1947 the following products: 


MBT cmercaptoBenzoTHIAzoLe) 


Tentets . . ... « « Be por th. 

Less than ton lots . . « 29¢ per lb. 
MBTS ceenzotHiazyLpisuLPHIDE) 
Wentms ...+..s.s. « DSi perh. 

Less thanton lots. . . . 37¢ per lb. 


Add 1 cent per Ib. for West Coast. 


Shipments FOB, Bound Brook. Freight allowed. 


Shipments from warehouse points FOB warehouse. 


Terms: Net cash 30 days. 


Sales Representatives and Warehouse Stocks: Akron Chem- 
ical Company, Akron, Ohio - Ernest Jacoby & Company, 
: Boston, Mass. + Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
+ HOM. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. - H. M. Royal, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J. - In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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UBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 





CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


NEW JERSEY 
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NOW YOU CAN MODERNIZE 
YOUR STRAINERS WITH 





HIS new, clamp-type, quick-open- 

ing NRM strainer head equipped 
with motor driven continuous cut-off, 
can be adapted to your present strainer 
equipment. 

Now you can benefit from the time- 
saving advantages of this new type of 
NRM strainer head, without replacing 
your present strainer units. 

These heads have been designed so 
that they can be adapted to any standard 
make of strainer now in operation. 

Screen changes that take from five to 
ten minutes and more with old type heads 
can now be made in less than a minute. 

This great time-saving feature cuts 
your production costs and steps up each 
strainer’s Output and is particularly ad- 
vantageous in operations where the con- 
dition of rubber stock requires screen 
changes every 20 to 30 minutes. 

Faster changing of screens can mean 
as much as 5 or 6 hours more productive 
time in a 24-hour period. 

Initial cost of installing these new 
heads is quickly saved and they continue 
to pay dividends because of lowered 
production costs. 

Send us a description of your strainer 
equipment and we can give you complete 
information on what is required for you 
to make a quick change-over to money- 
saving NRM strainer .heads. 

To get started without delay—write 
today. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CoO. 


reT-Vil-a-] mObes(a-+ em 1. 4-40), m-ee) tLe) 


NEW HEADS 
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SHELL 
DUTREX 








Plasticizer and Extender for GR—S 


Chemically and ~_ Controlled 


Direct inquiries to: 


SHELL OIL some INCORPORATED 


50 WEST 50th ST., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
(East of Rockies Territory) 


100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 
(Pacific Coast Territory and Western Canada) 


SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 25 ADELAIDE ST., EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 








(Eastern Canada) 
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Technical 
Bulletin No. 33 


Heat Softened GR-S — X-349 
with 100 Parts of Zinc Oxide 


(Refer to Technical Bulletin No. 31.) 


on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of ZINC OXIDE 














X 349 ' z : : COMPOUND NO. 33 
= is defined by Office of Rubber Reserve as 

ae ee paces 5 GR-S—X-349 
follows: “A copolymer made with a limited amount ot 

i eas a Sulfur . 
Dixie modifier fed increment wise. Because of its high 
Mooney, heat softening is required to obtain satisfactory 


processing; polymerization temperature and conversion Coumcrone-indene Resin 
lower than usual. Coagulated with salt and acetic acid. E.L.C. Magnesia... 
Similar toGerman Buna S-3. It is hoped that superior tread ZINC OXIDE — 
wear in tires made from this polymer will be exhibited.” 














ORIGINAL RESULTS 


Modulus Tear Resistance 
Load (psi) for Elongation of Tested at 





Time of Cure Tensile Strength Per Cent Permanent Shore 
Min. at 45 Lb. (psi) Elongation Set Hardness 
200 % ¥/ 500 Room 100°C. 
Temp 


‘Without Heat Treatment—Mooney Plasticity-110 


1835 695 365 57 5 1020 
2340 660 2 655 5 1270 
2000 520 5 1810 
2020 500 2020 
1600 440 
1540 430 
1670 450 





moun 
UMannn 
OOO WUW 


Heat Plasticized * 


290 370 
320 445 
405 570 
490 655 
485 645 
490 735 
530 | 690 


2100 

2 2100 

15 1920 
30 1630 
45 1450 
60 1755 
90 1550 


UIT Os OO 


NOOuUnNs ur 
Uuunnnwn 
DADUW= 


** Three periods of 4 hours each «. 110°C., 45 psi air pressure. 


; Cut-Growth 
Goodyear-Healey Pendulum Compression Fatigue (Goodrich Flexometer)* Resistance Compounded 
Time of Cure —— - ai cy Aa Mooney 
Min. at 45 Lb. Inches Plasticity 


Dynamic Compression 
Failure 


Ce Hardness Per Cent Running Time 
Indentation Per Cent Initial and Per Cent 


in mm Rebound Com Permanent Set se °C. ; 
Shore Rex “s a Initial Final 1100 Cycles 


After 1% 
Min. 7 


Without Heat Treatment—Mooney Plasticity-110 
59 62 22.4 15-41 «| ~~ 25.8 12.4 











60 7 7 S 59 23.6 15’-4.8 | 22.6 13.8 





* Test Conditions: 143 Lb.Load. 0.175” Stroke 100° C. Oven Temp. 


X-349 with an original Mooney The heat treatment reduced tensiles 


Plasticity of 110 would be difficult to only slightly and modulus moderately. 
process commercially. Heat treatment of | Tear resistance was substantially un- 
three 4-hour periods at 110°C and 45 psi — changed. Rebound was lowered but heat 
air pressure, brought the viscosity down veneration improved. Cut-growth was 
to 55. slightly better. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET ¢« NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO + BOSTON «+ CLEVELAND + SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 
































CONTINEX FF 


.a brand-new, finely divided furnace black which 
can be substituted for equivalent amounts of channel x 
black. Continex FF approaches channel black in particle 
size and retains the resistance to abrasive wear so 
necessary for many end-uses, especially tires. 


Samples of this newly developed black are now 





available, on request, for evaluation by your tech- 


aldol RS ioham 











WiTco CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
295 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES » BOSTON + CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO + AKRON 


DETROIT + CLEVELAND 
LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 














4 Ss 
ENGINEERED 


Gx poccifec 
END RESULTS 


To produce tires capable of standing up under the 
grueling requirements of racing, Carbon Blacks of 
super-quality are a necessity. 

Continental Carbon Blacks, carefully controlled 
in production and rigidly tested for performance, 
meet all requirements for such special compounding. 





CONTINENTAL CARBON BLACKS 


in light and medium natural rubber tires while heat 


CONTINENTAL AA...an easy processing channel black 
build-up and flex cracking properties are satisfactory. 


... providing better resistance to heat generation 


and flex cracking ...in addition to advantageous 
CONTINEX HMF (furnace black)... combines high mod- 


processing characteristics. 

CONTINENTAL A... a medium processing channel black 
...imparting excellent reinforcement to natural orsyn- 
thetic rubbers, together with high abrasion resistance. 


CONTINENTAL F...a hard processing channel black... 
imparts exceptionally high resistance to abrasive wear 


ulus and extra wear resistance ... superior resistance 
to heat build-up and flex cracking. 


CONTINEX SRF (furnace black)... permits very high load- 
ings yet produces softer stocks. Achieves high resilience 
and resistance to heat generation. 





Write for Samples and Full Technical Data 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY WITCO CHEMICAL COMPAN] 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR AND EXPORTER 
CONTINENTAL CHANNEL AND FURNACE BLACKS 





295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Boston . Chicago . Cleveland . Akron ° Detroit ° San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles ° lo 
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“Flexol,” “Tergitol,” and “Cellosolve™ are trade-marks of C. & C.C.C, 
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20 years later 


“Cellosolve” Solvent was a new chemical 
when the advertisement reproduced here 


g7eyr 


appeared in 1927! This chemical, first suc- 
cessfully synthesized by Carbide, filled the 
long-standing need for a mild odored lac- 
quer solvent. “Cellosolve” Solvent soon 
proved its usefulness in other applications 
as well. Today larger and larger quantities 
are used by many different industries. 
This is but one instance of Carbide’s con- 
tinuing and successful synthesis and devel- 
opment of useful organic chemicals. Such 
pioneering has meant the growth, since 
1920, from a pilot plant in Clendenin, West 
Virginia, to four large plants strategically 
located to serve an ever-growing demand 
for synthetic organic chemicals. This 
growth has been accompanied by the 
synthesis and introduction of whole new 
groups of chemicals now industrially impor- 
tant such as the glycols, glycol-ethers, the 
ethanolamines. the higher alcohols. “Flexol” 
plasticizers. and “Tet oitol” wetting agents. 
Our staff of chemically trained repre- 
sentatives is ready to help in applying 
synthetic organic chemicals to your prod- 
uct and process problems. When writing for 


information, please address Department R-: 


CARBIDE and CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
3D East 42nd Street [ja New York 17, WN. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 
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Complete Juttallations 


for the lead hose 
encasing 
industry 










Hose Lead 





Lead Sheath 
Fe Stripping Machine 






Encasing Pres 





















Renowned throughout the 


world for fine craftsmanship 





and outstanding durability. IT TITERTT TT 


125-135 WATER STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 
Designers and Builders of ali Types of Lead Encasing Machinery 
Since 1858 
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STEARIC ACID 


GLYCERINE HIGH GRAVITY 
' GLYCERINE CRUDE 88% 
LIQUID PITCH 


also PLASTICIZER SC 








THE 


LEADING 


PRODUCERS 
OF 





FATTY 
ACIDS © 


O } O 


~ WECOLINE DIVISION 


E. F. DREW & CO., INC. - 15 EAST 26th ST. - NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
Boston: Chamber of Commerce Building * : 


bi 
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DISTILLED | 
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@ 214 hours a day, 365 days a vear, in every coune 
try in the world. Schrader Products are serving 
the transportation industry, the motoring and 
bievcling public, and the farmer. 

The motor freight that rolls along the Alaskan 
Highway. the taxi that chugs up the Khyber Pass, 
the plane that soars over the Andes, and the 
tractor that pulls the plow across our own coun- 
try’s far-flung acreage all depend on Schrader 
precision-engineered valves and accessories for 


top tire performance and economical operation. 





Valve Caps 


Tire Valves 


Valve Cores 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 





yader ONE RESPONSIBILITY 





NIGHT AND DAY THEY’RE ON THE WAY 
ACROSS THE WORLD .... 


Scientifically- built Schrader Cores make tire 
valves absolutely air-tight under every operating 
condition . . . and neither the incessant pounding 
of a truck tire over rocky terrain nor the sudden 
impact of a plane’s tire on the concrete runway can 
budge a Schrader Cap once it’s put on finger-tight. 

Similarly. the accuracy of Schrader Gauges. the 
efficiency of Schrader Vuleanizers. the durability 
of all other Schrader Tire Valve Tools and Equip- 
ment have won the respect and admiration of 
jobbers. dealers and users alike. 


ess 


X 





Blow Guns 








<j oe ™ 
Vulecnizers 





A. SCHRADER’S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Inc., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE COMPARATIVE AIR LOSS SYSTEM FOR FLAT TIRE PREVENTION 
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RESINEX 
vith, Availabilty 


This polymerized aromatic resin series 
may well bring you relief from short- 
ages of supposedly “essential” ingredi- 
ents for your compounding needs today. 

. The RESINEX series can help ease 
the pressure of mounting production 
costs by giving you an extender for — 


@ Faster and easier incorporation in open 
mill or Banbury mixing. 


@ Better pigment dispersion and smoother 
stocks. 


@ Improved resistance to flex - cracking 
and cut-growth. 


@ Higher tensile with better elongation 
and tear properties. 


rT @ Smoother extrusion. 


Better mold flow with less sticking. 


@ Low cost with immediate availability 
for all purposes. 


RESINEX L-4, for instance, is being used in an 
increasing number of plants with results compar- 
able with the best of the old-line rubber softeners. 
Write for laboratory bulletin showing comparative 
results between Pine Tar and RESINEX L-4. Also, 
ask for new bulletin: "Facing the Carbon Black 
Shortage With Resinex.” 

















RWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL Co, 


AKRON 8, OHIO 


Boston ...Trenton...  Chicago...tos Angeles 


— 
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Dutch Boy: ‘‘To make a good rubber 
product a better rubber product... 
make it with Red Lead.” 

You: “I suppose you can back up that 
statement?” 

Dutch Boy: “Sure I can. Practical 
manufacturing experience has borne out 
our research findings. It proves that 
compounding rubber with #2 RM Red 
Lead gives the seven advantages listed 
below.” 

You: “Don’t the advantages depend on 
what product I'm making?” 

Dutch Boy: ‘“‘They do; for instance, if you 
make tires all seven advantages apply. But 
most of them are important with other 
products, too.” 

You: “Suppose my base is GR-S. Do they 
still apply ?” 

Dutch Boy: “Absolutely—GR-S, GR-S-10, 
GR-M, GR-A or GR-I. Just let us know 
your specific application and our technical 
staff will gladly supply literature and 
any other information you need. Drop a 
line to the Rubber Division of our Research 
Laboratories, 105 York Street, Brooklyn 
1, New York.” 


COMPOUND UBBER 
WITH =2 RM ED LEAD 
FOR 7 GOOD EASONS 


1. Improved Heat Stability— Retention of 
Elasticity 


2. Lower Heat Build-up—Cooler Running 
3. Econemical 

4. Faster Curing Rate 

5. Extended Curing Range 

6. Excellent General Physical Properties 

7. Safe Processing 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY New York 63 


Buffalo 3; Chicage Cincinnati < eveland 13; 


St. Louis 1; San Francisco 10; Boston 6, (National Lead 
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We make all types and sizes of rolls .. . to exact speci- 
ications . . . for natural or synthetic rubber processing 
‘equirements. 


The pair illustrated are 28'' x 42'' cracker rolls—among 
the largest ever made—for use in the reclamation of giant 
iirplane and tractor tires. 


When you need rolls for renewals, or for new processing 
‘quipment, it will be to your advantage to specify UNITED 
ROLLS. Thirty years experience serving the industry, and 
ur unexcelled facilities for precision manufacture, are your 
‘Ssurances of complete satisfaction. 








Msg 
Rec. T.M- 


UNITED ENGINEERING 
AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Plants at Pittsburgh - Vandergrift - New Castle - 
Youngstown - Canton 

Subsidiary: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 

Affiliates: Davy and United Engineering Company, 

Ltd., Sheffield, England - Dominion Engineering 

Works, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. Canada 
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INDONEX Plasticizers are available in four grades 
(6332 — 6342 — 63812 — 63912) of increasing viscosity. 
The heavier grades have the best all-around compounding 
properties, but the lighter grades are occasionally 
advantageous. Bulletin 13 describes general results with 
INDONEX Plasticizers in the compounding of GR-S, neoprene, 
natural rubber, acrylonitrile copolymers, butyl, and reclaim. 
Additional circulars are available covering the use of INDONEX 
Plasticizers in neoprene, butyl, and acrylonitrile copolymers, and 
also illustrating their use in such specific applications as: 
Inner Tubes - Carcass - Camelback - Door Gaskets - High Temperature 
Gaskets - Oil-Resistant Hose * Radiator Hose - Soft Rolls - Hard Rubber - Wire 


Jackets - Footwear - Weather Strips - Motor Mounts - Heels and Soles - Bumpers. 


Send for circulars of specific interest. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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PELLETEX for RECLAIM 


The value of Pelletex, leading S R F Black, 
in the refining process of reclatmed rubber 
is well known. The reclaim is more homo- 
geneous, smoother, less nervy and shows 
improved physical properties such as higher 
tensile strength and elongation. 


Also highly regarded is the use of Pelletex 
by the rubber manufacturer using reclaims. 
The compounds are smooth and the mold- 
ing characteristics are improved. 

Lower production costs by the use of Pelle- 
tex are another tmportant advantage. 


Our technical staff is at your service 


MANUFACTURER | 
GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. 
PAMPA, TEXAS 
<> GUYMON, OKLA. 





DISTRIBUTOR 

HERRON BROS. and MEYER 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 4 

r 4:40), pare) 112 Cpe 
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WHATEVER YOUR PROBLEM in process- 
ing synthetic rubber, vou may find the 
answer In a special Process Product devel- 
oped by Socony-Vacuum. 

For example, in the Neoprene print- 
ing rolls shown above, the problem is to 
find a plasticizer that will stay tn perma- 
nently even though abnormal quantities 
must be used to produce the desired soft- 
ness. S/V Sovaloid N has been specially 
produced for this purpose. It may be used 
in proportions up to 150 parts to 100 parts 
of Neoprene without blooming that would 
be objectionable. 


On the other hand. in the production 


> ie 





soften Neoprene without blooming — make sponge 
that stays “Lively” 


of Neoprene latex sponge.an anti-blocking 
agent is required. SV Process Products 
include special wax and petrolatum emul- 
sions that come out of the rubber after 
processing — produce a microscopic surface 
film that prevents the cells from sticking 
together. Other products serve as softeners 
and lubricants, add to the springiness of 
the finished sponge. 

Get details of these and other Process 
Products for rubber from your Socony- 
Vacuum Representative. 
SOCONY-VACUUN O11 COL ING. 26 Biwa 

New York 4. N. Y.. and Affiliates: Magnolia 


Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp 





WHAT’S NEW 
IN PETROLEUM 
FOR RUBBER? 


Neoprene Softeners... % V Sova- 
loid N. No “blooming.” even wit 
large amounts. 
GR-S Plasticizers ...5 V Sovaloids 
H&W. process durable compounds 
for mechanical goods, footwear 
Low Temperature Flexibility...> \ 
Sovaloid L retards stiffening 
Neoprene. 

Sponge Rubber... Special petroleun 
emulsions assist manufacture otf 
Neoprene sponge. 
Sun-Check Wax... Special waxes 


prevent surface cracking 





Process 
Products 
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““FINISHES’’... by Stanley 


Spring is here ... which reminds us 
that even fishing equipment can be 
made more beautiful, more durable, 
more saleable by Stanley finishes. 


Rubber waders are given a final 
glistening coat of a special lacquer 
developed by Stanley research for 
the rubber industry. Tough Stanley 
lacquers protect rods and reels. Many 
coats of other Stanley lacquers or 


synthetics go on high-grade lines. 


Each of these is a special finish .. . 
and special finishes for special jobs 
is Stanley’s business. Our research 
staff will welcome the chance to 
work on your finishing problems 

. . wood, metal, rubber, textiles, or 
any other material. Write to Stanley 
Chemical Company, East Berlin, 
Connecticut. 


sty STANLEY CHEMICAL 


| INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 


LACQUERS SYNTHETICS JAPANS ENAMELS 


t 
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BEGINNING JULY Ist... 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. will distribute DIRECTLY to the 
rubber industry the following VULCANIZATION ACCELERATORS: 


SHARPLES 


TETRAETHYLTHIURAM DISULFIDE 
ZINC DIETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
SELENIUM DIETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
TETRAMETHYLTHIURAM DISULFIDE 
ZINC DIMETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
ZINC DIBUTYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 








OF ULTRA ACCELERATORS! 


WE SHALL PLACE AT YOUR SERVICE... 





\/ A Sales Organization composed of technically 
trained men of wide experience and recognized 
standing throughout the rubber industry. 


Acompletely equipped Rubber Service Laboratory. 
Acompletely equipped Rubber Research Laboratory. 


Sales Offices and warehouses, strategically located 
throughout the United States, Canada and other 


countries. 
A three-way identification system for each accel- 
erator. 


Over twenty years successful chemical manufac- 
turing experience. 


For five years Sharples has been the principal 
manufacturer of these chemicals. We now welcome 
the opportunity to serve you directly. 
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PHILADELPHIA *° NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO + AKRON « LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE * PORTLAND - MONTREAL 





DOUBLE-CHECKED CHEMICALS 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


ACCELERATORS (See Inside) 


TETRAALKYLTHIURAM DISULFIDES 
DIALKYLDITHIOCARBAMATES 


WAX 
SHARPLES WAX (Anti-Sunchecking Wax) 


SOLVENTS 

AMYL CHLORIDES DICHLOROPENTANES 
VULCANIZING AGENTS 

VULTAGS (Alkylphenol Sulfides) 


INTERMEDIATES FOR RUBBER CHEMICALS 
ETHYLAMINES BUTYLAMINES ISOPROPYLAMINE 


PLASTICIZERS 


ALKYLPHENOLS, ALKYLNAPHTHALENES 
SHARPLES GILSONITE (A Plasticized Gilsonite) 


POLYMERIZATION CONTROLLER 
3B MERCAPTAN (tert-dodecylmercaptan) 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Ine. 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, AKRON 


Warehouses: Providence, Trenton, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


West Coast: MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, INC., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 


Canada: SHAWINIGAN CHEMICALS LTD., Montreal, Quebec . . . Toronto, Ontario 
Export: AIRCO EXPORT CORP., New York City 
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FOR MOLDED GOODS... 


ADAMSON UNITED 
Single Opening Press | 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


ADAMS4N UNITED 


for Curing Nursing Nip- 
ples. 


AUTOMATIC 
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ee \ Eliminate Mold Handling 
Se \ Shorten Cure Time 
, J Increase Production 
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Fully automatic, yet possessing all the advantages of 
conventional presses for precision molding, these New 
ADAMSON UNITED Single or Double Opening Auto- 
matics have, in many instances, stepped up production 
as much as 50%. 

Operation is extremely simple with practically all manual 
effort eliminated. There is no more tugging or handling of 
heavy molds. The operator has only to load the molds and 
press a push button. The press closes and at the expiration 
of the cure, push-back cylinders part the molds. Knockouts 











eject the cured articles from the mold cavities and the 
platens move out to a position from which the operator 
may easily strip the mold and reload. 

A new, powerful but simple rack and pinion drive pro- 
vides smooth, quiet operation. Presses may be furnished 
in sizes to take molds from 24!'' x 24" to 46'' x 46". 

Further details on AUTOMATIC PRESSES and other 
ADAMSON UNITED rubber, synthetics and plastics ma- 
chinery and processing equipment will be mailed upon 
request. Your inquiry entails no obligation. 


payeyaYos¥-Yoy. mel, mg 38) 


GOAMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 





In the New York Area address inquiries to 
441 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 














| ADAMSON UNITED Dou- 
ble Opening Automatic Press. 
Side view showing motor and 
brackets. Upper bracket causes 
mold to travel upward at an 
angle... lower bracket allows 
lower half of mold to move 
out horizontally. 





24” x 24” Tilting Head and 
Tilting Head piers. This is one 
of a battery of thirty presses 
now operating in one of the 
largest Mechanical Molding 
Goods plants in the United 
States. 


In the Chicago Area address inquiries to 
140 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIlinois 
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As a Sorvice to Cur (Customers — 





WE DO MASTER BATCHING AND 
CUSTOM MIXING 


Along with our regular business of manufacturing dependable grades of re- 
claimed rubber, we render auxiliary services to manufacturers who require 


them. For example 


Many concerns make use of Pequanoc’s facilities to supplement their own for 
master batching and mixing, when breakdowns occur or when sudden large 


production requirements make it necessary to augment their own equipment. 


If you wish to learn how this works out, write our plant at Butler, New Jersey. 








MAIN OFFICE and FACTORY BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 


Vew England Representative Trenton Representative 
HAROLD P. FULLER W. T. MALONE 
a General Supply & Chemical Co. 
203 Park Square Bldg. 28 Woolverton Avenue 


Back Bay, Boston. Mass. Trenton, N. J. 
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NO DUST. 


HEALTH INSURANCE FOR YOUR PERSONNEL 


manufacturers of milled stock, rubber compounds, molded 
goods, coated fabric and paper, Butyl rubber, latex and cements. Aquazinc 


is economical and efficient to use. It can be applied with uniformity and with 


no loss. It eliminates dust, inconvenience, fire hazard, and other difficulties 
accompanying the use of powdered Zinc Stearate 


is particularly convenient for surface application of Zinc Stearate 
When diluted with 8 to 20 parts of water, it can be applied by spray or bath 


BEACON 





R 





COMPA M 7 
6: hemicat Man “fe facta re 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST.W., MONTREAL 
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two complete channel-type 


CARBON BLACK PLANTS 


% ONE READY-TO-COMPLETE CARBON BLACK “PLANT 
ye FOUR DESULPHURIZATION (TREATER) PLANTS 


{yet 6 Wie 


FOR SALE OR LEASE FOR “ON-SITE” USE OR FOR SALE FOR “OFF-SITE” USE 





eas a whole, for operation at present site. © *as a whole, for dismantling and removal. 

eas a whole, less incomplete carbon black © incomplete carbon black plant No. 3 only, 
plant No. 3, for operation at present site. for dismantling and removal. 

e@any appropriate combination of treater eany appropriate combination of treater 
plants, burner units and buildings and plants, burner units, buildings and equip- 
equipment for operation at present site. ment for dismantling and removal. 


*If the entire plancor, except dwellings, is sold for dismantling and 
removal, dwellings will be offered for disposal at a subsequent date. 


War Assets Administration invites proposals for the purchase or lease of Plancor 2279, channel-type carbon 
black plants now being operated by United Carbon Company at Odessa, Ector County, Texas. 


DESIGNED CAPACITY: Approximately 50,000,000 pounds of carbon black per year. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES: 4 Gas Desulphurization (Treater) Plants. Designed capacity 40 million, 
40 million, 15 million, 10 million cubic feet of gas per day. Gas Supply Lines. 2 complete Carbon Black 
Plants. No. 1, one Burner Unit, consisting of 44 Burner Houses, 12’ x 144’ x 9’ and three Burner Units each 
consisting of 44 Burner Houses, 12’ x 148’ x 9’. Processing, storage and miscellaneous accessory buildings 
and equipment. No. 2, four Burner Units, each consisting of 60 Burner Houses, 12’ x 148’ x 9’ and necessary 
accessory buildings and equipment. One incomplete, partially erected Carbon Black Plant No. 3, most of 
material for 2 Burner Units, each consisting of 60 Burner Houses, 12’ x 148’ x 9’. Most material for process- 
ing, storage and accessory buildings and equipment. Dwellings, 4 at each Treater Plant Site and 72 at Odessa, 
Texas. 


LAND: Approximately 425-3/4 acres. 


DELIVERY STATUS: Currently this facility is being operated under an interim lease that runs through Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. 


GAS SUPPLIES: Gas for the production of channel black is now being 
supplied under contracts held by United Carbon Company with Cities 
Service Oil Company, Phillips Petroleum Company, and Odessa Natural 
Gasoline Company. These contracts are not transferrable with the 
plancor. 
The Texas Railroad Commission issues permits for burning natural 
gas in carbon black plants on an annual basis. 
A prospective lessee or purchaser for operation of all or part of the 
S 7 plancor at its present location should make his own arrangements to 
ay obtain necessary gas supplies. 
yy } SEALED BIDS: Your sealed proposals on Standard Bid Forms will be 
¢ 7 received by War Assets Administration, Office of Real Property Dis- 
7 posal, North American Plant “‘B’”’, Grand Prairie, Texas; mail address, 
; j P. O. Box 6030, Dallas 2, Texas, until 2:00 P.M., C.S.T., July 16, 1947, 
| at which time all proposals will be publicly opened and read. 
Credit terms may be arranged. 












WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
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NORTH AMERICAN PLANT ““B’, GRAND PRAIRIE, TEXAS + P.O. BOX 6030 + DALLAS 2, TEXAS 
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IPS TRUE... 


IT WOULD TAKE AN URN 

19 TIMES THE SIZE OF THE 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING TO HOLD 
COFFEE CONSUMED IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN ONE YEAR! 


ITS TRUE oF | 
€SSO SOLVENTS | 


AMERICA’S LARGEST STAFF OF 
PETROLEUM TECHNICIANS ARE 
CONSTANTLY AT WORK IN ESSO 
LABORATORIES. THEIR STUDIES 
AND TESTS ASSURE 
CONSISTENT UNIFORMITY 

IN ESSO PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS. AS A RESULT, 
HUNDREDS OF INDUSTRIES 
USE THEM WITH 
WELL-FOUNDED 
CONFIDENCE. 








_ HE ESSO REPRESENTATIVE 1S FRIENDLY AND HONEST IN HIS ADVICE. HIS DESIRE 
IS TO SERVE YOU. HIS RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR MEETING YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS 
ARE RELIABLE. DO NOT HESITATE TO 
PUT YOUR PROBLEMS TO HIM. 








PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 


Elizabeth, N. J.—Baltimore, Md.—Richmond, Va.—Charleston, W. Va. 7 





Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, S$. C.—New Orleans, La.—Little Rock, Ark. SOLD IN THE STATES INDICATED 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Boston, Mass.—New York, N. Y¥. 
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AVAILABLE ONLY IN DRUMS, HALF DRUMS AND QUARTER DRUMS. 


QUALITY SINCE 1864 


GENSEKE BROTHERS 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U.S.A. 
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WHITE SIDEWALLS 


This special type of Rosin Rubber now makes it possible to produce tough, 
long-wearing tres—with white sidewall;—from American Rubber. 
GR-S-17 (formerly X-273) is a non-discoloring GR-S-10-type 
rubber shortstopped with sodium sulfide and stabilized with EFED. 
It offers, in addition to non-staining and non-discoloring properties, 
the generally better physical properties inherent in Rosin Rubber. 





Hercules research and production control continue to guarantee 
the high quality of Dresinate* 731, the essential emulsifier for all 
types of Rosin Rubber. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 914 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


R7-3 


*Reg, U.S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company 
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Stabilizes Vinyl Chloride Plastics 
and coatings against heat and 
exposure discoloration. 





Transparent 
Colorless 
Odorless 

Heat Resisting 
Films and Extrusions 
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MAGNESIA 


MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 





a 
MAGNESIUM OXIDE 
EXTRA LIGHT 
t uring agent unexc increased mod- 
ulus, greater resilience, reduced heat build-up, lower compres- 
sion set and retention of tensile strength during heat service. 


A high quality product of greater density than "Extra Light,’ 
rn - ~ ’ 


but high MgO and low in impurities. An excelient value 
tor man ses 

A aood value. Very active. High Magnesia content, low in 
mpuritie Medium densit 


HEAVY 


be furnished. Specially ground to meet the 
igment Specifications of the Rubber Trade. 
Unground types for <hemical uses. 

PACKAGES— Specially designed to protect contents from 
moisture and air. Corrugated cartons with special asphalt lami- 
nated moisture-pro r liner. Five-ply 


multi-wall bag inated moisture- 









proof liner, 


Special Service for All Requirements 


of the Rubber Trade 


J 


GENERAL MAGNESITE 
& MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Specialist in Magnesia 


sah rAreT aTrne ¢ B1IT 5 


Architects Building, 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
AKRON—The C. P. Hall Co. 


NEW ENGLAND—The C. P. 
Hall Co., Akron, O. 


NEWARK, N. J. — Chas. S. 
Wood & Co., Inc. 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Miller & 
BUFFALO—Chemical Sales Corp Zehrung Chemical Co. 


CHICAGO—The C. P. Hall Co. ST. PAUL, MINN.—George C. 
Brandt, Inc. 
DENVER—The Denver Fire 


Clay Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Carl F. 


DETROIT—C. L. Hueston Miller & Co. 


LOS ANGELES—The C. P. Hall TRENTON, N. J. — General 
Co. of California Supply & Chemical Co 
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TITANOX... 


ITANC 


TRADE MARK 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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the bruightest name tr tilanum fpogments 





veans whiter, brighter 
Products later 


hen you use TITANOX in compounding 
rubber stock, there's no doubt about the 
long-lasting eye-appealing appearance of 
finished products. 
Why? Because a minimum of these well- 
known titanium dioxide pigments whiten, 
brighten and opacify rubber to the maximum. 
They disperse easily, contribute extra strength 
and resistance to abrasion. 
If you have a rubber pigmentation problem, 


consult our Technical Service Laboratory. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
» 4 SOLE SALES AGENT 


350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
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WHICH OF THESE PELLETIZERS 
WOULD BE BEST FOR CUTTING 


YOUR HANDLING COSTS? 





The 12” machine will dis- 
pose of the 400 to 450 lb. 
batch from the No. 11 Ban- 
bury in 3/2 minutes. * 






For stocks requiring a 
shorter mixing cycle, the 15” 
pelletizer will dispose of the 
No. 11 Banbury batch in 2 


minutes = a I A a ee ee 
ransf 
cizer ¢ all, 
pellet into ally 
4 The Hal andle rubber nan omati¢ Vi The 20” pelletizer will 
i rard-to- \lets that cat ‘xed. 10 addits ‘- : > 5 me handle the 800 to 900 Ib 
4 fow108 ig ed nd m extra wot batch from the No. 27 Ban- 
q convey ing, costs» ng tht ug bury in 3 minutes. * 
: ro cut gh ws gets P jasticity > 
ing that the ® improve ¢ che variov® 
he pellets? qispers F : , : , 
sagen wertet You can get complete information and engi- 
Vv ; 
" er gredients TAG that neering help on pelletizers and the pellet rubber 
q ocess rubber 59 ste system by sending a request on your letterhead. 
OTHER PR ith \\ Write today, no obligation of course. 
et oe 
rou & mixing 
, ry 
de: _Banbu 
inclu 10n 
increased oduc it FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
“ ni wic A 
q cycle reduc - wopera ANSONI , CONN. 
i y shorous ) rocessins Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y 
. Pellets “me erween P Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
: educes tl " process storage Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa, Houston. 
. stoc _floot 
q - ons— less quit ed 
4 or St 
; Less flor inate . nated 
g truck} __ dust elim” com- 
om 1 
2 mi Ss stem 
q A Cleane ellet ha dling *Y a a 
; e . co 
pecaus® - led in- 
. ale ; 
rely S€ al 
pie y eqn = sage 
4 ————— il *All figures are approximate; time will vary slightly depending on the type of stock, 
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specific gravity, consistency and flow characteristics. 
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Maximum Reinforcement 





CLAYS 
f” > 


SUPREX PARAGON 
A \ 


“HARD” “SOFT” 
White Color 


Easy Processing 





















at Low Cost 








Half hourly during production, these fine clays are laboratory- 
tested for grit, moisture, and color within rigid limits. 


That's one reason SUPREX has become the standard of the 
rubber industry and why PARAGON is preferred where a soft. 
white clay is needed. 


May we send you samples and additional information? 


e Ample Tonnage Available for Prompt Shipment « 








CARBON BLACKS 


WYEX (EPC) 
MODULEX (HMF) 














ESSEX (SRF) J. M. HUBER CORPORATION 





342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
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3 It PAYS to Plasticize 





BONDOGEN 


Il] ij 





CuI | 
| PLASTOGEN | 


Reduce Milling Time 
Reduce Scorch 
Reduce Shrinkage 


Reduce Waste 


and therefore 


SAVE DOLLARS 


_R.T. VANDERBILT CO., 1 INC. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Governmental Activities @ 


in the Production 
of Synthetic Rubber' 


W. R. Hucks’ 


\N JUNE 25, 1940, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Act was amended to permit the creation of 
wholly owned corporations for specific purposes, 

including the acquisition of strategic and critical mate- 
rials. On the same day Rubber Reserve Co. was created 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. The original pur- 
pose of Rubber Reserve was to buy and accumulate a 
stockpile of natural rubber against a possible war involv- 
ing the Far East. 

\t the end of 1939 the crude rubber stocks in this 
country had dwindled to a mere 125,000 long tons in face 
of a threatening international situation. By April, 1942, 
Rubber Reserve had secured a maximum stockpile of 
630,356 long tons in spite of unprecedented consumption 
demand rates. By this time also, Rubber Reserve was 
well on the way to the creation and operation of the 
largest single chemical industry in the world, namely, 
synthetic rubber. 

But let us go back to 1940 when Rubber Reserve Co. 
Was instituted. As early as August the National Defense 
Advisory Committee gave consideration to a synthetic 
rubber program and discussed it in a general and pre- 
liminary way with representatives of private industry. 
At the same time the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee was discussing with RFC possible plans for finane- 
ing such a program. 

In October, 1940, the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee turned over the whole matter to RFC with only 
the financial support question solved. Unsolved were 
the important questions as to type, process, availability 
of raw materials, production facilities, plant locations, 
and many related technical and constructional problems. 

Rubber Reserve Co. then proceeded to call upon those 
members of private industry who had acquired experience 
in this field or allied fields. The four major rubber 
companies and Standard Oil Development Co. were al- 
1Presented before the Pittsburgh Section, A. C. S., Mar, 20, 1947. 


“Deputy Director, Office of Ruber Reserve, RFC, Washington, D. C. 
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ready producing or engaged in developing — special- 
purpose synthetics. Their technique and “know how” 
were considered adaptable to the production of a general 
purpose polymer. Although major chemical and petro- 
leum companies were engaged in limited production of 
Important raw materials, such as butadiene, styrene, and 
ingredient chemicals, cither as a by-product or co-product, 
it was believed that with their experience and processes 
the program could be expanded to large-scale production. 

Finally, on March 28, 1941, Firestone, Goodrich, 
Goodyear, and U. S. Rubber were each requested to 
proceed with the construction and operation of a 
of 10,000 long tons’ annual capacity, but with ini 
installed equipment for only 2,500 long tons. 

By Mav, 1941, it became increasingly evident that the 
Far East would become involved in the war, and on May 
9, 1941, the Office of Production Management recom- 
mended to Rubber Reserve the immediate construction of 
synthetic rubber plants capable of producing a total of 
40,000 long tons annually. The existing contracts were 
amended, and the type set as a butadiene-styrene copoly 
mer which was considered most suitable for general pur 
poses including tires and tubes. 

Came Pear] Harbor, and by early January, 1942, the 
program was increased to 400,000 long tons annually and 
with the fall of Singapore was further increased to 
705,000 long tons of GR-S, and an additional 100,000 
long tons of special-purpose rubbers was authorized ; 
namely, 60,000 long tons of Butyl and 40,000 long tons 
of neoprene. 

The War Production Board not only approved this 
expanded program, but issued high priorities and alloca- 
tion assistance for the procurement of short-supply con- 
struction items. With each increase of the program, cor- 
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responding expansions had to be made in the butadiene, 
chemical! 


styrene, and ingredient and complementary 
By the end ot 1943 all 1GR-S 
construction beri being completed in early 
19454. (GR-S production in 1942 was 2,276 lone 
1943, 181.470 long tons; 1944, 668,831 long tons: and 
945, which saw the celebration otf V-E and \ “J Davs, 
vas also the synthetic rubber depression vear in that 
vhile production in the first half was at the rate o 
roximately 900,000 long tons, the total was only 717,693. 
was 612.689 long tons. 


fe 1¢ AdacthaAn 
1 11¢e 1946 produc On 









GGR-M eoprene—was later expanded to 60,000 long 
s’ annual rated capacity: production for 1942 was 
349 long tons: 1943, 24.611 long tons: 1944, 47.302 
& tons: 1945, 36,332 lone tons: and 1946, 37.143 long 
(ak | B id Vas plague 
\ CO Css ) ) ssioned —— 
if 68,000 lone tons been real ized 
yrodu N1WI1S¢ il ece to obt: 
duc t about 125% teal es 
‘] 1942 was O: 1943 - 1944, 18.890 
me s: 1945, 47,426 lone tons; and 1946, 73.114 long 
(Gk-P Oo; ist. promise quick 
stop-gap mate ecapping and serving civilian de- 
ma ) spor mntil adequate GR S was avail- 
te n 1942, 730 lo ms Were produce rig vm 
1 the new plant at Velasco was cancel Hed in Mar 
1943, at about 85° completion 
‘he overall synthetic rubber program totaled 31 plants 
designed and constructed. There were 49 placed in opera 
m under the general supervision of Rubber Reserve 
Phe estimated plant investment 1s in excess of $730,000.- 


000. When operating all-out in all plants, the daily ex- 
penditures for raw materials, utilities, services, e 
approximately $2,000,000. 

Exchange of Technical Information 


1 


arly in the pri 


recognized that, if t 


ram—that is. during 1941—it was 

} : 1 : - 

he most desirable synthetic polymers 

were to be produced within the very limited time avail- 

system of exchange of information 

program was of paramount im- 
: 


able, a workable 
among parties in the 
It was imperative that plant operators 
itive attitudes and assume positions 

making available to each other 
f the know-how they had previously accumulated and 
o which they were adding day by dav through intensi- 
fied research and development and through operating 


portance. reverse 
their previous compet 
of complete cooperation 


ex ience. It was equally imperative that this exchange 
proceed with utmost dispatch so that the information 


might be applied without delay. 

\ number of agreements were drawn up and signed 
yy the major rubber and chemical companies to coordinate 
lize in Rub! ver Reserve the exchanges of tech- 
ion and patent rights. The most far-reach- 
le agreement executed on December 19, 
nt on E xchan} ve and Use of Tech- 
cal Information,” entered into by Rubber Reserve, the 








ur large rubbe nies, Standard Oil Development 
Co Hvcar (¢ il Co. Under it the major portio1 
f exchange of technical information has ficen conmticts 
Similar agreements were executed covering the produc- 
ion of butadiene and styrene. Also, in 


ae 1942. a con- 
| 


tract was signed by Rubber Reserve and the four majo 





msumers widing for excl ange of infor on 
he com{ 11 [ tic sabhare and the 
yf rubber products, principally y tires. 


re of information under all of these agreements 





plants were in production, 


tons: 
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took the form of industry committees. Approximately 40 
committees and subcommittees were formed and set into 
operation. Thirty of them are still active today. In the 
early days, when pressing operating problems require: 
very prompt discussion and solution, many of the con 
mittees held meetings as often as once a week. By now, 
however, meeting frequency has decreased to an averagt 
of two to four meetings of each committee per year. 

Growing out of meeting discussions, and supplemet 
ine them, was a considerable volume of actual writte 
reports. These were distributed by Rubber 
parties entitled to them under the various legal agre: 
ments. 

During the five years of the synthetic rubber progra: 
the following numbers of reports have been distributed 


Reserve to 


Phen, in 1943, it was found desirable ti » broaden tlie 


exchange of information on production and use of GR 
to make it available to some of the non-producers of 
rubber in ieht 
made of the industry's accumulated know-how during the 
war period. Accordingly, the Cross-License Agreements 
were drawn up and executed by approximately 50 rubber 
companies in this country and Canada. Reports ex 
changed under this agreement totaled 3,873. Also, results 
of research conducted in various university laboratories, 
and financed by the government, were made 
ll parties in the program. 

From these figures it may be observed that the pro- 
vram for exchange of know-how has been quite success 
ful. The response and the cooperation of the various 
companies operating synthetic 
nothing short of remarkable. The great 
exchange no doubt has been responsible in no small 
measure for the attendant success of the synthetic rubber 
program as a whole, making it possible to launch a great 
new industry in a few months that doubtless would have 
required many vears under peacetime conditions. 

You may be interested to know that a large portion of 
the information exchanged among parties in the syntheti 
rubber program, under firm rules of wartime 
are now being made available to the public. With the 
lifting of security restrictions Rubber Reserve has been 
in a position to release for publication many up-to-date 
pape rs based upon hundreds of the reports and giving a 
final review of research carried out during the war period 
under the synthetic rubber program. 


synthetic order that all possible use m: 


available to 


rubber plants have been 


success of thi 
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SCCTECY. 


Maintenance of Production Standards 


Rubber Reserve has been faced from the beginning 
with a peculiar and difficult problem in ma‘ntaining high 
quality and uniformity of shipments to consumers. Ship- 
ments to any given consumer had, of necessity, to orig’ 
nate from many different sources. 
supply lines was necessary because of the national eme? 
gency, the pattern with which the various copolymet 
plants came into production, and the shift 


The criss-crossing 01 


in emphasis 
production of various rubber goods. Later in the 1 
ing of GR-S took place, and the usual and 








gram, Prat 
t rotati ion of stocks also made interchangeabilt 





of GR-S polymers absolutely imperative 

A corollary to this overall problem was the added 
difficulty that only slowly have tests been evolved whic! 
truly characterize the product from the consumers’ poi! 
of view. In the beginning of the program, and 
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certain extent up to the present time, consumers were not 
always certain that two polymers of the same specifica- 
tion test values would necessarily behave in the same 
manner in commercial fabricating processes. 

The general methods used to solve the problems of 
uniformity within and between plants were, briefly: 

A. Operating specifications for the standard plant 
vere drawn up and revised from time to time by a com- 
nittee representing all the copolymer producers. 

B. The various plants were rated each month in com- 
parison to each other on: 

1. How well their product hit the mean of the speci- 

fication limits on each test, and how well variability of 
product and testing was kept to a minimum. 
2. How well certain operating variables were con- 
rolled. These variables are important to quality and uni- 
formity, but cannot be controlled by testing of the final 
product. The amount of testing and the amount of mathe- 
matical manipulation required for this product 
is very great, but constant effort by the or ee pro- 
ducers and by Rubber Reserve has resulted in a greatly 
improved uniformity beth within and metas the 
various GR-S plants. 

C. New specification test methods were constantly 
developed, and old methods improved in order to give 
the consumer as clear an idea as possible of the quality 

the shipment he was receiving. 

Considerable progress has been made on these various 
points. Most consumers who remember their earlier 
experiences with various shipments bg suppliers of 
GR-S will now admit that uniformity has made great 
strides in the last few vears. It has md led first place to 
out-and-out polymer quality as the major problem of 
synthetic rubber. This progress has been due largely to 
standardizing plant performance and to the development 
of tests which characterize GR-S 


Pi 1 
control 


better 
Improvement of Product 


Side by side with efforts to improve uniformity there 
has taken place, since the inception of the program, a 
constant tightening of specifications and the constant 
use of new tests and the improving of old ones. The most 
notable example of these improvements has been the 
gradual lowering of the Mooney viscosity, the gradual 
lowering of moisture, and the elimination of gel from the 
standard product. All these changes placed a burden on 
plant operations when they were first introduced, but 
they were made because of the advantages resulting to 
the rubber processor. 

Quality of testing has generally been influenced for 
the better by the widespread cooperation of industrial 
rubber laboratories. It is probablv a fair statement to say 
that testing, on an overall basis, in the Rubber Reserve 
copolymer plant laboratories more than matches in quality 
the testing of the best industrial laboratories and_ in 
many respects has had a beneficial effect on control test- 
ing in the rubber industry as a whole. 


n > 


Safety 
The United States Department of Labor has announced 
that the Synthetic Rubber aa try had attained th 
rating of third safest industry in the nation. 
It is of interest to match the record of the synthetic 
rubber industry with those of two others with which it is 
losely allied. For the three years beginning with 1943, 
Injury Index for the petroleum industry was 16.7, 
17.3, and 19.13, respectively. For the chemical industry 
in the same period the figures were 11.3, 11.3, and 10.68. 
Contrasting these performances with the synthetic rub- 
ber industry, we find that in 1943 (the first vear of the 
synthetic rubber program, during which construction 
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accidents took their heaviest toll) the figure was 16.7. 
matching that of the petroleum industry and somewhat 
poorer than for the chemical indusiry. However, once the 
race was under way, it soon proved to be a mismatch, 
as in 1944+ and 1945 synthetic rubber successfully dropped 
to +.8 and to 4.1. 

The record of accident prevention has 
in fire protection. There is not time here to go into de- 
tail, but you may gain some idea of the success of the 
program when \ aes are t id that the ratio of fire losses 
uum S paid for the first halt of 1946 

another way, the total loss was 


1 tn ] 
been matched 


in dollars) to pr 
was 1.13%. ] atten ng 
SO.002 per $100 of 
vineing evidence may be 
result of a self-insurance program ina 
ary 1, 1945, the fifty-odd 
have managed collectively to turn some $4,000,000 into 
an insurance reserve fund. 

Surely no one will surmise that the achievements just 
eferred to came about by accident. Just so, would it be 


urnable property. The most con 
found in the fact that, as a 
ugurated on Janu- 


tT 1- t +t th Sd + - - 
plants 1n the overa yroeran 


erroneous to say that good fortune 

m the industry 

not sO Casv as that. 
The Rubber Reserve Co. safety policy from the very 


uuchout its entire life to date. It is 


veoinninge has been 
though not unique, 
dustry. It is in two parts: 

\. Safety is a business, and it is a big business. In a 
producing at the highest possible 


based on a concept ion o1 safetv which. 
is seldom encountered in major 1 


sentence, it means 
peak of efficiency with the lowest possible loss in finishea 
product, plant property and e quipin rent, and, by no means 
least, the bodies and the lives of men. 

B. It has been the aim of the Safety 
Office of Rubber Reserve to ind xtrinate every program 
plant management to this concept of safety and to inspire 
encourage, and assist the plants, not to harass the opera- 
tor, but always to keep sight of the cardinal principle 
that a program, to be successful, must be one conducted 
by and for the plants, and one in which the role of the 
Safety Section may be that of an adviser, 
consultant, but never a proctor. 

In these capacities the Safety Section participates in 
all discussions of the various operating committees whi 
have to do with problems of design of facilities and 
equipment, operating techniques, maintenance, and _ all 
other phases of the business where personal and process 
safety, fire protection, and employe \ velfare is or may be 
a matter for consideration. The Safety Section had a 
arge and important role in the preparation of the “Safet 
Manual for Operation of Copolymer Labor 
Safety Section has always had, as any successful safety 
program must have, the unstinted and constant support 

Rubber Reserve management. There is neither desire 
nor willingness to withdraw that support today, as 
need of safe operations is just as heavy in peace as in 


section 


a counselor, 01 


« 
} 
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ator ies.” The 


War. 


Property Maintenance 








In the initial design and m of the standard 
opolymer Plants it was necessary to specify and use 
certain untried and inferior equi aterials be 
Cause of waidiiiae allocati Olls reit tT suit le 
metals. Therefore as soon as the “ah of thes S was 
put into operation in April, 1943, it was found that certai1 


equipment and materials would have to -o replaced 
change d in order to obtain satisfactory plant operatior 

This task of revising plant equipment has beet 
immense one over the last three years of plant operations 
In addition to replacement of wartime expedients in parts 
and equipment, changes have been necessary for several 
other reasons. 





First, as was to be expected, some of the details 
lesign, worked out hurriedly in wartime, were found 
to be unworkable or undesirable on a long-term basis and 


had to be corrected. Fortunately, as has been pointed 
out on many occasions, it is a tribute to the men who were 
esponsible tor the design of the plants that these changes 


were for the most part not extensive and did not result 
In any setback to the program. But they were necessary. 
Secondly. changes were introduced which were ob- 


viously benehcial to the e ficiency ot the process. Con- 
nued studies by a large group of chemical engineers 
perating companies, with coordination by Rubber 
Len F resulted in many improved and less costly 
methods of doing things. These suggestions and improve- 
ents have been incorporated into the plant by Rubber 
Xeserve and have been responsible in a large measure 
for pringving the manufacturing cost ot GR-S toa point 
compeutive with natural rubber. 
v, the development of new po Iymers and new 
tices has, of necessity, required many plant changes. As 
new products come out of the development stage, thes 
equently require revisions in plant equipment or require 
nie quipment. Rubber Reserve has been unstinting in 
its support of these new developments in spite of the cost 
nvolved in the plants, on the theory that only by such 
nnprovements could the needs of consumers truly be met 
ind only in this manner could a continued market for 
ihX- sau l 


\ll of these changes have been carried out by an admin- 
istrative procedure coordinated by Rubber Reserve and 
producing 


cooperation with companies. 


Research and Development 

When the national government made the decision to 

erate synthetic rubber plants, it followed, naturally, 
hat Rubber Reserve should also initiate and support a 
broad program of research and development. Accord- 
ingly, the leading industrial rubber laboratories and many 
of our leading univer “sity laboratories undertook research 
and development projects on government budgets. Gov- 
ernment pilot-plants were built; at several producing units, 
and a Taree Government Evaluation Laboratory was con- 

in Akron, 

sacks of the earlier research and development guided 
gn, construction and initial operation of the GR-S 
plants. It was only after the solution of many harrowing 
practical problems in connection with the starting of the 
plants that the development groups could turn to the 
immediate practical problems of the consumer. There 
then resulted a series of new experimental and special 
polymers and latices which better served the needs of 
specitic tabricating operations and which. still further 
protected our supplies of natural rubber. Special and 
experimental copolymers now make up about 35° of 
GR-S pro 

At the present time research is turning to the more 
iundamental aspects of determining what sort of molecu- 
lar structure is desirable and feasible in a synthetic rub- 
ber and what means shall be used to attain tlys structure. 
Development is engaged exploiting these leads, such 
as new | techniques or new monomers, which 
could not be exploited during the rush of wartime, but 
which may well put GR-S “over the top” in meeting the 
competition of natural rubber. 

In the discussion of research and development [ should 
like to point out to the rubber development men that, 
in connection with the problem of GR-S versus natura! 
rubber in the future, it will no longer be safe to ignore 
developments in the synthetic field. Our studies have to 
date brought home one point: namely, that rubber 


duction. 


yrocessing 


processors can no longer “put their eggs in one basket,” 
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so to say, but must keep abreast of the new possibilitic 
of natural, of synthetic, and of combinations of both. 
As a continuance of the research program, Rubbe: 
Reserve manufactures on a large scale polymer formu: 
tions that have come out of research programs carried «1 
by the government and by the agent companies. Thes 
polymers are called numbers and are described in 
detail, as they are issued, in the various rubber publica 
tions of the United States and abroad. It is on this pro 


eram that the results of research are tested on a large 


1] 


scale, and it is on this program that synthetic rubber w 
have its future. 

To date more than 350 “X" numbers have 
The “XN” numbers represent new formulations developed 
in the research programs, Variations of monomer charg: 
ratios, viscosities, modifiers, antioxidants, methods of 
polymerization, rubber-pigment mixtures, and new 
monomers are a few of the variations noted in this exten 


been issued, 


sive series. 

Of particular and growing interest is the large-scal 
manufacture of polymers containing isoprene, eithe: 
singly (polvisoprene) or in combination with styrene. 
or in trimonomer polymers of isoprene, styrene, and 
butadiene. Rubber Reserve has carefully fostered the 
increased production of enough isoprene and is now as 
sured of a presently adequate low-priced supply. 

Rubber Reserve undertook the manufacture of syn- 
thetic latices during 1943, producing in the vicinity of 
800,000 pounds of total solids during the last quarter of 
that vear. A phenomenal increase was recorded in 1944 
vhen the poundage went to 14,000,000. In 1945) the 
trends continued, with the production of 34,000,000 
pounds total solids for the vear, and in 1946 production 
amounted to 53,400,000 pounds total solids. The material 
as first produced, was the latex directly used in Standard 
GR-S production and became known as Type I. Late1 
this same latex, without the addition of antioxidant, be- 
came known as Type IT. Rubber Reserve's first venture 
into 30 50 stvrene mixture in latex polymers was named 
Type ITT, and it 1s today the largest item on the produc- 
tion roster. Development has not lagged on new types 
and the Latex Advisory Committee, formed in late 1944. 
has been a means of information exchange among pro- 
ducers, Of a special interest has been the development of 
high solids latices directly from the reactor. These latices 
have found very large application in foam sponge. 

Rubber Reserve has the capacity to produce about 
10,000,000 pounds’ total solids of latex a month 


Summary and Conclusions 

In conclusion it is to be conceded that the GR-S, as 
manufactured during the war, substituted adequately in 
nee i all respects for natural rubber. It kept the country 
going; it kept the military rolling, and it helped vastly 
to win the war. To paraphrase a similar situation, GR-S 
must now win its peace, and it has done exceedingly well 
on this project so far. Presently it enjoys a price ad- 
vantage as well as a supply advantage. But most cer 
tainly Rubber Reserve looks to the day when natural rub 
ber supplies and economics will offer keen competition. 

In the short space of five vears we have shown that 
your geen with the cooperation of industry, ose 
been able to bring into full bearing a gigantic chemical 
industry | roducing synthetic rubbers at the maximum 
image rate of 1,000,000 long tons annually. The 
results of the continuing research and development and 
product improvement, the relation of supply and demand 
for world needs after natural rubber is again in full 
production, and competitive prices will largely govern 
the future of the industry and the governmental partici 
pation in the program. 

















aterial Handling Survey of Rubber 





Fig. 1. Storage battery powered lowlift platform truck at Akron 

plant of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., moving rack skid with 

4,100 pounds of plasticized rubber from plasticator to compound 
room 


N ESTIMATED four hundred billion pounds of 
material used in, or produced by, the rubber indus- 
in the United States each year is handled and 


transported into and out of storage, in process flow, and 


into final shipment by storage battery-powered industrial 
trucks. This statement is based upon conclusions drawn 
from a cross-section survey of the industry made during 
1946 by The Electric Industrial Truck Association. 
The figure, of necessity, does not represent the entire 
poundage of material received, handled, and produced by 
the nation’s rubber plants. It does, however, embrace the 
larger amount of the vast quantities of material, the 
handling of which adds only to the cost, and not to the 
quality, of the finished product. For industry generally, 
it is estimated that material handling costs more than 
four billion dollars annually and utilizes the services of 
22°¢ of all industrial labor. 

Hence the keen interest in this intensive plant-by-plant 
survey of the material handling facilities, equipment, and 
methods of five rubber companies, including several of 
the largest, made for I. I. T. A. with the active coopera- 
tion and assistance of the firms involved. Operating 
executives of these companies are fully aware that ma- 
terial handling deserves the thorough study and_ the 
positive action that will cut its costs and step up its effi- 
ciency to keep pace with the pr cessing of rubber and 


rubber products. 

The survey, occupying much of the year 1946 and 
extending into 1947, was made in the plants of The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., The General Tire & Rubber 
Co., The B. F. Goodrich Co., and The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., all in Akron, O., and in the plant of the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, Ald. These 
companies not only opened their doors for the survey, 
but also contributed many pertinent facts, figures, and 
commentary to round out the study. The result is an 
intimate view of how storage battery-powered industrial 
trucks are used by these companies to speed their complex 
material handling jobs, from unloading of materials at 
car sidings, through the supplying of materials to 
processing departments, the storage of materials, semi- 
finished goods, and finished product, and movement of 
product into and out of storage and into final shipment. 


Use of Electric Industrial Trucks 


The storage battery-powered industrial truck, as an 
essential tool of production, is not new in the rubber com- 
pany plants. The survey revealed the fact that their use in 


Goods Industry’ 


the industry dates back at least 35 years. In a census of 
electric trucks in use in various industries as of the 
end of December, last vear, rubber ranked twelfth in the 
list. According to another compilation, a total of 717 such 
type powered trucks were in daily use at that time in the 
plants and factories of the nation producing such items 
made of rubber as tires, tubes, gaskets, hose, fan belts, 
footwear, gloves, and similar articles. But. more im- 
portant, the survey of the industry showed that only re- 
cently have some of the rubber companies taken the posi 
tive action to treat material handling as a plant-wide 
problem that deserves thorough coordination. (Goodrich 
has had centralized transportation for over ten vears. 

The problem is being attacked in various ways. In cer- 
tain instances the control of all transportation of ma 
terials, both inter- and intra-plant, is under one depart 
ment; in others, individual department heads are respon 
sible for material handling within their “bailiwicks,” with 
overlapping of control where material flows from one 
department into the next. Representatives of It. I. T. A. 
also reported that much is being done in the way of cen- 
tralization of control and standardization of equipment 
and) = methods—with = substitution of battery-powered 
trucks for all other existing tvpes of hand and mechan- 
ized intra-plant truck movement a major objective. 

Although trucks that lift as well as carry loads are not 
intended for long-haul work, they were ‘being used in 
some longer inter-plant runs. As a rule, however, the 
longest haul for battery-powered trucks—other than 
tractor trains—was between 300 and 400 feet, with the 
shorter distance prevailing, except Goodrich, where the 
average haul was 800 feet. with many 2,000 feet or 
more. Over-the-road motor trucks were assigned to 
the longer distances. 

Types of electric trucks in use included not only thos¢ 
of the fixed-platform type, but also lowlift and highlift 
platform, combination crane-and-platform, fork lifts and 

for long hauls with heavy loads—tractor-trains. Bat 
terv-powered hand-lift trucks also were in common use. 

At WKelly-Springfield, alterations were under way to 
connect the various wings, or “fingers,” of the plant 
through floor-level passages, and the material handling 
system was undergoing unification of supervision and 
dispatch. At General Tire, material handling practices 
and equipment were being standardized and coordinated 
under one head. 

(joodrich makes some use of fork-lift trucks in the 
movement of palletized loads of incoming raw material ; 
while Firestone employs the “locomotive” type of stubby, 
lowlift platform truck, as well as tractors, to tow semi- 
live skids, or wheeled flats. (See Figure 1.) Welly 
Springfield does not handle palletized ooods either in 
incoming or outgoing shipments, but does use bot! 
wooden skids and metal skids for transport of raw and 
finished materials. Goodyear transports rubber and pig- 
ments on skids in master-unit loads of 2,000 to 2,500 
pounds. Two rolls of fabric—a 2,400-pound load—are 
handled directly on a platform truck. General was plan- 
ning to request that insofar as possible all incoming ship- 
ments be palletized and also to use pallets for many out- 
going shipments. 

At Goodyear—where hand-trucking methods were 


14 survey made by Electric Industrial Truck Association, Chicago, Iil., 
during 1946 and 1947, 
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Fig. 2. Stout steel racks such as these at the plant of Kelly-Spring- 


field Tire Co., Cumberland, Md., are used by many rubber com- 
panies for storage of skidloads of various kinds of stock. In illus- 
tration, highlift platform truck is placing special fabric-roll skid on 
upper level of track. Loads are tiered at an angle of 45 degrees 
to aisle so as to conserve aisle space necessary for maneuvering 
of truck in placement or removal of material 
used prior to the introduction of battery-powered trucks 
for moving material into and out of process and storag 

It 1s imated conservatively that one electric truck. 
Wl th one ° ope rator, does as much work as formerly would 

ave required 2'> hand-trucks and five men (the previous 
W di units were two men to one hand truck) and does it 

half the time it would have ey one hand-truck and 
its crew to do its share of the total task. 

anege methods vary among the five companies sur- 
‘ude and synthetic rubber, in blocks of 100 to 200 
pounds, are stacked in eight-foot piles at Goodyear. Bags 
of pigment, weighing 25 to 50 pounds, are stacked four 
feet high. Rolls of fabric—24 inches in diameter, 72 
inches wide, and weighing approximately 1,200 pounds 
each—are stored horizontally in stacks eight feet high. 
Rubber and pigments to be compounded within three 
days of their arrival are kept in steel-bound, wooden. 
skid-boxes for quick transportation by battery-powered 
trucks to the mixing machines. 

Kelly-Springfield employs special skids for storage of 
rolls of cert in types of processed fabric. (See Figure 2. ) 
\ hig] png atform truck stores these skids hed 
on - ston eae I-beam racks, 12 skids at floor 
level, and 12; at a height of about 70 inches, The skids 
are tiered at an 1 angle so that the trucks may operate in 
minimum aisle width. 

General Tire uses double-faced pallets for storing 
material with battery-powered for lift trucks. 
factor ir uses special: skids in moving material by 
platform truck from the supply room to the tire-makine 
1 h skid contains enough material, 
mn racks, to pri vide 


veved. ( 


carried 
a worker with a full supply for the 
manutacture of a shift-quota of particular types of popu- 

sized tires. A conveyer carries beads and threads di- 
rectly to the worker at machine-side. 


nes. Eac 








Some of the Cu xdvear truck operators use route 
sheets; others have set or routine duties, delivering and 
nicking up loads of material at specified places and times 
luring each shift. A trucker may receive a schedule of 





ixing batches, for example, and thus knows precisel\ 
how much and what kind of material he must transport 
» keep the mixing mills constantly supplied. 
Methods and rates of compensation for operators of 
ery-powered trucks at Goodrich are on a perform- 
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ance-footage basis for figuring pay for building-to-build- 


ing hauls, and a standard load rate for floor-to-floor haul- 
ing. Distances, weights of loads, and other pertinent fac- 
tors entered into the figuring of pay for operators 
Goodrich has a central dispatch office where calls for 
trucks are received by inter-plant telephone and relayed 
to four truck-dispatching sub-stations by telautograph. 
The foreman at the sub-station passes out assignments to 
trucks reporting in passage, or at the end of a transporta- 
tion job, When the foreman is away from the sub-station, 
wrders can accumulate in writing and be handled upon 


his return, Tickets are made in triplicate for each load 
to be moved. One copy is retained by originator, one is 
left on load for identification, and the other is a pay 


ticket. In some instances trucks are dispatched for dest 
nated jobs, and compensation is allowed for the “fre« 
load” footage while reporting, not on the basis of time 


elapsed between assignment and report 





Fig. 3. Electric lift truck, redesigned by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. engineers, is provided with double platforms, enabling two 
loads to be moved simultaneously. Upper platform, with lift of 48 
inches, is held at maximum height by hydraulic check valve; while 
lower platform, with lift of but seven inches, takes on load. Upper 
platform then is lowered to hold load beneath it in place during 
transport. In deposit of load, procedure is reversed 


Although designed to serve only Plants 1 and 2, the 
Goodrich central dispatching system also serves the other 
two plants when an emergency handling job arises 
Trucks available at the time are dispatched to the other 
plants, being carried to the job aboard over-the-road 
trucks, The same method of transporting the battery- 
powered trucks also is used the daily assignment of 
equipment, or for bringing the trucks to the main truck 
service area in the main plant for battery change, inspec 
tion, or repair. 

Supervision and dispatching ot trucks, hitherto a de 
partmental matter, has been unified at Kelly-Springfield. 

Goodyear has an internal transportation department 
responsible for material handling and transport. The 
company’s efficiency department siudies new jobs to be 


done that invol 


+ 


ve material movement, then refers the 
studies and jobs to internal transportation, Departmental 
en work to the truck operators 
quantity of material to be handled is for- 


SUPerVISOTS ass 


tion on the 


warded to the central dispatcher. Pickets for each loa 
are made out in triplicate by the supervisor, truck opera 
tor, and storage or shipping supervisor—or the man 


charge of the area in which the load is to be set down 
so that a record is maintained not only of the truck e1 
gaged on the job, but the operator’s time and amount 

pay due him, identification of the materi 
moved, and its form. Thus control over 
well as goods in process is maintained, 
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These dispatch slips are handed out to truck operators 
in their movements about the plant. Some routes are 
continuously traveled and call for frequent pick-ups and 
set-downs, and operators report to checking stations to 
recelve new orders. 

Che battery-powered trucks at  Kelly-Springfield 
travel from floor to floor by elevator. At Goodrich, Good- 
year, and Firestone’s main plant skid-loads or loaded 
trucks move from floor to floor by elevator in most cases. 
Some ramps are to be found, however, with grades as 
high as 20%, an eight-/oo. rise in 40 feet, which batterv- 
powered trucks nevot'a'e in floor-to-floor hauling. 

All companies surveyed have developed special equip- 
ment for use with their batterv-powered trucks. At Good- 
rich a swivel hook at the end of a bar extension is used 
on a lift truck. It has a chain and spreader-bar attach- 
ment. The spreader-bar has hooks at each end into which 
are fitted pins that are inserted into the core opening in 
a roll of fabric. The swivel hook permits turning the roll 
in line with the truck body to permit movement of the 
truck and load through narrow doorways. Firestone re- 
ported current work on special attachments and devices 
for its battery-powered truck fleet. Goodyear rebuilt 
seven trucks, which now have double platforms, one for 
use as a seven-inch lowlift, the other as a 48-inch highlift, 
with a hydraulic check valve to hold the latter platform 
at maximum height until the lower platform takes on a 
load. (See Figure 3.) Then the upper platform is lowered 
on to the load beneath to hold it in place during move- 
ment. In deposit of loads the procedure is reversed. 
Repair and Maintenance 

Preventive maintenance is a cardinal rule with all com- 
panies in keeping their batterv-powered truck fleets on 
the job. At Kelly-Springfield, operating three eight-hour 
shifts, the trucks work on an average of 221% hours a day. 
The “down-time” is for battery change, checking, greas- 
ing, Inspection, and any necessary minor repair work. 
Each truck is given a check every two weeks for posstble 
repairs. Firestone withdraws each truck once a week. 
and Goodyear once every two weeks, for greasing, in- 
spection, and general check-up. Goodrich withdraws 
trucks every two weeks to a special shop, next to a stock 
room that maintains a supply of truck and tractor parts. 
Thus “down-time”™ for repairs is kept at a minimum. 

The change and charging of batteries at all plants is 
handled efficiently. Goodrich trucks report to the battery 
room at shift-change time. Roller and slide racks permit 
a change of batteries in less than two minutes. Fach of 
the 200 batteries which Goodrich alternates among its 
trucks gets at least a six-hour charge daily from motor 
generators, and all batteries receive regular gravity 
measurement checks. Goodrich has a few trucks 





Fig. 4. Electric lowlift platform truck delivering skid-load of par- 
tially processed sheets of rubber to two-roll mill in Akron plant of 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
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equipped with discharge indicators and will have all so 
equipped when indicators are available. At Kelly-Spring- 
field the new battery room is designed to handle 26 bat- 
teries at a time, and a hand-hoist moves the batteries be- 
tween trucks and charging racks. Firestone’s batteries 
are charged at regular intervals during the day, with 
trucks from both plants reporting at specified times. 

Goodvear’s trucks carry cards to inform operators 
when the batteries are scheduled for a change; the entire 
trip to and from the battery room takes between six and 
eight minutes, Batteries at Goodyear that fail to deliver 
SO“ or more of rated capactiv are marked for replace 
ment. The batteries, rotated among the truck fleet, re- 
ceive a thorough test every six months. When they show 
signs of dirt or grease, or “bloom” at the contacts, the 
batteries are routed to a special battery-cleaning room. 
There they are flushed under pressure and cleaned with 
live steam and water. A detergent compound removes 
grease and oils. Regular cleaning of batteries also is the 
rule at the four other rubber companies. 

Goodyear has a “wind tunnel” beneath its battery 
charging racks. Blasts of cold air from beneath the grid- 
type racks help to lower the temperature of batteries 
under charge. 


Operator Training 


Operators of battery-powered trucks at all companies 
are carefully trained. At Kelly-Springfield a labor trainer 
guides the new operator during his first days, instructing 
him in the efficient, safe operation of the truck. Operators 
at Goodyear receive a special three-week training course, 
with emphasis on “defensive driving,” so that the opera- 
tor will be on the alert for carelessness on the part of 
other truckers and machine operators. Firestone’s safety 
supervisors aid in teaching truck operators their “traffic” 
rules. General Tire has gone after accidents with over- 
head mirrors at blind corners and with other safety de 





Fig. 5. Electric tractor or “locomotive” of double-battery type, pull- 
ing heavily loaded trailer train of various types and sizes of tires 
in delivery operation at plant of B. F. Goodrich Co. 


vices. Goodrich operators receive three weeks’ training 
and are required to study a special rule book and sign a 
statement indicating their familiarity with the rules. 
Cost Comparisons 

Practically no general data were available at any com- 
pany for comparing the costs of material handling by 
manual methods and by means of battery-powered 
trucks. But many instances were found that bear out the 
belief that the electric “mechanical muscles” move and 
store material at far lower costs, at vastly increased 
speeds, and in greater load amounts, more safely and 
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efficiently than could be possible by hand. In one opera- 
tion at one plant surveyed handling costs were reduced 
from 1&é per unit load of 1,500 pounds to Ile. With an 
eveknee of some 800,000 pounds of the material being 

indled each day, it was estimated that one battery- 
tabi industrial truck saved slightly more than $37 a 
day, and a total slightly more than $30,000 a 
vear on handling this one item pobeges Was estimated for 
he small fleet of trucks engaged in the operation. 

One particularly important aspect of the use of ras 
battery-powered industrial trucks in the rubber industry 
that they can be depended upon to maintain 
the flow of material through volume processing 
tions. (See Figure 4.) 

“Our production schedules are predetermined and. re- 
| uninterrupted flow.” | 
repeated comment. 

‘Trucks of 
‘down-time, are ideal for keeping our operations on 


savings of 


. . 
Was the tact 


opera- 


quire uniform an Was a frequent 


this type, because they have practically no 


x heal 4h in : . . y ns + a1 ‘ val 
schedule. They're insurance against idle men and. idle 
nachinery that otherwise would result from the failure 
to keep processing departments supplied with materials 


an are n stream. We have so geared our produc- 
tron schedules that it would be next to impossible to 
maintain production if we had to return to hand methods 
should be a sufficient labor supply—while 
the cost of return to all-manual handling and movement 
these davs would be prohibi- 


} 
I 


would mean costs that in 


Study of the data obtained in these surveys revealed 
hat storage battery-powered trucks were serving the 
ubber industry in two basic functions: the direct carry- 
inv of loads trom machine to machine, or from area to 


- trains. 


reat and as a means of locomotion for “tows,” 01 
al othe 


loaded live skids. (See Figure 5.) But sever 


bs also were being performed hy certain types of these 


sucks ae were assigned to do storage work—tiering 
materials to permit of utilization of all available stor- 
tee space . with a speed and ease not to be compared with 


manual methods. They were being used as riggers 


rucks, as trucks for transport of ture molds, and in one 
plant a truck was assigned to fire-fighting service. 

In general the rubber companies that were surveved 
began to utilize storage battery 5 igen trucks many 
gradually adding to the numbers of their 
fleets and adopting and working into their routine of 
operations the various new types of battery-powered 
It was found in a number 
of instances that some of the trucks in use were older 
operate them, indicating that these 
trucks not only meet the demands made upon them, but 
also otfer great durability and sustained egy: ( The 
Electric Industrial Truck Association, which represents 
tI rroximately 90 of all battery- 


vears avo, 


rucks as they were developed. 


than the men who 


ne 1 lanufacturers of a] 

trucks, truck 

haroing > m1 nt o ~ that nr: ‘ticall all ‘lect >a 

CNarging equ ss reports that practically a electric 

industrial a eve A apron ta still are in service today. ) 
Ie. L. Hine chief industrial engineer at Firestone, 

reported that the factor determining the continual ac- 


powered industrial storage batteries, and 


musition of batterv-powered trucks has been their de- 
pendable performance, low up keep, _ the fact that they 


free men from the tasks of lifting, moving, and_place- 
ment of materials and thus permit the employment of 
these men on other, more productive, tasks. Also he 
credited the trucks of this type with a marked improve- 
ment in working conditions, a sharp reduction in acci- 
dents and industrial hazards, and much money savings. 

Paul W. Watt, superintendent of internal transporta- 
tion at Goodrich, estimates that the trucks there have. 
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on an average, paid for themselves in a little more than 
a vear through savings in labor and time alone. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Watt, maintenance costs for the trucks are 
extremely low: there is almost no “down-tin e: battery 
charging costs are low, and there is little repair expense 
H. J. Harmon, production superintendent at General 
Tire, did considerable investigating before batterv- 
powered trucks were purchased for the company’s plant 
Akron. The main factors in his decision in their favor 
he said, were the speed with which the 
their smoothness of operation, 1 
quietness, and 








store materials, 
operation and maintenance costs, their 





absence of fumes. 

Victor J. Paul, 
department at Goodyear, said he itt 
trucks have saved his company considerable money that 
might otherwise have gone into building renovati 
since this type of truck makes it possible to use to. the 
fullest existing vertical storage space, or the “air rights,” 
In existing structures. Also, he attributed faster move- 
ment of material into process and greater material han- 
dling efficieney to battery-powered trucks, and he asserted 
that the “down-time” on such trucks is even less than 
one-quarter of that of other | 


foreman of the internal transportation 
believed 





trucks, despite regular with- 
drawals of the battery-powered trucks for batterv change 
ereasing, and repair. 

S. H. Smith, general foreman of the service division 
of Kelly-Springfield, stated: “For the efficient handling 
of our raw materials from the cars, through production 
operations, into shipping, the battery-powered truck 1s 
unsurpassed, both from labor saving and cost of man 
tenance standpoint.” 

Records kept by the rubber companies show that bat- 
tery-powered industrial trucks handle a wide 
petiene move through long periods of duty, and handle 
mammotl 1 quantities of materials and goods, At NKelly- 
Spri nefield, for instance, it was reported such trucks 
handle a maximum of 15,000 to 20,000 pounds an hour 
per truck, On the basis of 22 bates’ operation a day, 14 
trucks handle excess Of 3,390,000 pounds daily, this, 
of course, involving rehandling the same material at 
twice a day. 

Goodyear reported that in December, 1945, its fleet 
of trucks at Plant No. 1, moved 13,000,000 tons, and the 
Plant No, 2 fleet, 11,000,000 tons. 

Changes in methods of handling, transporting, ani 
storing materials and the acquisition of auxiliary equip- 
ment were found to be a ‘ayer result when battery- 
powered trucks took over the m: 1ajOr portion of material 
handling tasks. At the time of Pith survey Goodrich was 
found to be using equipment capable of handling some 
235,000,000 pounds of material a month, or sufficient to 
load 4,000 350-ton box cars. This equipment, in addition 

the fleet of battery-powered trucks, consisted of some 
500 trailers, including 90 “cage-type’ cpullecs used for 
handling bulk materials, between 6,000 and 7,000 pallets 
used in earrving oil, reclaim rubber, and many other 
items, and approximately 25,000 skids, racks, containers, 
and other miscellaneous handling equipment. Goodyear 
likewise was using very many standard and special-type 
skids, bins, trailers, and four-wheel hand-trucks. 

The most significant general conclusion, perhaps, 
ve drawn from a study of the survey material is that the 
rubber industry is turning increasingly to the storage 
battery-powered industrial truck for the gigantic and 
complex tasks of material handling and coordinating Its 
use to keep pace with the modern production speeds f 
which the industry is famous. Substantial savings——1n 
manpower, time, money, storage space—and a sharp re- 
proved the 


variety of 


1 
cast 


duction in industrial hazards already have 
place of these trucks in the rubber industry. 
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actoprene EV Elastomer Curing 
ecipes and Properties 


ACTOPRENE is the name of a new type of 
synthetic rubber, based on acrylic which 
can be made from various raw materials, such as 

milk. sugar, starch, and wood, as well as 
from petroleum and coal. Lactoprene is highly superior 
to natural rubber in some respects, but inferior in others. 
It has special properties that make it useful for some 
purposes for which natural rubber and some synthetic 
rubbers are clearly unsatisfactory. Lactoprene should 
be particularly valuable for uses that require excellent 
flex life and resistance to oxidation, oils, and aging at 
either normal or elevated temperatures. 

Polymerization, the process employed for the prepara- 
tion of various other synthetic rubbers, is used to make 
lactoprene. Unlike many of the synthetic rubbers, lacto- 
prene is not a butadiene or diene copolymer; it is a co- 
polymer made with an acrylic ester, such as ethyl acry- 
late, as the principal monomer. .\Ithough butadiene rub- 
bers and acrylic elastomers are structurally similar in 
having a long carbon chain, the butadiene chain has 
olefinic linkages and no ester groups; whereas the acrylic 
chain has ester groups, but no olefinic linkages. .\_ por- 
tion of a butadiene polymer chain may be written as 

CH.CH :-CHCH.CH.CH :CHCH 
whereas the lactoprene polymer chain is represented as 
COOK COOR 


CSters, 


molasses, 


CH.CH—CH:-CH—CH-CH— CH.CH 
COOR COOR 

hese structural features have a direct bearing on the 
properties of the raw polymer and the vuleanizates. 
The olefinic linkages, needed for the vulcanization of 
butadiene polymers and natural rubber, facilitate oxida- 
tion and are largely responsible for deterioration and 
aging. Not having olefinic linkages, lactoprene is resis- 
tant to oxidation and weathering. New methods which 
eliminate the need of olefinic linkages are used to vul- 
canize lactoprene. The oxygen-containing ester groups 
in lactoprene are probably responsible for its oil 
resistance. 

Various types of acrylic elastomers have been made by 
polymerizing different acrylic esters, CH.e: CH COOR. 
Ethyl acrylate has been used in most instances, however, 
and most attention has been given to copolymers made 
by polymerizing ethyl acrylate with a small quantity of 
a halogen-containing monomer such as 3-chloropropyl 
ecrvlate (CH.:CHCOOCH-CH-CH.Cl) or  2-chloro- 
ethyl vinyl ether (CICH-CH.OCH :CH.). Lactoprene 
EV is made by polymerizing an emulsified mixture of 
99 ethyl acrylate and 5° chloroethyl vinyl ether. 
Although it cures somewhat more slowly than the corre- 
sponding ethyl acrylate-chloropropyl acrylate copolymer 
(1).° it is generally similar in other respects. Lacto- 
prene EV presumably has the following chain structure. 
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Harold M. Leeper, and Technical Report SP-T-24 by B. G. Labbe and 
J. W. Schade of the Government Evaluation Laboratories, Akron, O 
Lactoprene 76, a copolymer of 90° ethyl acrylate and 10° 3-chlor: 
vropyl acrylate, is similar to Lactoprene EV. 
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Special Properties and Advantages of Lactoprene 

In describing the properties and potential uses of 
lactoprene, it is compared with standard GR-S. now 
produced in large quantities as a large-volume general 


purpose synthetic rubber. Based on such a comparison, 


the advantages and disadvantages of lactoprene are sur 
marized as follows: 

COMPARISON OF LACTOPRENE Ev with St (;R-s 

Ait ly ‘ tpertor or Wi mitade us € ii ») 

] Flex life (2) 

2. O11 resistance (3) 

3. Resistance to oxi 1 ine a ‘ 





temperatures (3) 
4. Resistance to sunlight 
Supertor or advantageous 


1. Permeability to hydrog 





2. Retention of elongation at 

3 \brasion resistance (according to limited ava 
4. Ease and simplicity of production 

5 Yield from carbohydrate 
6. Suitability for 


ee 
Pastel shades 


Equal with respect 

1. Ease of pigment incorporations 

2. Variety of curing recipes and rate of curing 

3. Retention of tensile strength at 212° F 

4+. Permanent sett 

5 Resilience at 212 F.4 

Inferior with respect 

1. Tensile strength at normal temperatures (slight 


pared with similarly loaded GR-S)4 


at 212° F. except in the longer cures 





Retention of modu 
Compression set (slight) 


? 
3 
4+. Heat build-up (except for higher cures) 
~ 





1 4 

Resilience at room temperature? 

6. Flexibility at low temperatures mut suf exible—t 
plasticized—at temperatures normal in civi 1 tions) 

7. Resistance to steam 

8. Swelling in water (although undesirable tor. s { 
tions, this characteristic might be advantag he 
manufacture of rubber sheets, shoes, ¢ 

9. Cost (aerylic esters are made on a relat all scale, but 
it is confidently expected that the price of aerylic esters 
will be substantially lowered) 

The monomers used in preparing lactoprene are 
hquids at room temperature; hence pressure equipment 
is not required for polymerization or storage lhe re 
action progresses orderly so that polymerization regula 


tors or measures to prevent premature cross-linkage are 
not required. Neither is it necessary to “shor 

the polymerization; the reaction is carried to completion 
in a short time (approximately one hour), and the vield 


99 
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efficiently than could be possible by hand. In one opera- 
tion at one Lape surveved handling costs were reduced 
from 18¢ per unit load of 1,500 pounds to 1le. With an 
en ige of some 800,000 eal of the material being 

handled each day, it was estimated that one battery- 
powered ndustrial truck saved s shghtly more than $37 a 
day, and a total savings of slightly more than $30,000 a 
year on handling this one item pen Was estimated for 
tl rucks engaged 1 

One particularly important as Aer of the use of storage 
battery-powered industrial trucks in the rubber industry 
that they can be depended upon to maintain 
through Inv Opera- 


1 small fleet of t 1 the operation. 


was the fact 
the flow of material 
tions. (See Figure 4.) 

“Our production schedules are predetermined and_ re 


quire uniform and uninterrupted flow,” was a frequently 


volume processing 


repeated comment. 
thy ne practicall 
ts Iype, practicauy no 


operations on 


because they have 
‘down-time, are ideal for keeping our 
schedule. They're insurance against idle men and_ idle 
machinery that otherwise would result from the failure 
to keep processing departments supplied with materials 
tream. We have so geared our produc- 
tion schedules that it would be next to impossible to 
maintain eae on if we had to return to hand methods 

even if there should be a sufficient labor supply—while 
he cost of return to all-manual handling and movement 


costs that in these davs would be prohibi- 


‘Trucks of 


in.an unbroken 


would mean 


Vie 


er seamed 


f the data obta revealed 
serving the 


“ +1 - 

set in these surveys 
d trucks were 

the direct carry- 


battery-po wwer% 
trv in two way runctions: 


from machine to machine, or from area to 
means of locomotion for “tows,” or trains. 
(See Figure 5.) But several 





skids. other 


MS also were DeIng performed pv certain types OF these 


rucl ks They were assigned to do storage work—tiering 

materials to permit of utilization of all available stor- 
Re Space, with a speed and ease not to be compared with 
nanual methods. They were being used as riggers’ 


ka as trucks for transport of tire molds, and in one 


plant a truck was assigned to fire-fighting’ service. 

In general the rubber companies that were surveyed 
storage battery-powered trucks many 
adding to the numbers of. their 
into their routine of 
operations the various new types of battery-powered 
trucks as they were developed. It was found in a number 
of instances that some of the trucks in use were older 
than the men who operate them, indicating that these 
demands made upon them, but 
vreat durability and sustained efficiency. (The 
Electric Industrial Truck Association, which 1 

the manufacturers of approximately 90° of < I battery. 
trucks, truck aaa. and 


began to utilize 
eradually 
adopting and 


years ago, 


Heets and working 


trucks not only meet the 
also otter 
a resent 


powered industrial storage 





charging equipment, reports that practically all electric 
ndustrial joer s ever produced still are in service today. ) 
ih Hinel chief industrial engineer at Firestone. 
eported i factor determining the continual ac- 
sition of battery-powered trucks has been their de- 


and the fact that thes 


pendable performance, low uy keep, 
1 moving, and place- 


free men from the tasks of lifting, 
Is and thus permit the employment of 
ese men on other, more productive, tasks. Also he 
this type with a marked improve- 
litions, a sharp reduction in acci- 

savings. 
Watt, superintendent of internal transporta- 
estimates that the trucks there have. 


ment of materia 


credited the trucks of 





ment in working con 


dents and industrial hazards, and much money 
Paul W. 


ti mat ( i yi drich, 
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on an average, paid for themselves in a little more than 
a vear through savings in labor and time alone. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Watt, maintenance costs for _ trucks are 
extremely low; there is almost no “down-time™: battery 
and there ts little repair expense 

at General 


charging costs are low, 
H. J. Harmon, production superintendent 
Tire, did considerable investigating before batt 
powered trucks were purchased for the company’s plant 
Akron. The main factors in his decision in their favor, 
he said, were 
store materials, their smoothness of operation. their low 


the speed with which nied Transport and 
operation and maintenance costs, their cui etness, and the 
absence of fumes. 

Victor J. Paul, foreman of 1] 
department at Goodyear, said 


1€ Internal transportation 
] ] 1; , slime Inaartale $4 
he believed that Inehlitt 
money that 


renovation, 


trucks have saved his company consideralhle 
might 
since this 
fullest existing vertical storage space, or 


therwise have gone into building 
tvpe of truck makes it possible to use to the 

the “air rights.” 
in existing structures. Also, he attributed faster move- 
ment of material into process and greater material han- 
dling efficiency to battery-powered trucks, and he asserted 
that the “down-time” on such trucks is even less than 





one-quarter of that of other trucks, despite regular with- 
drawals of the battery-powered trucks for battery chang 
ee and repair, 

H. Smith, general foreman of the service division 


at ‘Kelle-Springtield. stated: “For tl ee handling 
the cars, through productio 
the battery-powered truck is 


of our raw materials from 
operations, into shipping, 
unsurpassed, both from labor 
tenance standpoint.” 

Records kept by the rubber companies show 1 
tery-powered industrial trucks handle a wide variety of 
materials, move through long periods of duty, 
mammoth quantities of materials and goods. At Nelly- 


saving and cost of mat 


hat bat- 


and handle 
Springtield, for instance, it was reported such trucks 
handle a maximum of 15,000 to 20,000 pounds an hour, 
per truck, On the basis of 22 hours’ operation a day, 14 
trucks handle excess of 5,390,000 pounds daily, this, 
of course, involving rehandling the same material at least 
twice a day. 

Goodyear reported that in December, 1945, its fleet 
of trucks at Plant No. 1, moved 15,000,000 tons, and the 
Plant No, 2 fleet, 11,000,000 tons. 

Changes in methods of handling, 
storing materials and the acquisition of auxiliary equip 
ment were found to be a natural result when battery- 
powered trucks took over the major portion of material 
handling tasks. At the time of the survey Goodrich was 
found to be using equipment capable of handling some 
235,000,000 pounds of material a month, or sufficient to 
load 4,000 350-ton box cars. This equipment, in addition 
to the fleet of battery-powered trucks, 
500 trailers, including 90 “cage-type” trailers used tor 
handling bulk materials, between 6.000 and 7,000 pallets. 
used in carrying oil, reclaim rubber, and many othe 
items, and approximately 25,000 skids, racks, containers. 
and other miscellaneous handling equipment. 
likewise was using very many standard and special-t 
bins, trailers, and four-wheel hand-trucks. 
significant general conclusion, perhaps, to 
of the survey material is that the 


transporting, and 


consisted of some 


sete I 


skids, 
The most 
be drawn from a study 
rubber industry is turning increasingly to the storage 
battery-powered industrial truck for the gigantic and 
complex tasks of material handling and coordinating tts 
use to keep pace with the modern production speeds f 
which the industry is famous. Substantial savings-—1n 
manpower, time, money, storage space—and a sharp re- 
duction in industrial hazards already have proved. the 
place of these trucks in the rubber industry. 
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Lactoprene EV Elastomer Curing 
Recipes and Properties 


ACTOPRENE is the name of a new type of 1 . 1 

pgao ices ag * > a 2 W. C. Mast’, T. J. Dietz’, 
synthetic rubber, based on acrylic esters, which 
can be made from various raw materials, such as 

, 1 . 1 

milk, sugar, starch, molasses, and wood, as well as R. L. Dean', and C. H. Fisher 
from petroleum and coal. Lactoprene is highly superior 
to natural rubber in some respects, but inferior in others. 

















It has special properties that make it useful for some COOC.H COOC.H 
purposes for which natural rubber and some synthetic 

rubbers are clearly unsatisfactory. Lactoprene should CH.—Ch~CH-—CH-CH.CHCH—CH 

be particularly valuable for uses that require excellent 

flex life and resistance to oxidation, oils, and aging at COOC.H OCH:CH:.( 

either normal or elevated temperatures. ‘ : 

Polymerization, the process employed for the prepara- Special Properties and Advantages of Lactoprene 
tion of various other synthetic rubbers, is used to make In deseribing the properties and potential uses ot 
lactoprene. Unlike many of the synthetic rubbers, lacto- — lactoprene, it is compared with standard GR-S. now 
prene is not a butadiene or diene copolymer; it 1s a co-produced in large quantities as a large-volume general 
polymer made with an acrylic ester, such as ethyl acry- purpose synthetic rubber. Based on such a comparison, 
late, as the principal monomer. .\Ithough butadiene rub- the advantages and disadvantages of lactopren are sur 
bers and aervlic elastomers are structurally similar in marized as follows: 
having a long carbon chain, the butadiene chain has a eee ne ee eee 
olefinic linkages and no ester groups; whereas the acrylic 4 > ape ame gis 

; a ee - Ty ae te Reagent ENT eg , Fs. 
chain has ester groups, but no olefinic linkages. A por- OS panei ; 
tion of a butadiene polymer chain may be written as 1. Flex life (2) 

CECH -CHCEHICELCH :CHCH 2. Oil resistance (3) 
whereas the lactoprene polymer chain is represented as 3 Resistance to oxidation and aging at normal a1 evated 
CO RR COX yR temperatures (9) 
' 4. Resistance to sunlight 
CH.CH—CH.CH—CH:CH—CH:CH Sg eae one sera epee eee 
P ermeability. to vdrogen, Nelum, and carbot 
2. Retention of elongation at high temperature4 
COOR COOK 3 \brasion resistance (accord nite 

These structural features have a direct bearing on the = 4. Ease and simplicity of produ 
properties of the raw polymer and the vuleanizates. 5. Yield from carbohydrat 
The olefinic linkages, needed for the vulcanization of ©. Suitability for production of white stocks or art ving 
butadiene polymers and natural rubber, facilitate oxida- ee eee 
tion and are largely responsible for deterioration and Equal with respect to 

: . poe See ie . 1. Ease of pigment incorporation4 
aging. Not having olefinic linkages, lactoprene is resis- — , Fe LE AY ae ae 
tant to oxidation and weathering. New methods which — 3° Retention of tensile strength at 212° | 
eliminate the need of olefinic linkages are used to vul- 9 4.) Permanent set 
canize lactoprene. The oxygen-containing ester groups 5. Resilience at 2125 FA 
in lactoprene are probably responsible for its oil /nferior with respect 
resistance. 1. Tensile strength at normal temperatures ¢slig 

Various types of acrylic elastomers have been made by ||, Pa d with yr GR-S)4 
polymerizing different acrylic esters, CH.e: CH COOR. = Retention of modult 212° F. exe : — 
Ethyl acrylate has been used in most instances, however, 7 SOMPresston set Calg) , 

; : i 2 4+. Heat build-up (except for highs res)? 
and most attention has been given to copolymers made 5  Resifience at room temperature! 
by polymerizing ethyl acrylate with a small quantity of 6. Flexibility at low temperatures (but sufficiently Sexible—it 
a halogen-containing monomer such as 3-chloropropy] plasticized—at temperatures normal in civilian applications 

ecrviate (CHs:CHCOOCH-CH-CH.CIl) or 2-chloro- 7. Resistance to steam 

ethyl vinyl ether (CICH-CH-OCH :CH.).  Lactoprene — > Swelling in smesdid although undesirable 

EV is made by polymerizing an emulsified mixture of ceawen ape Gag ie aaa Triage ne advantages 
93 ethyl acrylate and 5 chloroethyl vinyl ether. , Perey enone Xt eg sh is Saga Cee 
Although it cures somewhat more slowly than the corre- cin: ee aie ameaeedl Siak de abiee ok actelic eniaie 
sponding ethyl acrylate-chloropropyl acrylate copolymer will be wstenaiitialty tas red) 


(1)? it is generally similar in other respects. Lacto- 
prene EV presumably has the following chain structure. 
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The monomers used in’ preparing 
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liquids at room temperature ; hence pressure ¢ ipment 
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of polymer is almost quantitative. Properties may be 
varied over a wide range by using various acrylic esters 
or by copolymerizing with other monomers. The crude 
polymer is soluble in many organic solvents, and there- 
is suitable for the preparation of coatings and 
adhesives. At least two separate curing mechanisms 
appear to be available for vulcanization, depending on 
the formulation employed; hence vulcanizates having 
various properties can be made through the proper selec- 
tion of recipe; white vulcanizates in particular and prod- 
Since no initial 


fore it 


ucts having pastel shades are possible. 
breakdown is required, the polymer is well suited to com- 
pounding in a Banbury mixer. Plasticizers and soften- 
ers are not required for compounding although they 
may be used successfully if desired. Acrylic esters, the 
monomers, can be made from petroleum, coal, or carbo- 
hydrates. One pound of carbohydrate vields approxi- 
mately one pound of reinforced lactoprene vulcanizate. 

PoTENTIAL Uses. Lactoprene naturally should prove 
most useful in fields in which its special properties are 
used to the maximum. Because of its excellent flex 
life, cut-growth resistance and resistance to oils, oxida- 
tion, and deterioration at normal and elevated tempera- 
tures, lactoprene should be useful, possibly preferable to 
other elastomers, for products such as hose, gaskets, 
and packings, transmission and conveyer belts, boots, 
soles, and heels which come in contact with oil or heat, 
tank linings where oil or high temperatures are encoun- 
tered, printing rolls, white articles or articles having 
pastel shades, oil-resistant gloves and fabrics, machine 
and instrument supports, grommets, mats, and pads, 
protective covers, cements, gasoline hose nozzles, coated 
cloth and paper (applied from solution or water emul- 
sion), and laminated paper and cloth. 

Lactoprene has been experimentally used as latex and 
Hard rubber-like materials have 
More data are needed. 


as rubber cement. 
been made from lactoprene. 
however, to assess the merit and possibilities of lacto- 
prene in these fields. 

VULCANIZATION OF SATURATED POLYMERS. Rubber 
and most of the synthetic elastomers (+) are made vul- 
canizable (5) by the presence of olefinic linkages. The 
earliest type of lactoprene (6) was unsaturated also 
and, like natural rubber, was vulcanized through the 
olefinic linkages. A more recent type of lactoprene 
(1-3), however, is saturated and contains halogen, which 
is the active group that facilitates vulcanization. This 
new method of vulcanizing is versatile and has certain 
advantages not possessed by conventional methods. Both 
sulfur and various non-sulfur recipes can be used to 
vulcanize these lactoprene copolymers, which are essen- 
tially halogen-containing acrylic resins having rubber- 
like properties. 

Previous WorK ON VULCANIZATION OF ACRYLIC 
Resins. The first patents obtained by Rohm (7), who 
pioneered the industrial exploitation of acrylic resins, 
were concerned with making artificial rubber. Rohm 
prepared his rubber subtitute by mixing a polymerized 
acrylic ester with sulfur and heating the mixture at 
about 40° C. for two hours. The mechanism and nature 
of this purported vulcanization of essentially saturated 
acrylic polymers were not described. 

Rohm and Bauer (&) described the preparation of 
acrylic resin mixtures, containing mineral fillers and 
other materials, which they claimed were suitable for 
the manufacture of skidproof tires. According to the 
reports of other investigators (9), rubber-like materials 
have been made by the emulsion polymerization of acry- 
lic esters, and the rubber-like properties of acrylic resins 
have been enhanced by the admixture of tannic acid, 
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ferric acetate, copper powder, and antimony potassium 
tartrate (10). 

Nowak (11) claimed that vulcanization does not 
occur When polyacrylic esters and sulfur mixtures are 
heated unless a surface catalyst, such as carbon black, is 
present. His process of making rubber-like materials 
consisted in incorporating sulfur, §8-naphthol, carbon 
black, and tale into polymerized ethyl acrylate by milling 
at 90 to 110° C. 

Vulcanization of acrylic polymers having olefinic un- 
saturation has been mentioned briefly. Mark and Fikent- 
scher (12) prepared a polymer of allyl acrylate by 
treating polyacrylyl chloride with allyl alcohol and 
stated that vulcanization transformed it into rubber-like 
products. The copolymers of vinyl §-methylcrotonate 
and an acrylic ester have been vulcanized with sulfur, 
presumably by unsaturation furnished by the vinyl 
s-methylerotonate (13). 

Butadiene and related dienes have been copolymerized 
with either acrylic esters (14) or methacrylic esters 
(15) to form rubber-like products. Usually three parts 
of butadiene are used for each part of acrylic ester. The 
resulting copolymers would be expected to have con- 
siderable unsaturation and be capable of vulcanization. 
Regardless of the merit of this type of synthetic rubber, 
such products contain more butadiene than acrylic ester 
and therefore are more appropriately classified as buta- 
diene rubbers. 

To the best of our knowledge the vulcanization of 
saturated halogen-containing acrylic resins had not been 
described in technical literature prior to work on lacta- 
prene (1). 


Lactoprene Raw Materials 

Acrylic esters (16) (CH.: CH COOR) are the prin- 
cipal raw materials in the production of lactoprene 
copolymers, which are subsequently vulcanized to give 
lactoprene rubber. Ethyl acrylate (CH::CHCOOCH: 
CH,) is particularly suitable because its polymers are 
soft and rubbery. Polymers of methyl acrylate 
(CH::CHCOOCH;) are stronger but less elastic than 
the polymers of ethyl acrylate. Some of the higher 
acrylic esters (17), such as n-butyl acrylate, yield softer 
and more rubbery polymers than ethyl acrylate. 

Acrylic esters can be made commercially from petro- 
leum, coal, and fermentable carbohydrates (18), such as 
milk sugar, corn sugar, molasses, and wood hydrolyzates, 
as outlined below. 

Petroleum ) 





or ) ——._.=.». ethylene ——_—_ ethylene oxide 
coal ) 

— ethylene cvanohydrin ———-s acrylic esters. 

Sugar ———» lactic acid ——. methyl lactate 


a methyl acetyl lactate ——— methyl] acry- 
late ———— higher alkyl acrylates 

A recent report (19) describes a new and inexpen- 
sive method of making acrylic acid and ethyl acrylate 
that was developed in Germany during World War II. 
The method comprises interaction of either: acetylene, 
water, and carbon monoxide; or acetylene, ethanol, and 
carbon monoxide in the presence of nickel carbonyl. 

The simple acrylic polymers, such as are obtained by 
polymerizing ethyl acrylate, can be vulcanized with ben- 
zoyl peroxide or quinone dioxime recipes (1), but vul- 
canization is facilitated by the presence of halogen in 
the polymer. This halogen can be introduced convenient- 
ly by copolymerizing the ethyl acrylate with a small 
proportion (approximately 5%) of halogen-containing 
monomers, such as chloropropyl acrylate (CH:2:CH- 
COOCH:CH:-CH:C]) or  chloroethyl vinyl — ether 
(CH: :CHOCH.CH.C1). 
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Phe chloropropyl acrylate has been made on a large 
laboratory scale by the interaction of 3-chloropropanol 
and methyl acrylate. Largely because of the present 


cost. and scarcity of chloropropyl acrylate, chloroethy! 
vinvl ether is now preferred for the preparation ot 
halogen-containing acrylic elastomers 


has been made by the 
ether (CICH:CH: 
for this preparation 


Chloroethyl vinyl ether (20) 
reaction of alkali with chloroethy1 
OCH.CH.CI]). The reagents needed 
are now produced commercially at low cost. 


Phe other materials (water, ammonium persulphate, 
emulsifiers such as Tergitol No. 4° and Triton 720, and 


snorganic salts for coagulating 
the preparation of lactoprene by emulsion polymerization 


eadily 


the emulsion) needed for 





(21) sage available at low cost. 


Properties of Lactoprene Copolymer 


\fter the copolymer is washed and dried, it is : white 
/essentially colorless), soft, elastic solid. When obtained 


hy coagulating an emulsion that has been ae 


steam-distilled, the polymer is virtually odorless. The 
density of the polymer is approximately 1.15. Ithough 
it is insoluble in water, it swells considerably when 


p Ny met 
toluene, 
unless a 
solution 


water. The 
such as 


extended periods in 
is soluble in many organic 
wetone, ethyl acetate, and dioxane. 
suitably balanced solvent mixture ts used, the 
is like ly to exhibit considerable body.” 

s crude form the polymer is thermoplastic, but 
on the mill gives the impression that it con 
This indication is erroneous 


nersed tor 
solvent 
Hlowever, 


‘false 
In it 
its behavior 


tains a large gel fraction. 
however, because the polymer may be dissolved com 
pletely in oa suitable solvent. Furthermore, when 


roughness of the 
ordinary 


the 
observed at 


peratures are raised, 
which is usually 
lling temperatures, disappears, and the stock processes 
smoothly. Milling is further facilitated by part to 
) parts of a processing aid such as stearic acid or a 


processing tem 


led sheet, 


one 


ae sticizer in the compounding formula. This process- 
ing behavior is explainable if one considers the large 
number of polar side groups attached to the polymer 


forces between these 
responsib le for 


hain. The existence of attractive 
groups suggests that this may be 
e apparent gelled character of the crude polymer. 

"The crude polymer does not require a_ preliminary 
lreakdown on the mill. Improved tensile ae are 
obtained when the is milled on hot rolls. When 
Lactoprene EV is properly formulated, the compound 


stock 
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can be made to adhere to the front roll throughout the 
milling. However, unless a processing aid is added, 
the required milling temperature usually makes the stock 
too hot to handle during milling. 

An important advantage of using plasticizers is 
they lower the brittle point. Normally an unplasticized 
Lactoprene EV vulcanizate will have a brittle point in 
the neighborhood of 15° C. The use of 10 to 20 parts 
Gt plasticizer per 100 parts of polymer lowers the brittle 
point to —40° C., as hod of Selke 
\Wins and We 


that 


measured by the met 


pear, ‘mp (22). Data on Phares S( 








(23) and dioectyl scbacate as compounding ingredients 
shown in Vable 1, and more recent results indicate 
that “Thiokol” TP90-B, Flexol 4GO, and other plast 
cizers may be used to advantage 

VULCANIZATION AND CURING ReEcires: | oprene 
IV copolymer contains the active chlorine center for 
vulcanization in addition to the functional groups pres 
ent in polvethyl acrylate. Thus it is vuleaniza not 
only with the agents capable of curing polvethyl acrvlate 
| (a) the hydroxides of certain bivalent metals (24 
(b) the oxides of these bivalent metals used with stearic 
acid, (¢) quinone dioxime and certain metal oxi ind 
d) benzoyl peroxide], but also with numerous other 
agents, including sulfur, sulfur-bearing compounds, 
amines, and Polyac (25). Moreover, in some instances 
— agents capable of sve polvethy] ac rylate are 

ised with Lactoprene EV, the curing rate is re eher, and 


a phy sical : oad: 
From 
merizing with chloroethv!] 
vulcanization of the 
Lactoprene EV usually cures 
general-purpose synthetics when the con 


propert ies are 


these observations one concludes that copoly 


vinyl ether facilitates 


acrvlic elastomer. 


more slowly than the 


parison is based 





en a common recipe. The acrylic copolymer stock dif 
fers from the diene synthetics (26) in that it has a 
~o-called optimum cure, and reversion of tensile proper- 
ties occurs with overcure. However, under ordinary 
conditions, optimum modulus is usually obtained in 
anywhere from six to 72 hours at 300° F.. depending 
upon the compounding formula employe The fast 


usually produce 


vulcanizates 
indicated by change in 


curing amine recipes 

which revert rapidly. as tensile 
properties during prolonged exposure to dry heat (2, 3) 
vuleanizates formulated | 
phur recipes exhibit extended resistance to heat. 
‘he combination of a fast- and a slow-curing a 
the compounding may be expected to yield 


Conversely, wv slow-curt 


recipe 
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Although many recipes may be used for yulcanizing 
lactoprene, the following has been used most frequently 


in recent work: 


155 


Compounding and curing Lactoprene EV with this 
recipe has been described in detail elsewhere (3). It 1s 
principally designed for producing vulcanizates of su- 
perior heat resistance. Stocks compounded according 
to this recipe cure at a reasonable rate, and the resulting 
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in adjusting the recipe the conditions of exposure must 
be kept in mind if stability of the vulcanizate is to be 
maintained, 

Numerous curing recipes for lactoprene have been 
used, and the results shown in Tables 1, 2, and 3 demon- 
strate that various types of agent can be used to vul- 
canize halogen-containing acrylic elastomers. The ten- 
sile properties exhibited, however, are in most cases 
suggestive of relative rates of cure only. It must be 
remembered that these stocks are with few exceptions 
slow to reach optimum cure so that they may be expected 
to be undercured to varying degrees, dependent upon 
the relative efficiencies of the curing agents used. 


































































































vulcanizate has unusual resistance to aging by dry heat, Pai Vereaxization oF LactopRene EV* 
even at temperatures as high as 300° F. However the _ Recipe N 7 207 200 7 
recipe has not been critically evaluated. The Trimene 9 Yiu 
Base is introduced to insure comparatively rapid cur- cs aaa 
2 a > a a ipsolene 
ing; whereas the sulfur and Monex are responsible for — Polyac ...2..: 
a delayed cure; the combination produces a stock of — Ttethylene tetra 
broad curing range. For practical reasons it has been — p-Quinone. soar 
. - xime (4G... ee 
customary to cure this stock for one hour to two hours Accelerator ‘868 
at 298° F. The result is a somewhat undercured vul- — 7tire att oe 2 
canizate, as indicated by the increase in modulus during Red lead See 
. <a ° ° : “inc Oxide ..... lt 
heat aging at 300° F. For more rapid curing it would : 
probably be advantageous to increase the proportion of ‘ eo i 
amine and possibly compensate by reducing the amount 120 $231 12 298 298 : 
of sulfur. It must be remembered that the observations ] 1650 1500 1460 174 60 1 
on the delayed curing characteristics are based on heat- AD) he 5 Os 2 ? 
aging data (air cure). Under these conditions a por- 4 4S 47S 45S 58 
tion of the free vulcanizing agents in the cured specti- ae id BF a7 re ( ; ; 
; tee eae ‘ 2 o eee o 18 18 1) ( 17 12 
men may be fugitive. This view is supported by the fact freak set ee _ 
that the tensile properties of specimens of this vul- Oven aged 3 days F. 
canizate which are aged in a circulating-air oven tend — fgnsle. Pest. + "440 "421 pth a z 
to revert whereas similar specimens aged in Wood's Hardness, Shor 0 9 s! 
mietal at the same temperature continue to harden. Thus — *an recipes contained 100 parts Lactoprene EV and 30 parts SRE k 
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PERCENT ELONGATION 


Fig. 1. Stress-Strain Curves of Lactoprene 
EV Cured with Sulfur and Monex (2073) 


PERCENT ELONGATION 


Fig. 2. Stress-Strain Curves of Lacto- 
prene EV Cured with Sulfur and Pepso- 
lene (2141) 
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Fig. 3. Stress-Strain Curves of Lactoprene EV 
Cured with Polyac and Tuads (2074) 
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Fig. 4. Stress-Strain 















































Curves of  Lacto- 
prene EV Cured 
with GMF. and !'60 
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hese recipes include those based on (a) sulfur and 
accelerators; (b) Polyac (25) with accelera 
tors: (c) amines and amine condensation products ; and 
(d) agents such as quinone dioxime. Many have been 
found suitable for curing halogen-containing acrylic 
elastomers other than Lactoprene EV, such as the co- 
polymer of 95% ethyl acrylate and 5% chloropropy! 
acrylate. The first three recipes in Table 2 employing 
(a) sulfur and Monex, (b) sulfur and Pipsolene, and 
(c) Polyac and Tuads give vulcanizates having good 
resistance to aging at elevated temperatures. The stress 


, alone or 


Base (2126) 
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Fig. 6. Stress-Strain 
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strain curves of these vulcanizates given in Figures 


le 2 ang: a 
When amines are employed in the vulcanization 


reasonable degree of cure may be obtained in 30 minutes 


or less at 298° F. as shown in Table 3. A number of 
the amine recipes are characterized by rapid curing 


and the production of vulcanizates having low break 
set, high tear strength, and inverted stress-strain curves 
as indicated in Figures 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, respectively. 
Data obtained by vulcanizing Lactoprene EV with 
various sulfur-accelerator and Polyac recipes are given 
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1. In general, vulcanization with sulfur oc 
tt a low rate. and the vuleanizates were heat oor iis 
resistant. The curing rate was improved when sulfur Ml "thant 
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Furnace Blacks—Present and Future 
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Fig. 1. Schematic Diagram of the Channel Process 





\ST vear the rubber industry consumed 1,200,000, 
OOO pounds of carbon black. ‘This foure is sig 
nificant not only because of its magnitude, mor 

than double that of prewar vears, but also for the fact 
that half was produced by the furnace 
vears ago this process accounted for less than 10 of 
the total black production. The expansion in production 
and use of furnace blacks can be attributed in good 
part to the war emergency and the introduction of syn 
thetic rubber. With the passing of this emergency and 
with natural rubber again available, the question natu 
rally arises as to whether this process, which skyrocketed 
to such prominence, will retain its present high position 
or decline to its prewar status, producing a specialty 
product accounting for only a small fraction of the total 
carbon black production. The question can be answered 
at once. Not only will the furnace process retain its 
present position, but it appears scheduled to play an 
even more dominant role in future production of carbon 
black. Economy and variety of raw materials, high pro- 
luction capacity, versatility of operation, and variety of 
products so favor the furnace process that the likelihood 
of its ever again being overshadowed by the channel 
process seems extremely remote. The basis for this 
pinion can be demonstrated by a detailed comparison 
of the nature, operation, and economy of the channel 
and the furnace processes, together with an evaluation 
of the variety and properties of the blacks produced by 
each, 


pr CESS. Ten 


The Channel Process 

The channel process for producing carbon black was 
introduced in 1892 and has been employed for more 
than 50 years without essential change detail. It is 
shown schematically in Figure 1. Natural gas is burned 
in small “bat wing” flames in an insufficient air supply. 
The small, smoky flames impinge on reciprocating metal 
channel irons which serve as collecting surfaces for the 
soot or carbon black deposited from the flame. Between 
2,000-4,000 of these small flames, together with the 
appropriate number of collecting channels, are housed 
ina single sheet iron covered burner building. typical 
plant consists of 300 burner buildings and covers more 
than 50 acres of ground. The plant burns about 60, 
Q00.000 cubie feet of gas a day and produces about 
100,006 pounds of carbon black. 


The Furnace Process 

The furnace, like the channel process, is also a partial 
combustion process; a portion of the hydrocarbon fuel 
is decomposed to carbon by the heat liberated on oxida- 
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furnace, 


W. R. Smith’ and B. A. Wilkes’ 





Fig. 2. Schematic Diagram of the Furnace Process 


tion of the remainder. [lere the resemblance between 
the two processes ceases. In place of the many thousands 
of small individual flames, the 
a large volume of air and gas under 


furnace process employs 
going reaction in an 


insulated retort or furnace, and instead of iI] 


1] 

llecting 
the black by impingement, electric precipitation and 
centrifuging are —_—-* The process is outlined in 


igure Z, Air and gas in proper rath ire admitted 
through a plurality of separate ports in the “burner” to 
the insulated furnace. 
single furnace. Combustion of hydrocarbon and for- 
mation of black occur concurrently in the furnace at 
temperatures of from 2200 to 2800° KF. The carbon 
black suspended in the spent combustion gases is carried 
trom the furnace through large flues to a water spray 
tower where the temperature of the * is reduced 
to 400° F. It then passes through a pair of Cottrell 
clectric precipitators which flocculate the black particles 
into loose clusters which are then easily centrifuged 
trom the suspension by the Cyclone collectors. The 
flutfy black drops to the bottom of these collectors and 
is transferred by air lifts to the pelletizing equipment 
where it is converted into free flowing pellets. 


Two to five burners fire into a 


smoke” 


Comparison of Channel and Furnace Processes 


As far as control and flexibility of operating variables 
are concerned, the furnace process is at a distinct advan 
tage. This arises in part from the compactness of the 
furnace plant; such a plant covers scarcely more than 
an acre as contrasted with the 50 acres required for a 
channel plant, and also from the nature of the process. 
For example, the ratio of air to gas is an important vari 
«ble in determining particle size. In the channel process 
this is controlled over rather narrow limits by manually 
adjusting drafts at the base of each building; while in 
the furnace process forced air is metered into the burner. 
This practice not only pernuts precise control, but also 
makes possible a wider range of air gas ratios than could 
be obtained by the natural draft method used in’ the 
channel process. 

The size to which a carbon particle 
depends on contact time. This factor is determined by 
the rate of gas flow and the volume of the furnace. In 
the channel process, where a free flame 
It is obvious that wide variation in contact time 


grows in a flame 


serves as the 
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is not possible since the flame volume depends on the gas 
flow. .\s contact times in the free flames of the channel 
process are short, of the order of 0.1 second and cannot 
be appreciably increased, the maximum particle size is 
limited to around 300 A, i.e.,an EPC black. In the fur- 
nace process, however, the fixed furnace volume permits 
wide variation in contact time. By independent tem 
perature control and variation in total volume of gas 


passed through the furnace it is possible to obtain eftec- 
tive contact time as short as those experienced in the 
channel process, and also considerably longer. Thus, 
while the furnace process is able to produce blacks as 
fine in size as those of the channel process, it is also 
capable of producing much larger particle sized blacks. 

While enrichment of natural gas supplies with pro- 
pane and butane has been practiced occasionally in the 
channel process, it is evident that the use of higher boiling 
hydrocarbons is not feasible ; consequently this method is 
limited to essentially gaseous raw materials. On the 
cther hand the furnace process can be operated with a 
high degree of efficiency with liquid hydrocarbons. In 
fact, 15,000,000 gallons of oil were utilized for this pur- 
pose in 1945. When it is realized that less than 16% of 
our total production of petroleum would be adequate to 
supply our present annual carbon black needs, and, 
further, that the cheapest grades of low-cost fuel oils 
and residues would suffice, it is evident that the geo- 
graphic location of future plants need not be dictated by 
location of the fuel supply. 

The relative efficiency of these two methods of carbon 
black manutacture are often quoted as 5¢¢ carbon re 
covery for the channel and 30¢¢ for the furnace com- 
This comparison, of course, is unfair 
since under these conditions the channel is producing 
MPC and the furnace an SRF grade of black. A more 
proper comparison is that made when the furnace is 
producing tine furnace black, and the channel process 

' Under such conditions the 
situation is much less favorable to the furnace process. 





bustion process. 


an easy processing black. 


\t present the economic advantage gained by the greater 

recovery of the furnace process is offset to a considerable 

extent by its higher fixed charges. However there is 

every reason to believe that this recovery figure will be 

improved in the future, resulting in a considerable eco- 
ic ¢ furnace process. 

The above comparisons, made to support the original 
thesis that the furnace process will maintain an impor 
tant position in carbon black production, should not be 
as indicating a complete abandonment of the 
channel Many premium grades of black 
Goubtless will always be produced by the channel process, 
and many situations involving raw material will make 
the channel process the preferred one. 
seem probable that the inexpensive “work horse” grades 
of black will in the future be produced largely in the 
furnace process. It is unfortunate that the terms “fur- 
nace black” and “channel black” have come into such 


} 


nomic advantage for the 


construed 


process. 


However it does 


general use as they create a quality barrier quite without 


foundation. It would be desirable if the term “carbon 
black” returned to general use, and the nomenclature 
identifying the particular method of manufacture dis- 
carded. It appears possible to produce blacks with vir 
tually identical properties in both processes; the particu 
lar method which the carbon black manufacturer will 
adopt in the future to produce a desired grade of black 
appears a poor basis for identifying the product. 

The analytical and rubber properties of the most 
widely used rubber grades of carbon black are presented 
in Table 1. The particle diameters of the channel blacks 
illustrate the point made earlier that this process is re 
stricted to the production of fine particle-size blacks. 
The wider variation of the furnace process is evident 
from the spread between the 600 A diameter of the SRF 
blacks and the 320 A diameter of the fine furnace blacks. 
Table 1 is limited to blacks now in commercial produc 
tion. Furnace blacks extending further into the EPC 
range are coming into production, and blacks extending 
considerably further into the channel range are in devel 
opment. 

X-ray diffraction analysis of furnace blacks demon 
strate their structural identity with channel blacks. Both 
channel and furnace black particles are essentially 
spherical assemblies of quasi-graphitic crystallites. The 
dimensions of these quasi-crystallites composing the car 
bon black particles have been determined by x-ray 
analysis as follows: 
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where L. represents the thickness, and L, the breadth of 
the quasi-graphitic crystallites. While they appear to be 
somewhat broader in SRF and HMF blacks than in a 
channel black, the ditference is not sufficient to indicate 
any essential variation in fundamental structure. 

The volatile content of furnace blacks is considerably 
lower than that of channel blacks. This volatile matter 
is primarily chemisorbed oxygen, and the lower content 
of the furnace blacks follows from the fact that in the 
furnace the black does not encounter an exidizing at- 
mosphere until after it has cooled to such Jow tempera 
tures that chemisorption of oxygen is negligible. This 
accounts In good part for the low DPG adsorption and 
fast curing properties of these blacks. 

By turning to the rubber properties of the blacks in 
Table 1, it is evident that many of the correlations pre 
viously deduced for channel blacks can be applied to 
furnace blacks. Thus tensile strength, hysteresis, and 
processing characteristics depend chiefly on particle size. 
Qn the other hand, modulus and elongation of the stock 
are independent of particle size. Surface activity and 
“structure” formation in the black have been suggested 
as factors involved in the varying ability of carbon 
blacks to stiffen rubber stocks. This action is displayed 
most prominently by the HMF blacks. While the same 
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ceneral correlations can be observed in a series of fur- 
nace blacks as in a series of channel blacks, combination 
of properties in a given furnace black may vary from 


those found in a channel black of corresponding particle 
size. This is most striking with regard to processing 
and hysteresis properties. Thus, while the fine furnace 
black described Table 1 has reinforcing properties 
epproaching an easy processing channel black, its 
processing and hysteresis properties are closer to those 
commonly identified with the furnace blacks. This point 
suggests that high reinforcement does not necessarily 
difficult and high heat generation. 


involve processing 


Applications of Furnace Blacks 


Industry's first attempt at producing a black having 
reinforcing properties in rubber between those of the 
well-known channel types and the semi-reinforcing fur- 
nace types resulted in the familiar high modulus furnace 
types. Further attempts along the same lines resulted 
in blacks having greater or lesser reinforcing properties, 
but in every case retaining the typical high modulus-low 
elongation properties which gave HMF _ blacks their 
name. 

Some furnace blacks produced trom liquid fuel or 
oil have remarkable processing properties and are ex- 
tremely useful for flattening or smoothing out rubber 

stocks, particularly GR-S, but again the usefulness of 
these blacks is limited by their extremely high modulus 
and low elongation properties. Blacks of this type are 
rarely used as the basic reinforcing filler in rubber com- 
pounds, but are more generally and successfully used 
in conjunction with blacks having normal tensile-modu- 
lus relations. 

However fine furnace (FF) blacks having reinforcing 
properties in a range approaching or equalling those of 
channel black, without sacrificing elongation, are now in 
commercial production. The rubber properties of such 
a black are shown in Table 1. This type black, embody, 
ing the good reinforcing properties of channel black and 
processing properties of furnace black, has 
industry. In tire treads, par- 
ticularly bus and truck sizes, where high resilience, low 
heat generation properties are of prime importance, 
these characteristics may be procured with very little 
sacrifice in wear. Extremely resistance to flex 
cracking and cut growth can be expected. Furnace blacks 
having greater reinforcing properties are already being 
pony for passenger-size tires, where greater stress 

s placed on wear. In other portions of the tire, such 
as ply or cushion stock or bead stock, the usual proper- 
ties of this FF black should prove useful. 

In inner tubes the low modulus-high elongation prop- 
erties of this type of fine furnace black should be of 
decided value. In GR-I tubes, where it is common prac- 
tice to employ mixtures of channel and furnace types in 
order to provide proper uncured and cured physical 
properties, this black should prove particularly useful. 

In mechanical goods, where good resilience and wear 
or reinforcement characteristics are desirable, this tine 
furnace type is replacing mixtures of channel and fur- 
cases other furnace types impart- 


the good 
many uses in the rubber 


good 


nace types and in some 
ing lesser reinforcement. 

In wire and cable, where good processing properties 
combined with good wear or reinforcement are essential, 
fine furnace black should fill a real need. This is par- 
ticularly true in neoprene jacket compounds, where chan- 
nel-type blacks are usually needed in order to obtain 
sufficient reinforcement. The resulting compound is 
usually a very “touchy” one from the standpoint of heat 
generated during milling or mixing. As a matter of fact, 
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some compounders have been forced to use mixtures of 
channel and SRF or HMF type blacks with a resulting 
loss in reinforcement in order to reduce mixing tem- 
peratures to safe limits. By substituting the FF type 
of black for the channel black or the mixtures, Banbury 
nuxing temperatures are considerably reduced, and very 
little reinforcement. .\ decided 
improvement is usually noted in the extrudability and 
eeneral processing properties of the finished product. 

In compounds such as footwear, heel, and 
ethers where certain physical requirements must be met 
and where high loadings are usually employed with con 
sequent high-temperature mixing conditions, these FF 
blacks should allow the compounder to enjoy more lati 
tude than he had in the past when choice of 
reinforcing fillers has been governed at least in part by 
the efficiency of his processing sn 

Discussion to this point has been contined largely to 
the specific properties and use of the fine furnace types 
ot black. Little reference has been made in detail to 
the HMF and SRF types since it is felt that the function 
well 


sacrifice 1s made in 


s( les, or 


has ever 


of these materials in the rubber industry 1s pretty 
recognized. It is the general feeling, however, that in 


recognized HME blacks are 
now used in volume, largely because of the shortage of 
channel black, this type of black will, as supply cond1- 
tions improve, be replaced either by channel black or by 
fine furnace black. For certain specific uses H MF types 
will, no doubt, continue to be used, but in far less volume 
than present conditions now make necessary. 

\With the return of natural rubber the 
SRE black consumed will no doubt decrease appreciably, 
but because of its low cost and good processability and 
fact that this material has found a 
compounds during the war where 
item, it is the belief that 
place (in terms 


most instances where the 


volume of 


also because of the 
place in many rubber 
formerly it was an unfamiliar 
this black will occupy a somewhat larger 
of percentage of total carbon black consumption) than 
it did before the war. 


At apt SRF blacks are serving a very useful 
purpose 1 1 helping alleviate the very — shortages 
which exist in the supply of thermal-type blacks. Many 
compounders have found that by using approximately 


black and inert 
nedium ther 
quality and a 


50/50 mixtures (by volume) of SRF 
fillers a very satisfactory replacement of 
mal black may be procured both from 
cost standpoint. Because of the higher — 
of the inert fillers used in conjunction with the black 
(such as clays or whitings) this type of replacement 
must be confined to rubber compounds where increase in 
everall specific gravity can be tolerated by specifications. 
Mixtures of SRE black and inert fillers are not com 
pletely satisfactory replacements for fine thermal black. 
Ultimate tensile figures in all types of compounds at all 
matched, but the extremely low 
properties imparted by FT 


S| vecific 


loadings can easily be 
modulus-high elongation 
type cannot be duplicated in the 
pound with the mixture. Some studies employing mix 
tures of fine furnace blacks 
ree of success in duplicating tensile, 
with some 


average rubber com 
a consid rable de 
modulus, and elon 
sacrifice in 


indicate 
¢ 


€ 
ration characteristics, but resilt 


Ss‘ 
ence. Some time ago channel black-inert filler mixtures 
were investigated from the same standpoint. Duplica 


considerably 
furnace 


tion of fine thermal black physicals were 
less satisfactory than those obtained using fine 
black and inert fillers. 

The flexibility of the furnace 
standpoint of production has already been discussed, and 
the above facts illustrate the versatility and usefulness 
ot furnace blacks from the rubber compounders’ view- 

(Continued on page 412) 
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EDITORIALS 


New Educational Program 
on Synthetic Rubber Needed 


NEAV and aggressive campaign by the rubbe 
seicleecte + seeanrat ] 11, ] 

ustry to educate the general public on the 

e-gal} . * Pre ee ery -] - 

> UbDDet products, particularis passenger! 
res made with a major 1) irtion of svnthetie rubber 
(; “ tvp Is Ve needed at the present 
1 eptance of s products in the postwat 

) . Tet ealized ‘ we eXtent expecter 

S es ber goods manutacturers and me 

7 1 : . 

ers Congress ( 11S onal important factor 
P ae pee noe ee et Ome eneee Weep | 1 
( oO n 8 solution Of The ureadyv adimecult and 
omplex problem of deciding just what kind of legisla 
ti s country should have as its long-term = rubber 


Because of the overemphasis placed on the unfortunate 
personal experiences with some synthetic rubber passen- 


ger-car ures, as reported by Bernard De Voto in the 


October, 1946, issue of Harper's magazine and the fact 
that the public in general does not know that passenger- 
car tires in sizes 6.50 inches in cross-section and smaller 
ire at present permitted only 23 natural rubber, there 
has developed a strong consumer demand for all-natural- 
rubber passenger-car tires in all sizes. Actually, it is 
not likely that any passenger-car tire manufacturer will 
be able to make an all-natural-rubber passenger-car tire 
in the popular sizes until after March 31, 1948, if he can 
then. 

The rubber goods manufacturing industry and the 
government are both vitally concerned with the success 
or failure of synthetic rubber to gain public acceptance 
in large-volume consumer items in this country, first, 
since 1t would make the solution of our problem of na- 
tional security in rubber possible with the minimum of 
government intervention, and, second, because it would 
stabilize the price of natural rubber on world markets 
and stabilize the operations of the rubber goods manu- 
facturing industry in this country. The second reason 
might also be considered a contribution to our overall 
national security in that it would help to maintain our 
industrial economic health in the necessary good condi- 
tion in the vears that lie immediately ahead. 

The rubber goods manufacturing industry has, in the 
past, devoted a considerable amount of time and money 
to extolling the merits of products made with synthetic 
rubber, but this effort has not been so noticeable of late. 
Improvements in GR-S type synthetic rubber are being 
made almost daily, and its commercial exploitation would 
proceed at a much more rapid pace if, as it has been 
pointed out in these columns many times before, the 
existing Cross Licensing Agreement on the exchange of 
information on new developments was terminated and 


private industry was able to obtain for itself the full 


measure of profit from developments paid for out of its 
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In addition to the vital interest of the rub- 


own capital. 
ber goods industry in this country in the two above- 
mentioned factors connected with the future of synthetic 
rubber in the United States, the industry should realize 
that the production by private enterprise of synthetic 


17 


rubber might become a very profitable venture, if world 


consumption of rubber should exceed the world produe- 


tion of natural rubber within the next two or three vears. 

Any educational program on synthetic rubber by the 
industry will, of necessity, require the collaboration and 
issistance of the government. The recently formed Rub- 


\dvisor\ Committe to the \rmv-N 


ber Industry 


Munitions Board is at present the most import 
ganized government-industry group dealing exclusively 
i. a ter 1 lhe aah} - 1 ] sin t +] } 4 
WIth 1Ong-Tet ponev on rubver ana shout re ee DES 
place to initiate such an educational prograt 
The program should not be so much concerned ' 
le progr. ould | si hnuch concerned 
the science and technology of synthetic rubber as 


the national and international economic aspects and wi 
the aspect of national security in rubber for this country 
for all time. The importance of rubber to our national 
economy both in war and peace should be reemphasized., 
ind it should then be shown very clearly how Congress 
recently passed a law protecting the public’s investment 
in synthetic rubber until March 31, 1948, and because of 
this law passenger-car tires and other rubber products 
will contain a large amount of synthetic rubber until 
that time. 

The improvements in GR-S-type rubber that have 
been achieved since it was first produced in volume in 
1943 should be explained in terms of tire and other rub- 
ber product quality and performance, and prospects for 
even greater improvements pointed out. It is in this 
connection that a statement from the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry of the American Chemical Society, the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, or the Society ot 
Automotive Engineers, on the pros and cons of synthetic 
versus natural rubber, now and in the future. might be 
included. An official statement by any or all of these 
professional and scientific organizations was suggested 
in February as a means of clearing away some of the 
confusion in the public mind on the subjects of synthetic 
and natural rubber and what the policy of the government 
should be concerning them. The need of this statement 
is greater now than it was then. The Office of Rubber 
Reserve technical consulting committee reports for the 
various branches of the industry, which record the cur- 
rent problems of the fabricating industry and what ts 
being done by the synthetic rubber producing industry 
to solve them, might be rewritten for presentation to the 
general public and, if presented against a background of 
worldwide rubber economics, might be most helpful. 

It is therefore suggested that the rubber goods indus- 
try and the government, instead of accepting the public's 
lack of interest in products made of synthetic rubber 
and attempting to plan future policy and operations with 
this handicap, immediately and agressively institute an 
educational program that will renew this interest and 
insure the future of the synthetic rubber industry in the 


United States. 
































Scientific and Technical Activities 


CPA Consulting Technical Committee Meeting 


announced, India 


A’ PREVIOUSLY 

RUBBER Wor.p is publishing, as re- 

ived, the minutes of meetings held by 

e technical consulting committees of 

CPA Rubber Division. The minutes | 
iblished cover that part of the meetings 
hich deals with the characteristics of syn- 


ye1N 





thetic rubbers not sufficiently satisfactory 
id the recommendations of Rubber Re- 


serve for the use of special GR-S types to 
counteract these inadequacies, according to 
rubber 


the special needs of each goods 


anutacturing group. 


Mechanical Goods Committee 
October 10 Meeting 


‘he Mechanical Goods Consulting Tech- 
nical Committee held a meeting on Octo- 
ber 10, 1946, in the Social Security Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Government presiding 
i were A. R. Miller, of OTC-CPA 
N. Street. of ORR. W. L. Smith, 
( he B. F. Goodrich Co., was chairmat 
of the meeting. Since the Technical Service 
Section of the Research and Development 
Division of ORR had not been established 
at the time of this meeting, these minutes 
are based primarily on internal memoranda 
and notes of personnel from ORR = and 
CPA who attended the meeting. Items of 
interest raised in subsequent CPA meet- 
ings have been added to the notes taken 
on this meeting. 

The major difficulties being experienced 
y the mechanical industry are 
(1) variability in tubing characteristics ; 
(2) poor physical properties of non-black 
loaded stocks; (3) low pure gum tensiles: 
staining and discoloration; (5) vari- 
litv in processing; (6) low hot tear re- 





goods 





sistance; (7) improved resilience and tack 
desired; and (8) blooming of cured and 
ncured stocks 


Tubing Variability 

Under variability in tubing characteris 
tics are included the rate of extrusion and 
swelling at the die. Variabiltty between 
GR-S and experimental polymers would be 
expected and should be smoothed out by 
blends with GR-S-60 or its non-staining 
variation, N-344. X-371 is now scheduled 
for production as a relatively non-staining 
iR-S-60, and other similar polymers are 
ing prepared at the government labora 
tories in Akron, as follows : 

(a) NP-60: a non-staining, mixed rosin 
acid and fatty-acid soap-emulsified GR-S, 
otherwise similar to N-344. Improved ad- 
hesion to fabrics is anticipated when com- 
pared to GR-S-60 and NX-344. 

(b) NP-64: a cross-linked isoprene-sty 
rene-divinylbenzene polymer having 
1 soap emulsification, alum coagulation, 
and a 63 + & Mooney (analogous to GR- 
S-60, except lat Isoprene 
li rected to be a superior process 


( 


rosin 


tl re] jaces buta- 
polymer, which should be of 
interest in blends with natural 
= combination should form = a 
stem with natural rubber since 
piace aging characteristics. It 
may also show improved tack in_ blends 
with non-reverting GR-S_ polymers. 

(c) NP-74: a 100 Mooney modification 

XP-64. This should give higher tensile 
strength in high gum and mineral pigment 
com diiguoes 

Phe committee 





stated that the Mooney 


Was not a satisfactory test 


polymer tor tub 


plastometer 
method for evaluating 
characteristics, and no satista tory 
apparently known by any of the committee 
members present. The approacl 
suggested was the mill banding test. Labor- 
atory tubing machines are good for thin 
walled goods, but not necessarily indicative 





nearest 


in case of heavy gages. The Garvey di 
has proved useful in the laboratory tubing 


technique. 


Non-Black Loaded Stocks 
Che problem of poor physical properties 
of non-black r 
low tensile 
rebound of GR-S types. 
results may be obtained 
with higher Mooney polymers, such as GR 
S-16 (formerly X-272) and X-274, both of 
which are GR-S-10 types The 


loaded stocks refers to the 
strength, tear resistance, and 
Slightly improved 


by compounding 


se sere 
properties of GR-S-10 in non-black stocks 
Were reported to he generally better than 
other GR-S polymers. GR-S-16 could be 
of value either alone or in blends with GR- 

-50 or N-274. The higher Mooney GR 
S-10 types have a reduced tendency to stick 
to mill rolls when compared to standard 
GR-S-10. 

The main prospect for improvement in 
the phy sical properti s is through better dis- 
persion of pigments. Latex masterbatches 
of mineral pigments have been reported to 
give better modulus, tensile, elongation, and 
ce nilieer and slightly better tear resistance, 
compared to mill mixing, while the hard 
ness remains the same. Extrusion rates 
and processing, as measured by 


are faster, 
tubing index, is improved, 
at the die is slightly greater 
taining 50 parts of Silene E 
of GR-S-40AC, and X-315, 
parts Silene EF per 100 parts GR-S 
are now available tor evaluation. 
Recent carbon black experimental mas 
terbatches in which this committee might 
he interested include: (a) N-335: contain- 
ing 25 parts Philblack per 100 parts GR-S 
10-type polymer, with polymer Mooney at 
3 5 and having a mixed rosin and fatty 


although swell 


xo con 
per 100 parts 


containing 50) 
2 





Rae 
acid soap emulsification and PBNA stabili 
zation; (b) X-334: same as X-335 except 
that it contains 40 parts Furnex in master 
batch: (¢) X-347: GR-S-Black-1 with 30 
+5 polymer Mooney: (d) GR-S- Black-2 
same as GR-S-Black-1, but contains 
parts EPC black : ‘€) X-357 55 
SRE black per 100 parts ( 

ized with 1.5 parts BILE. and with 3: 
be oad —— (f) N-369: 55 
HMF biack per 100 sain GR-S, stabilized 
with 1.5 iat BLE, and with 38 + 5 poly 
mer Mooney: (g¢) X-374: 80 parts Gastex 
per 100 parts GR S, stabilized with 1.5 
parts BLE, and with 38 + 5. polymer 
\Mloonev; (h) N-376: GR-S-Black-1 with 
50 + 5 polymer Moonev: (1) XN 1 
S-Black-1 with 70 + 5 polymer Mooney 
and (j) N-378: 55 parts SRF black ner 100 
parts GR-S-10, age with UGUL (a 
non-staining type). Evaluation samples of 
these polymers are available from ORR 


Pure Gum Tensile 

Regarding low pure gum tensiles, little 
improvement in this property can he ex- 
pected and it remains a research problem. 


Staining and Discoloration 
As for 


staining and discoloration prob 
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363. This polymer will contain 71 s 
wutadiene, 28.5 parts styrene nd 0.5-part 

i! e stabilized with UBUI 
ind + 8 mer Mooney. N-363 
is also a low water % mM variation 
X-344 

It sho ve noted that dry polymers st 
hilized UBUI ntain the same 
antioxidant as those stabilized with IBUL., 
since the UBUF is convert d to IBUT in 
the process and is used instead of IBU] 
ecau of greater ease in andling Five 
pound samples of N-362 and N-363 can be 
btained from ORR 


Processing Variability 


Improved processing iracteristics t 
equa n-stai x properties might be « 





immedia 








blends: ) GR-S- 
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blends 
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before blending them in the final process- 
ing step. Non-reverting natural rubber 
stocks may be produced by using about 


25 parts GR-S to 75 parts rubber, with 
proper acceleration. 

Regarding variability in processing, ORR 
is continuing work toward proved uni- 
formity of all factors contributing to im- 
proved GR-S. Alum-coagulated GR-S_ po- 
Iyvmers (raw) generally do not oxidize so 
as standard GR-S his d 















t naller change in vis- 
osity durin lastication. GR-S-AC, GR- 
S-10AC, and X-317AC (non-staining type) 
are among the AC types which migh [ 
interest from this viewpoint 
ire also reported to have better adhesion 
to metal. 


Low Tear Resistance 


On the subject of low hot tear resistance, 
it was noted that improved molding prop- 
erties are obtained by blending small quan- 
tities (5-30) of cross-linked GR-S po- 
Ivmers like GR-S-60 and X-344 with other 
GR-S types or natural rubber. While these 
polymers do not increase hot tear resis- 
tance, the improvement in molding quali- 
ties may counterbalance the low hot tear 
Higher styrene copolymers also ex- 
resistance than standard 


values. 





AD higher tear 

GR-S, although their low temperature 
properties are po orer. These types include 
GR-S-40AC he X-278, both of which are 


50 butadiene and 50 styrene copolymers. 
Copolymers of butadiene and chlorostyrene 
have shown increased flex life in tire tests 
and improved tear resistance. Two types 
are suggested for investigation: XP-36C, 
71 butadiene and 29 monochlorostyrene, 
which is fatty acid soap emulsified, salt 
icid coagulated, P BNA stabilized, and has 
a 62 Mooney; and XP-39, with the same 
contents, emulsification, coagulation, and 
stabilization, but with a 63 Mooney. The 
chlorostyrene polymers are not recom- 
mended for low temperature work. 





Resilience and Tack 
Major 
tack are 


prene poly mers 


improvements in resilience and 
stall research problems. The iso- 
offer the greatest improve- 
ments among presently available GR-S 
These polymers have the 
same tendency toward reversion and heat 
oftening after vulcanization as natural 


types. lsoprene 





. thus eliminating the possibility of a 
two-phase system. X-14], a 75 isoprene-25 
tyrene rosin acid emulsified polymer, has 


been reported to have lower hysteresis and 











thus lower heat generation, improved tack. 
highe l faster curing rate, and 
better t tance than standard GR-S. 
Blends and natural rubber have 
bee ( 1 by some to form a two- 
phase syste n the final product. This 
te if true, might be greatly reduced 
rr nated ble ond IS OT the 
sopren 7-281 (poly- 
rene \ pr, ORR now 
p ler pilot-plant development the fol- 
l g four additional isoprene polymers: 
\P-64: 75 isoprene, 24.5. stvrene, 
0.5 div - , : 
65 +8 M type with 
ss-linking better pro- 
ssing, except i laces buta 
liene. analogous to GR-S-60 
(b) X P-65 mtrol for X P-64 ime des- 
ption except divinylbenzene is omitted 
X P-66: 90 isoprene and 10 dichloro- 
styrene, rosin soap emulsifie i salt acid 
oagulated, PBNA stabilized, and 55-65 
Mooney 
(d) XP-74: 100 Mooney modification of 
X P-64 


Blooming 

Regarding blooming of cured and un- 
‘ured vulcanizates, two instances were re- 
ported of serious blooming of GR-S com- 
pounds. Sample of GR-S in this condition 
will be sent in to the ORR Research and 
Development Division if it reoccurs. 


General Discussion 

In the general discussion, ORR listed a 
number of experimental pilot-plant polym- 
ers for the information of the committee. 
hese polymers are given below: 

XP-59: a non-staining, 15-20 Mooney 


GR-S, tertiary C-16 mercaptan polymer 
with 1.5 parts EFED, and = shortstopped 
with hydroquinone. Superseded by NP-62 
because of its staining attributes. The po- 


lvmer was designed to eliminate the break- 
down now required when X-317 or GR-S- 
40AC are used for chemically blown 
sponge. 

XP-60: a 72 butadiene, 27.5 styrene. 0.5 
divinylbenzene GR-S, having a mixed fatty 
acid and rosin acid soap emulsification, 58 
+ § Mooney, non-staining type shortstop, 
15 UBUF, and salt acid coagulation. De 
signed to have non-staining and superior 
processing characteristics, and improved 
adhesion to fabrics when compared to X- 
34H. 

XP-61: a non-staining variation of GR- 
S-85 prepared in the same manner as XP- 
60 except for 100 Mooney and the omission 
of divinylbenzene. Prepared especially for 
use in spreading doughs. 

X P-62: a non-staining, 
20), tertiary C-16 mercaptan modified G 
S. stabilized with 1.75 parts of UBUF. and 
salt acid coagulated. Supersedes X P-59. 

X P-63: a polvbutadiene made according 
to the regular GR-S formula and designed 
for the evaluation of hard rubber products 

X P-64: 75 isoprene, 24.5 styrene, and 0.5 


low Mooney (15- 


“aa 
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divinylbenzene polymer, with rosin acid 
soap emulsification, alum coagulation, 65 + 
8 Mooney, and PBNA stabilizer. Analo- 
gous to GR-S-60, except that isoprene re- 
places butadiene. 

X P-65: Same as XP-64, except 75 is 
prene and 25 styrene charging ratio, and 
65°29 Mooney. 

X P-66: 90 isoprene and 
rene polymer, rosin soap emulsified, 
acid coagulated, PBNA stabilized, and 
65 Mooney. 

XP-/3: meen masterbatch of 50 parts 

4 100 parts of a polymer hav- 


ing a charge ratio of 72 butadiene, 27.5 st 








Z 


rene, and 0.5 divinylbenzene. Has 58 + 8 
Mooney, a non-staining shortstop, and 1.75 
parts UBUF stabilizer, with other condi 
tions same as for GR-S-10. 

NX P-74: 100 + 10 Mooney variation 
of XP-64. Expected to have higher raw 
strength. 

NP-75: latex masterbatch of 20 parts 


Philblack in NP-62 latex stabilized with 
1.5 parts Stalite. Prepared for evaluation 
of chemically blown sponge in case XP-62 
cannot be handled and dried in production 
equipment. 





XN P-76: latex masterbatch of 25 parts 
Silene EF’ in XP-62 latex stabilized with 
1.75 UBUF. Same purpose as for XP-75. 


It was noted that low water absorption 
GGR-S may be obtained at no price differen- 
tial from the standard types: whereas a 
premium price has been established on na- 
tural rubber types (deproteinized) having 
very low water soluble materials. X-361 
was recently developed as a standard GR-S 
type coagulated by a special alum process 
designed to keep water soluble material to 
a minimum and has low water absorption 
properties comparable to deproteinized or 
washed natural rubber. 





Navy's Research Program on Rubber-Bearing Plants 


HE Navy’s program of fundamental 

research on natural rubber, to be con- 
ducted in part at Salinas, Calif., and in 
part at Stanford University, will have as 
its basic objective the development of do- 
mestic sources of natural rubber that would 
be capable of rapid expansion to meet 
emergency needs and that would be integ- 
ral components of the nation’s peacetime 
agriculture. In recognition of the fact that 
the immediate needs are of research of a 
fundamental nature, the program must con- 
sist almost entirely of a series of attacks 
m basic problems, and matters of field test- 
ing, experimental production, and exten- 
sive experimentation with extraction pro- 
cesses should be deferred until after initial 
successes have been obtained with this ba- 
sic program. 

The program on guayule is divided into 
two parts: the first, on plant studies, and 
the second, on processing. The plant study 
program is further divided into five parts: 
(1) the improvement of the guayule plant: 
the study of rubber formation in 
nts: (3) the disease relations of gua- 
yule; (4) the adaptation of guayule to va- 
rious environments; and (5) field tests. 

The problem of improvement of the gua- 
vule plant is without doubt the most cri- 
tical. Improvements in the cultivation and 
handling of guayule might increase rubber 
vields materially, as well as give some im- 
provement in the quality of the rubber 
However an extensive increase in rubber 
production is needed which can only be ob- 
tained by replacing present stocks with 
This program will 


much improved strains. 


necessitate detailed studies of the repro- 
ductive behavior of guayule to determine 
the limits of crossability, the mechanics of 
fertilization and embryo development, and 
other factors. The study of reproductive 
behavior will cover the factors of chromo- 
some groups, inheritance and expression of 
apomixis, inheritance and expression of 
sterility, the relation of fertilization and 
embryo development to environmental fac- 
tors, and the inheritance and expression of 
processes of rubber deposition in the plant. 
The program on plant improvement to 
increase the vield and quality of rubber 
and the plant’s resistance to disease and 
adaptation to environment will include 
study of the effects of mass and individual 
selection, and of intervarietal, intravarict 

interspecific, and intergeneric breeding 

The study of rubber formation in gua 
yule plants will cover morphological de- 
velopment of the plant, including develop- 
ment of the plant body and of the rubber- 
bearing tissues. Plant metabolism will also 
be studied, and work on general metabol 
ism will cover energy relations, water re- 
lations, mineral nutrition, and temperatt 
relations. The study program on synthesis 
of rubber will cover the position of rubber 
in plant metabolism, the relation of 
to other metabolic end-products, the 1 
tion of rubber to its precursors, and the de- 
f polymerization. 

On the disease relation of guayule, a lim- 
ited amount of research will be 
trom the beginning in relation to both the 
plant improvement program and the physt- 
ological studies. Greatest | | 
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given to work on susceptibility and resis- 
tance, the development of disease-resistant 
strains, and identification, characteristics, 
and behavior of pathogens. 

The work on adaptation of guayule 
to various environments will attempt to 
achic ve the widest possible production area 
for the plant. The program will cover 
Scie including irrigation, dry farm, 
and) sub-humid conditions; temperature ; 
soil, including texture, reaction, and_fer- 
tilitv; and agricultural economy. 

The field tests will cover seed storage, 
seed treatment, sowing and planting, cul- 
tivation practices, conditioning, harvesting, 
shrub preparation and storage, and_ field 
sampling. 

The second part of the program on gua- 
yule, on processing, also consists ct five 
parts, as follows: (1) methods of shrub 
analysis ; (2) rubber isolation; (3) post- 
extraction treatment of rubber; (4) deres- 
ination; and (5) physical a 

The study of methods of shrub analysis 
will cover preparation for ge rubber 
determination, resin determination, and de- 
termination of associated substances. 

The study of rubber isolation will con- 
sist of both fundamental investigations and 
milling tests. The fundamental work will 
cover the separation of rubber from plant 
tissues by physico-chemical and by mechan- 
ical methods, and rubber recovery. The 
milling tests will cover improvements of 
present practices. and exploration of other 
processes including Jordan milling and la- 
tex preparation. 

The program on post-extraction treat- 
ment of rubber will include studies on the 
use of antioxidants, drying, packaging, and 
storing. Work on deresination will study 
processes both for the shrub and for ex- 
tracted rubber. The program on physical 
testing will be used to evaluate the quality 
of the end-product and the efficiency of the 
extraction processes. 

The program on kok-saghys is similar to 
that on guayule and is divided into three 
main groups: improvement of the plant; 
the study of rubber formation in plants: 
and field studies. The work on improve- 
ment of the plant covers the study of re- 
productive behavior and of plant improve- 
ment by selection and breeding. The study 
of rubber formation in plant will cover 
the development of the plant body and of 
the rubber-bearing tissues. No fteld studies 
are contemplated at the present time, but 
to insure supplies of seed for the studies 
outlined above a limited seed production 
program will be undertaken. 

Incidental to the research on guayule 
and kok-saghys given above, the Navy will 
also conduct basic investigations of other 
tubber-bearing plants. These investigations 
will include study of rubber formation pro- 
cesses, the inheritance and development of 
characters controlling or related to rubber 
formation processes, and the effects of en- 
vironment on development of these charac- 
ters, in such plants as Hevea, Crvptostegia, 
etc. They will also include studies of re- 
production and possible value in breeding 
work of such plants as tau-saghys and 
krim-saghys. 


New Navy Specification 

navy specification has ap- 
peared since our previous listing in the 
February issue. Members of the rubber 
industry desiring copies of this specifica- 
tion can obtain them upon request, giving 
title, number, and date, from the Navy 
Department, Bureau of — and Ac- 
counts, Washington 25, D. 


I 


One new 


sureau of Ships Spec. 37G28 (Ships)—Goggles 
Cover, Rubber Frame, dated February 1947 (9 


pages), 
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Rubber Division Spring Meeting 


HE Spring, 1947, meeting of the Di- 

vision of Rubber Chemistry, American 
Chemical Society, held at the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, O., on May 26 
through 28, was generally acclaimed as 
one of the most successful in the Division's 
history. The total registration was an 
nounced as about 1,000, of which some 800 
attended the technical presided 
over by Division Chairman W. W. Vogt. 
The abstracts of the papers presented at 
these sessions were published in our May 


sessions, 


issue. 

In his opening remarks at the first 
technical session on May 26, Mr. Vogt 
expressed appreciation for the cooperative 
work of the program committee and the 
authors of the papers in setting up the 
technical program. 

“It is only by the continuing succession 
of worthwhile technical papers that the 
rubber division will grow,” he said, es 
pecially now when the future of the rub- 
ber industry is somewhat uncertain. 

Mr. Vogt briefly reviewed the wartime 
rubber program and _ stated that the job 
done by Division members cannot be too 
highly stressed. 

Following the first technical session, a 
briet business meeting was held. The chair- 
man announced that July 11 will be the 
i for receipt by the Division secre- 
tary, C. R. Haynes, of abstracts of papers 
eee for presentation at the Division's 
tall meeting in New York. J. H. Fielding, 
chairman of the membership committee, 
announced that as of May 15 the Division 
had 1,844 members, of which 1,587 are 
regular members. This total membership 
represents an increase oi more than 200 
over the total last fall. Harry E. Out- 
cault, Division vice chairman, reported on 
his liaison work between the Division and 
the various rubber groups. He announced 
that 10 groups are now sponsored by the 
Division, and of the two groups still un- 
sponsored, one was expected to receive 
this recognition at the executive commit- 
tee meeting to be held during the three- 
day session. Contact with the groups is 
valuable as a means of reaching the entire 
rubber industry, Mr. Outcault said in ex- 
plaining the scope of Division sponsorship. 
This sponsorship does not involve inter- 
ference in the affairs of the groups, but 
the Division does recommend that groups 
present only non-scientific papers at their 
meetings, and that scientific papers be 
given at Division meetings. 

The Division banquet was held the even- 
ing of May 27 at the Hotel Carter and 
was preceded by a cooperative cocktail 
party sponsored by some 122 rubber and 
supplier companies. A near-record  at- 
tendance of 1,100 members and = guests 
strained the hotel’s cocktail and dining 
facilities and was the only marring note 
in an otherwise highly enjoyable evening. 
\fter-dinner speaker at the banquet was 
Charles W. Carvin, vice president in 
charge of sales for Industrial Rayon Corp., 
who briefly noted the wartime achieve- 
ments of the rubber and rayon industries 
and said that future research in’ rubber 
should involve work on rayon yarn. The 
remainder of his talk was devoted to a 
series of humorous stories enthusiastically 
received by the assemblage. Dinner music 
was presented during the banquet, which 
was concluded with the presentation of a 
fine stage show. Chairman Vogt spoke 
briefly to express the members’ apprec 
tion to the cocktail party suppliers and to 
the committee in charge of banquet and 
entertainment arrangements. 


On May 28 there was a luncheon meet 
if executives of various rubber groups 


ing « 
sponsored by the Division, called by M1 
Outcault. The local groups represented 


included Dayton, O., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Connecticut, Philadelphia, Pa., Boston, 
\kron, and New York. Besides Mr. Out 
cault, who presided, Division officers pres 
ent included Mr. tay C. W. Christen 
sen, tre and ( “Davis, 

During the meeting oe \ 
sponsored groups was discussed a 


activities reported in 


asurer, 


their various 
and suggestions made « 
meetings more interesting 
was announced that each 





nate one of its members 


a member of the » Divisio 1 of Rubber Chem 
istry and the A. C. S. to serve as a di 
rector of the Division. 





Fuhrmann Discusses Reclaim 


PPROXIMATELY 100 members and 

guests of the Detroit Rubber & Plas 
tics Group, Inc., attended a dinner-meet 
ing on May 16 at the Detroit Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Guest speaker was 
\l Fuhrmann, sales manager of the Mid 
west Rubber Reclaiming Co., whose topic 
was “Postwar Reclaimed Rubber.” At a 
business meeting preceding the talk, the 
Group decided to hold a golf tournament 
and outing on June 27 at the Forest 
Lake Golf & Country Club, near Pontiac, 
Mich. 

Mr. Fuhrmann spoke on the 
of the rubber reclaiming industry during 
the war and postwar periods in producing 
reclaims that would compare favorably 
with prewar types. During the war, he 
noted, rubber scrap contained approxi- 
mately 12% natural rubber and 88% GR- 
S. In 1946, this ratio change to 36% 
natural rubber and 64° GR-S, and _ the 
natural rubber percentage will undoubt 
edly increase further this year. 

About 85% of the reclaimed 
being manufactured today comes from 
tires, the speaker declared, but there 1s 
no practical way to determine mixtures 
of natural rubber and GR-S_ in. tires. 
Present-day reclaims made from mixtures 
of natural and GR-S are evaluated in com 
pounded stocks and compared with pre- 
war reclaims. By making spot checks 
from scrap piles and by coordinating re- 
sults from factory proc ‘essed reclaims with 
prewar reclaims, a close check is main- 
tained toward producing a uniform prod- 
uct. Both chemical analyses and physical 
compounding tests show that these GR-S 
and natural rubber reclaim blends are 


problems 


rubber 





very similar to the prewar straight nat- 
ural rubber reclaim, Mr. Fuhrmann said. 
and illustrated this point with data on 


} 
typical carcass, mat, heel, and hard rub- 
ber reclaim stocks 
Stocks compounded with 100% latural 
staining than similar 


< oo 
the blends, 


reclaim are less 
stocks compounded from 
the blends have been found to give high 
er abrasion resistance in heel stocks. Mr 
Fuhrmann concluded his talk with a series 
GR-S_ and 


stré aight 


ot comparisons ot 





GR-I reclaims with prewar natural re 
claims. 

Next, a sound and technicolor motiot 
picture, “The American Way.” was 


shown to the Group. The . fies. presented 


through the courtesy of NGtecs Rubber 
Reclaiming, illustrated the development 
and growth of an American industry, 
using the construction and operation of a 
rubber reclaiming plant as an example 
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Sears Discusses Future of Rubber Program 
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shortes tou what extent 
and ut \ t 1 ns is private in- 
dustry interested in ownership and opet 
ation of synthetic rubber facilities. M1 
discussed each of the lines of in 
in detail, pointing out the different 
s and problems involved; he con 
cluded lis talk with the statement 
semi-permanent egislation is needed 
would provide for full industry participa 
tion in the administration of the progran 


Predinner Meeting 


\t the predinner technical meeti 
TLARGI members heard George FF. Rus 


S 
a 

J 
St. 
= 


sell, president ot 


Inc., speak on “Dielectric High-Frequency 


innliA RUBBER WORLD 


Heating Applications.” The speaker lealt 
at length with the differences in opinior 


within the industry on uniform and 
uniform heat distribution within the tore 
tield otf dielectric high frequency nNeating 
He maintained that distributi 
not uniform, and that the only proper us 
of radio frequency is to balance it witl 
component — ot ! 


eat 


external heating simul 
taneously applied. Mr. Russell descri 
the continuous processing of sponge rubber 
at the Mishawaka, Ind., plant of the Unite 
States Rubber Co. which was engineer 
by Northwest. He concluded his talk wit 
the showing of a color motion picture o1 
selective heating for parallel bonding 

piano sounding boards, in which the hig! 
frequency force field travels parallel to the 
glued surfaces and thoroughly dries t 


inch thick glued joints in 15 seconds 








Flory Receives Baekeland Award 


AUL J. FLORY, head of tundamen 
tal research at the Akron laboratory 
ot Goodyear lire «& Rubber oO. received 
the Leo Hendrick Baekeland Award at a 
reception and dinner of the North Jersey 
Section, American Chemical Society, at 


the Essex House, Newark, N. J., on May 
12. Dr. Flory was the second recipient of 
the award, which was presented by Wil 
liam J. Sparks. chairman of the Section. 


Prior to the presentation H. F. Wake 
field, of Bakelite Corp., described the 1in- 

1 award, given 
bienniall American ch under 
4) years of age in recognition of accom- 
pure or industrial 


ception and history of the 
I y to an 


plishments in chem- 
r 

Gee is 
dent in charge of 
ment, spoke on “Fundamental 
Goodyear Tire & R 

ting the importance of basic 


Dinsmort 


Dinsmore, Goodyear vice 


research and 


presi- 
develop 
Research at 
In evalua 
research, Dr. 
pointed out that much of the 
work on “purely scientific” problems was 
being carried on in industrial laboratories. 
Corporations, like individuals, have mora! 


supports then 


Xubber ( G7 


] 
ies to the society whicl 
he said, and a part of this moral obliga- 


thon is to devote some research effort to 





the Droad advancement of the arts U 
wl we are engaged, if not directly t 


arts must 
develop 
analogy between a 
1 individual, Dr. Dir 


Wioa 











more pointed out that many of our indus 
trial disorders are the result of failure 
to use biological and sociological analysis 
and treatment, rather than a species of 
applied mechanics. 


Following Dr. ae oe 
Hantord, of M. W. Kellogg Corp.. spoke 


Standard 


t 
( Development 
n “The Medalist at Standard 
Oil Development Co..” and F. R. Mayo. 
i United States Ru Co., revit we | 


‘The Technical 2 








mopared 
a4 
Flory 
practical 
and their 
to living processes, their es- 
was not estab'ish 
until about 15 years ago. Instead of hig! 


colloidal aggregates of 








sential 


polymers being 
relatively small molecules as was previous- 
yly believed, it then became established 
that h polymers are giant chemical 
structures, and that their unique proper- 


} 1 
Ti 





ties stem solely from the size of their 
molecular structures. Even with the es 
tablishment of this basic concept chemists 
held aloot from this field in- the 
that such enormous molecular structures 
presented complexities which were insur- 
mountable 

Even in the) simplest of 
Flory said, the various long-chain mol 
cules will differ in length, and they can- 
not be separated perfectly by any know? 
method. This state of affairs led to con 
fusion until it was realized that. statistical 
methods allow the computation of — the 
relative proportions of different molecules 
in a polymeric mixture. For many pur 
poses the average size of the mixture ot 
polymer molecules can be used 
fully. The situation is even more complex 
in the r copolymers, where th 
number of different kinds of molecules 
which may form is enormous beyond 
consideration. In the case of GR-S, Dr. 
Flory said that it is unlikely that any 
two high polymer molecules are identica! 
in the many [ thousands of 


1 
beliet 


cases, Dr 


success- 


Case ol 


hundreds of 





tons so tar produced In other words, 
high polymeric GR-S> molect s 





every 
far produced is different from every other 
one. 

\lthough the size of the polymer mole- 
cule does not affect its reactivity, the 
structure does have an important. effect 
on its physical properties, a 


1) subject of 
much interest and investigation. 


A nother 


problem relates to new methods of syn 
thesis of high polymers, as we are at 
present limited to a few types of chen 
ical processes. Naturally occuring poly 
mers have structural patterns which have 


not been duplicated in the laboratory, at 
the understanding and duplication of these 
patterns and processes in the laboratory 
present a challenge to the synthetic chen 
ists. 

Dr. Flory was Sterling, Il 
on June 19, 1910. He received his B 
from Manchester College in 1931, at 
Ph.D. from Ohio State University 1 
1934. From 1934 to 1938 he irc] 


: 
chemist at the Du 





born in 


vas rest 
Pont Experimental 


mterested in polvmers 





Station and became | 

white working under the late Dr. W. H 
Carothers, inventor of nylon. From 1938 
to 1940, Dr. Flory was research associate 


in the University of Cincinnati's Bas! 
Science Laboratory From 1940 to 1943 
he was research chemist for Standard Oil 
Development Co. and since 1943 has beet 


in charge of fundamental research for 
Goodve ar He received the loseph Sullt 


vant Medal of 


1945 and is now 
\kron Section 


Ohio State University 1 
‘hairman of the A. C. $ 
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Carbon Black Discussed 
VENUTO Binney & Smith Co., 


ee 
. gave 


talks on carbon blacks betore 
five sections of the American Chemical 
Society: April 21 before the Univer- 
sity ii i eon Section, April 22. be 
r the Midland Section, \pril Z3; ihe 
jore the Kalamazoo Section, April 24 be 
fore the St. Joseph Valley Section, and 
April 25 before the Toledo Section. 
The first manufacture of carbon black 
y the impingement (channel) method 
took place at about 1870, and sales and 
iain have grown to the present fig 
are of more than 600,000,000) pounds a 


type of blacks has re- 
importance and has 
black production 
billion pounds 
production is 
industry, but 
paint, 


vear. The turnace 
ently attained great 
raised the total carbon 
to a rate of more than one 
year. The bulk of this 
consumed by the rubber 
ortant tonnages are used for ink, 
and paper, Mr. Venuto said. 

Carbon blacks, or colloidal 
are essentially elemental carbon varying 
in fixed carbon content. They are made 
irom natural gas by the impingement 
channel) method, the free flame (tur- 
nace) process, and by direct cracking ot 
eas Without combustion (thermal method). 
Carbon blacks are particularly notable 
for their small particle diameters which 
range down to less than 10 millimicrons, 
as measured by the electron microscope. 
The particles form typical colloidal sols 
and display active Brownian movement. 
They carry a definite particle charge and 
have a typical cataphoretic velocity under 

impressed voltage. 

Colloidal carbons adsorption 
properties and striking pH characteristics. 
They show. specific adsorption of 
materials in solution, an activity that sur- 
passes in some respects even some of the 
activated charcoals. This adsorptive be- 
javior is geen to the chemistry of the 
surface and can be demonstrated by suit- 
able heat treatment of the carbon before 
testing. Deactive heating (in absence of 
air) decreases alkali adsorption and in 
eases acid adsorption. The conclusion 
from studies of this nature is that selective 
adsorption of alkali by carbons is due 
to their content of combined oxygen, or 
CxOy complex. The adsorption effect. of 
arbon black influences the vulcanization 
rate of rubber, the drying of paint and 
ink films, and its dispersibility in various 
nedia. The maximum utility of the colloi- 
lal fineness of carbon black is attained 





carbons, 


possess 


also 








mly with difficulty unless properly dis- 
ersed. This has led to the use of high- 
‘iscosity dispersion methods, dispersing 
agents, selection of compatible media 


adjustments for 


vhere possible, formula 
and combinations 


dispersing mills, 
these methods. 
‘olloidal carbon has generally been re 
“las chemically inert, but if one 
is boiled with 3-10 parts ot distilled 
vater, cooled, and the supernatant liquid 
lecanted, the sludge will give a charac- 
ie reading on a pH meter. Different 
ms will show pH values ranging from 
-6 to 10, depending on the amount of vo 
ttle matter on the surface. The highe 
he volatile content, the lower the pH 


specific 





value 
In paints and inks the 
xOy properties on pH 
irtance. A high CxOy content 
natural dispersing agent, while a low 
xOy content indicates better electrical 
onductivity. Besides the surface chem- 
istry and surface properties of carbon 
there are differences in the 
particles to adhere to 
either in clumps or in chain- 
structures. 


influence of the 
value is of im 


serves as 


lacks, also 


ne inother, 
ike network 





L. J. Venuto 





New Blowing Agent 
Announced by du Pont 


NICEL ND, a new” non-discoloring 

blowing agent which permits the pro 
duction ot a fine-grain rub- 
ber, has been developed by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmingt ton, Del 
A problem plaguing manufacturers for 
many years has been the production of 
blown rubber sponge having a uniformly 
small cell structure. The use of standard 
blowing agents, such as sodium bicarbon- 
ate or ammonium bicarbonate, necessitated 


inany production controls. Sponge rubber 
with small, uniform cells required ex- 
tremely thorough dispe oti of the blow 
ing agent in the compound. The volume 
of gas liberated from very small, well- 


dispersed particles of blowing agent was 
only sufficient to form uniform cells in 
soft, well-masticated rubber compounds. 
The need of highly pl isticized stocks there- 
fore made the problem of dispersing th 
blowing agent even more difficult to solve 


Unicel blowing agent was developed as 
a solution to this problem. Its solubility 
in rubber gave molecular dispersion 


throughout the compound, and its release 
of a larger volume of gas per unit weight 
of material eliminated the need of control 
of mastication. In addition, the — total 


agent required was 


residue of water 


quantity of blowing 


reduced, giving a smaller 


soluble material in the finished rubber 
However the dark color of Unicel and 
its tendency to discolor light-colored 
sponge and to. stain lacquered surfaces 


and fabrics in contact with the 
imposed limitations on its use. The new 
light-colored product, Unicel ND, possess 
es the desirable qualities of a sponge blow 
Ing agent I li 


sponge 


and eliminates most of these dis 
advantages. 

The decomposition temperature of Uni 
cel ND 1s lowered by acidic materials, 
such as stearic acid. Both natural and 
synthetic rubbers usually contain sufficient 
quantities of acidic materials, and furth« 
additions are not necessary to obtain. the 
maximum blowing effect from Unicel ND 
The active ingredient in the new blowing 
agent is di-nitroso pentamethylene tetra 
mine. Approximately 0.7-part of Unicel 
ND will replace one part of Unicel in 
application. 
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Akron Group Elections 























meeting n AM . M 
Hote O. In th siness s 
rt thre gs A. | Sidi ‘ 
the ection miniitte 
res s the mail-ba rt s 
lows chairman, R t 
il Tire & Rubber ( ‘ 
H I Palme ns ng dD 
ogist ind = secreta : ( 
it ( ( ( 
if ( 
the al \I 
411) ll ( ta r 
tf by-laws m4 uy 
Vn draited by a spe ial nit 
tee Ww ochairman = informed — the 
Group of plans for the comi1 ini 
yuuting. C. A. Smith spoke em 
phasizing the necessity of making early 
hotel and banquet reservations for the 
A. C. S. rubber division me n June 
FF. H. Carman, general mz t the 
Plastics Materials Manufactu \ssocia 
tion, Ine., was guest speaker at the tecl 
nical session on the subject of “Plastic 


Materials.” In reporting on the National 
Plastics Exposition in Chicago, Mr. 
Carman said that many of the rubl 

pany exhibits indicated a trend toward a 
greater use of plastics materials and a mot 
varied line of products. He briefly dis 
cussed the ranges in properties of 
plastic materials and 
their use in 


Lave exampl 
rubber and other indu 
rhe speaker emphasized th 
between the plastics and rubber: 
with regard to raw materials 
methods, processing procedures, the im- 
portance of testing methods, at 
pendence of composition upon 

















quirem ents. Many of the developments 
achieved in either one of the rubber ot 
plastics industries are adaptable { vr use 
in the other. The speaker noted. that con 
tributions from the rubber manufac ir 
have played an important in the 
growth of the plastics industry 
The annual summer outing of the or 
will be held on June 20. This vear’s o 
ing will depart from previous custom it 
I afternoon golf nen 
held at the Turkey 
while the evening dinner 


ing will take place at Sandy 


Phe outing committee has 
and varied entertainment ay 
and all members and 
are cordially 


invited ti 
\ndrews is general chair 





Ing ; Roy M. a. 1S ( 

ticket committee, and Henry 

it charge of solicitation. Arrangements 
location and to dar being mad by Ver 





Mason Kirkland is it 








ot golf and entertainment. at { I 
Hand in cl we Of Di es 
Crossley Receives Medal 

ROSSLEY, direct 

( il 
Ve i ting 
t} NN 
It 

important contribut sé t 
human welfare is to unravel life’s py 


oa tull re 


man 


esses ry help guide t 
Lis possl ibilities and responsibili 


tion of 











It is not be 1 the of possibility with talks given on conditions in Eng- 
to thie S gov man’s activi land, Canada, and the United States 
ties, Dr. | Foster D. Snell, president of the Institute, 
a tter « acted as toastmaster at the award ban 
es : quet and made the presentation. Henry 
t t M. Wriston, president of Brown Univer- 
te sity, spoke on “Crossley As I Know 
Him.” “The Scientific Achievements o! 
SC Dr. Crossley” were reviewed by Arthu 
J. Hill, director of the Sterling Chemistry 
Laboratory of Yale University, and S 
C. Moody, vice president of Americat 
nists Cyanamid and general manager of the 
t Caleo Chemical Division, spoke on “Cross- 

I ss in Industry.” 








Plastics Discussed at Connecticut Meeting 


OME 120 members and guests ot the in opaque compounds. The basic white 
Connecticut Rubber Group attended the lead sulfate gives the best high-temperature 



























































s 2g g May 9 at the cessability. There are no very good 
t | \udit m, New rs for cl vinyl compounds, lh 
( Sp S ¢ H. F. W field bt l te and calcium 
\ eineer, the sett diy d. Satisfactory 
B Cort rs n “Plas ubricants oil, dehydrated 
tics 5 st N GW stor oil, ; In ad ti 
vst ment engineet Bake these eredients colors, fillers, flam: 
S s S 11s \\ s ) ta other special idditives a 
R st rs Iextrus ! Iso used. Calci probably 
t best f ler id 
\] \\ ( s Vas vot t t K1c1¢ 1¢ 
) stat at the re Phe equipment used for vinyl compounds 
s of combinations l mbined stru is similar to that used for rubber. In mill 
+ ) ~ 
: ee ene, ene 
ent a 
S s ts S Ses 
sins as ers start Phys rties of the compounds in 
LIU \ t e but ve her nozzle temperatures be 
t sins d the Ve ‘ iuse of bette ve t the stock, and 
Q Mr. W Id als s , shrinkage d Mold shrinkage 
ted the s es of the v s phe in also be reduc of higher per 
sins Sst nd spe tt n the entages fillers new develop- 
t ub ( t resi ent is the st sprues to cut 
ges. He note at further down on weld lines. The speaker showed 
velopment of phenolic resins as rubber several slides on physical properties versus 
xifiers s Q dicappr y the 1c temperatut strengtl 
yrresent Ss rtage § plasticizer shrinkage 
Mr. Jargs Qa s talk | 1oting rsus molding ten and mold 
that t \ esins Was one shrink rsus plasticizer and _ filler 
I s 1939, 12 n pounds content 
1945, 134 younds in 1946, and No. correlatior outdoor weathering 
ably be 250 1 n pounds b vith accelerated aging has as yet been 
948. Of this duction, the greatest pr btained, Mr. Jarkstorff said. Outdoor 
tior \ sins is used in elast weathering tests being conducted by Bake- 
r1 Florida have shown that vinyl com 
i ingredients tor vinyl ex | can be made that will withstand at 
trus al ng compounds are resin, least one year of Florida weather. These 
st f stabilizer 1 lubricant, the weathering tests have also revealed that 
speaker said. For use as the resin, Bake the protective action of stabilizers is selec- 
ite’s Vinylite VYNY and VYNW resins — tive, according to the vinyl compound used 
ire recommended. Both are vinyl chloride Following the speakers, a business meet 
icetate resins nta approximately ing was held in which the first item was 
Q5! hlo Ithough the VYNY resi a report from the Group’s treasurer, Ed- 
has a higher chlorine content. Diamyl mond J. Butler. A slate of officer candi 
phthalate lasticizer dates was then presented by the nominating 
sO. are ricresyl committee, whose chairman, Roger Bas 
te at r DOP com, pointed out that under the Group's 











resyl p 1 me gives | by-laws the present vice chairman, Ray- 
surface gloss. Flexol Plasticizer 4GO will mond H. Dudley, of Whitney Blake Co., 
bleed from the ed compound, but gives — automatically becomes the new chairman 
satisfactory re when t parts are The other candidates, approved by the 
sed in combination with one part of Flexol — group, are: vice chairman, Stuart M. Boyd, 
le DOP. Plasticizers G-25 and of Naugatuck Footwear Division, United 





former States Rubber 0: and George D'¢ hier, 





suriaces of Raybestos Dvision, Raybestos-Manhat- 

tabilizers, Mr. Jarkstorff declared, tan, Inc.; treasurer, Edward Geise, of 

te lead carbonate, basic white lead I. M. Huber Corp., and Carl Larsen, of 

sulfate, and fused lead stearate are used Whitney Blake; secretary, Gus C. Maasen, 


inntiA RUBBER WORLD 


ot R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., and Donald 
Spengler, of Sponge Rubber Products Co.: 
directors (two to. be elected ), Dean J 
Bennett, of Seamless Rubber Co., Edmund 
iP Butler, of General Electric Co., Altre 
J. Jennings, of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., and George Sprague, of Spong 
Rubber Products Co. It was announced by 
the present chairman, William J. O’Brien 
that ballots would be mailed to the members 
sometime during the summer, and electi 

results announced early in the fall. 

A. brief announcement was made tl! 
ans are being tormulated for an_ essay 
contest for the Group’s members. The 
distinguished from technica 
papers, need not be on original work a1 
may cover literature reviews or surveys of 
any subject relating to rubber or rubber 
like materials. A questionnaire is being 
mailed to the membership tor further sug 
gestions on the contest before final plan 
are made 

Plans for the Group’s summer. outi: 
were also discussed, and the membershi 
approved a motion to hold the outing ot 
September 27 at Eichner’s Grove, at Trun 


bull, Conn 


essays, as 














Geon-Hycar Blends Discussed 


HE Chicago Rubber Group held its 

spring meeting on May 9 at the Hot 
Morrison, Chicago, Ill, with about 200 
members and guests present. The prograr 
included a talk by M. S. Moulton, of the 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. on “Geon- 
Hyear Polyblends”; a talk by John 


Carmichael, Chicago Daily 








mist and sports editor, on some of the be 
ind-the-scenes happenings in the sport 
world; and the annual election of officers 
and report ot plans of the Group for tl 
year. Francis S. Frost, Jr., Frost Rubber 
Works, urman ot the Group, preside 


1 
until after the election; then he turned tl 
meeting over to the new chairman, Willian 
N. Crumpler, Geo. S. Mepham Corp.. wl 
outlined plans for activities of the Grow 
until May, 1948. Harry Outcault, vice 
chairman of the Division of Rubber Cl 
istry, A. C. S., was present at the me 
and spoke briefly on the activities of 
Rubber Division as related particularly t 
the local rubber groups. 

Mr. Moulton explained that Gcon-Hyvear 


1 
polyblends were a blend of Geon polyvinyl 





chloride and Hycar-type nitrile ru 
were unique in that they were a dispersi 


ot solids of colloidal dimensions. The 
product will form a smooth sheet immedi 
ately upon placing it on a hot or even a 
cold rubber mill; and no liquid plasticizer 
is needed. Processing techniques and physi 
al properties were described, and the ad 
vantages of the polyblends enumerated 
he material can be used in either vul 
canized or unvulcanized condition. Appli 
cations of polyblends were also discusse 
rhe complete text of this paper will be 
found in the Plastics Technology « 
ment of this issue. 

Mr. Carmichael entertained the Grou 
with an interesting and colorful account 
of events and personal experiences in th 
world of sports, devoting considerable a 
tention to the happenings in the career 
many of the leading figures of professi 
baseball, tootball and other major spor 

The other new officers of the Group 
vice chairman, Robert C. Dale, Inl: 
Rubber Corp.; and secretary-treasurer 
W. H. Peterson, Enjay Co., Inc. The new 
executive committee includes in addition 
to Mr. Frost and Mr. Crumpler, Warren 


(Continued on page 380) 
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and 3. Figure 1 shows tensile, elongation, 


e 
| Ss { ] C 5 e C h 0 0 and 100% modulus data versus molding 
temperature for stocks milled cold. As 


Geon-Hycar Polyblends' 
M. S. Moulton’ 


HESE materials are blends of Geon 

polyvinyl chloride and Hycar-type 
nitrile rubber and are unique in that they 
are dispersi NS of solids of colloidal dimen- 
sions. Our method of preparé ation permits 
of a great range of compositions, both ot 
the two polymers mentioned and also ot 
others. Because of the breadth and im- 
portance of the concept, we thought it 
proper to coin a generic name to describe 
such colloidal blends of polymers. We havi 
chosen the name polyblends. 

The idea of blending vinyl resin and 
nitrile rubber is not a new one, of course 
What is new, is the method of accomplish- 
ing the result. In 1943, D. I Henderson, 

Phe B. F. Goodrich Co. was granted 
patent on mixtures of these components. 
The method of combining the ingredients 
was by mill or Banbury mixing of the 
dry materials. The product prepared in 
his manner enjoyed some use in the fol 
lowing years, but processing difficulties 
and compounding restrictions inhibited 1 
wide exploitation, 

The newly developed method of produc- 
ing the dispersion, | am happy to. say, 
results in a product far superior to the 
one eek by the earlier techniques 
Originally the principal reason for use ot 
these blends was that in them the Hycar 
served as a non-migratory plasticizer for 
the vinyl component. Mill) mixing dit- 
ficulties, however, required the addition otf 

moderate portion of liquid plasticizer to 
he vinyl in order to soften it sufficiently 
for proper dispersing. Another drawback 
lay in the tact that it seemed necessary 
to use three separate milling operations 
to accomplish the blend. The rubber had 

be “broken down”; the vinyl resin had 
to be heat sottened and partially plasticized, 
and the two components had to be com 
bined. In a polyblend, all of this work is 
accomplished during the original manu- 
facturing operation. There is no need of 
liquid plasticizer; there is no hot mixing 
to encourage decomposition of the poly 
mers, and an intimacy of dispersion is 
achieved such as could never S obtained 
in working with the dry raw materials. It 
is true that later work revealed mechanical 
methods of mixing which are more ex- 
peditious than those used four years ago, 
but still they do not compare in quality of 
product or ease of operation with the poly- 
blend method. 





Processing and Properties 


Unvutcanizep. The product is a rubber 
man’s dream in that it will form a smooth 
sheet immediately upon placing it on a hot 
or even a cold rubber mill. Some of you 
who have had a preview of the product 
and have had it stick to the mill rolls mav 
consider it a nightmare, but I contend that 
even a nightmare is a form of dream. 
\ctually, sticking to the rolls is no problem 
at all. It occurs only at intermediate tem- 
peratures such as 225 to 280° F., and the 
stock will release if the roll temperatures 
are taken above 280° F. The use of lubri- 
cants of course, is useful. 

Presented before the Chicago Rubber Grou 

May 9, 1947 


> B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, O 


the temperature of processing is 1acreased, 
mutual solvation of the two components 























seems to take place providing a homo- 
geneous product which is increased in 
sd : : physical prime and which no longer 
Since the polyblend forms a smooth sheet exhibits the original tackiness of the rub 
without milling, it differs from rubber and per At elevated temperatures the vinvl 
all other rubber-like products in that it resin seems to form a sl 
does not require a “breaking down” period. cables. orotecting 3 
It does not suffer the disadvantages ol at the same time 
the vinyl resins which have to be shovelled The nitrile rubber 
bac k on to the rolls until thev are sufficient nlaeticizere See 
‘ hot to knit into a continuous shect. \ comparison of 
” The properties of uncompounded Geon l ceveals the “fact ; , 
polyblend 500-X-329 are shown in Table 1. jyitting at 300° F. is a substitute for later 
PaBLeE 1. Puysicat Properties OF UNCOMPOUNDED t f } ding \lthoug 1 
GeoN Potysienp 300-X-32! igure YOO pound per square inch 
PeMSUG DSH). ice isaa-osdietine 4a0se o6 185 tensile I. molding temperaturt 
: ia is not particularly high, it is far greater 
oF adic ies hae sectiag than that shown in Figure 1 where the stock 
eS een a had 1 been ‘heated to 300 EF. durin: 
. milling. It must be remen d tha 
~9 ae l 5 I he samples pega ise ; A 
As you can see, the tensile strength, ree et CC CHESEN, and, Iso, that rel 
although not equal to that obtainable with — tively high tensile values can be obtait 
cured rubber or vinyl resin plus liquid trom these unvulcanized sheets 1 mol 
plasticizer, is still quite respectable. The temperatures as high as 390 I’, are us 
hardness value of 94 indicates that, as a Figure Jos s the stress-st , 
plasticizer for PVC, Hycar is not so the mixture of 100 parts 500-X 
efficient as D.O.P. This drawback is a 0 parts of D.O.P. Additi 
minor one in consideration of the non- rs can be added to tl OLYI 
migratory nature of the plastic izer. It a . Eee OGY . I Du S 
soiter stock is required, it is possible to ore, optimum p ysical properties quire 
lower the hardness to, say—s3 by the 1 final exposure to temperatures abov 


addition ot . parts) Of PROVE: or to 
—07 by the addition of 20 parts. This is 
not such a great amount as to give difficul 
ty with plasticizer migration. 

When processed on cold equipment, th 
composition is somewhat tacky, and 
advisable to add some lubricant to. the 
polyblend. A typical formulation for blac 


press polished sheeting is given in Table 2. 





TABLE ForM xX For | PRESS: 
POLISHED SHEETIN 
Parts 
Geon Polyblend 300-N 1 
RS AT OID) RMR © dle secasaleeeldiei Sarde kiewia mies io 
Acrawax Re ada eae ie Ok BASIE Ae 5 
ead ste MEADS Scena RG ORS WES ARIS OrewIe 
5 carbon back - 75° D.O.P. masterbate 


When processed at low temperatures, 
he  polyblend exhibits poor — physical 
‘operties as is indicated in Figure 1, : 
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properties imported to the Ge 


the Hycar rubber 











Geon in the ratio is increased and 











excellent in the polyblends containing 55 
(reon 
+. Increased tlame resistance 
5. Increased abrasion resist 
6. Increased tear resistance 
7. Raised scorch temperature 
cers 8. Elimination of nerve Phe Geo 
serves as a loading material in the Hycar 
= 9, Easier processing—shorter mixing 
veles 
10. \bility to produce pastel colors. 
= Paste 5° Hycar SYNTHETIC RUBBER 





EFFECT ON GEON RESIN 


1. Plasticizing action. Hycar exhibits 
ficiency equal to about 60% 
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Stock temperature 
ed using met] et! a sol- of that of D.O.P. and similar plasticizers 
nt and operating at ature 2. Elimination of plasticizer migratiot 
23¢~ solids cement was stable after tw: 3. Increased elongation 
nths’ aging at room 4 nereased oil ~~ resistance—throug] 

elimination of extractable plasticizer. T] 
pomt so} ale lic od oO > Or ol 
Advantages of Polyblends unt mught also be listed on the previot 
rq , , ; ‘wa table since the Geon trequently protects 
[ have discussed i deta! he ; : 1: : a 
: : the Hvcar against swelling action ot Hvecar 
the developme Hvca . 
vblends ar thei hara 
us 
stics, but have given isons 
\ hricator n rht S11 . 
‘ t Ig IC blen 
tures. Sines ire it ; 
eithe 
P systet F ortant 
sia le te 
4 10 t it < T ( t 
: nize 
, racte 
ent 1s tie yl 1 1 P 114 1 

, I istics of the vulcanized polyblends are 

¢ ri eT ‘ + < T1 7 q TT 1 = 
| ee : given below in Table 6 

dvisable that aaa 
ct, that either component col PaBle 6. EFFECTS OF VULCANIZATION ON 

ed the prime material depending upor GrEOoN-Hycar POLYBLENDS 
e application intended. indicated \dvantages 
lable 4, vinyl resi responsible 1. Increased abrasion resistance 

for imparting to the blends certain § sig- 2. Increased tensile strength 
nificant properties and Table 5 3. Increased hot tear resistance 


| d may hav 
more ibh« 
) hak 

3 It 
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1 ith ; 
irts) Hvycar bination wit 
xcellent and = ozo1 resistance 


he resistance is improved as the amount 
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resistance. 
cold How 


Increased solvent 
Superior set and harac 
teristics. 

Nsadvantages : 

Decreased flex lite 


Decreased elongation. 
Cannot be reprocessed. 
\s vou no doubt have gathered, I am 


te enthusi istic 
seem to have 
if its limitations. 


about this new product 
forgotten to mention 
if hey exist of c 


For one thing the polyblends seem to be 
more like rubber insotar as ‘trical 


Polyblends 
pre yp- 
prob 


concerned. 
electrical 


iracteristics are 

not enjoy the exellent 
erties of the vinyl and will 
ably be confined to jacketing applications 
in insulation work. At the present time 
the product exhibits an odor; this we 
| wopes of reducing—in any case the 
of the finished piece is considerably 
less than that of the raw polyblend. Clear 
products cannot be obtained 
imparted by the rubber 


resins 





transparent 


wing to color 


component. In thin sections, however, 
such as in this cast film sample, the 
clarity is very good. 


lranslating the qualifications listed in 
Tables 4, 5, and 6 into practical applica- 
tions. we find that the elimination of the 


migrating plasticizer is valuable in prep- 
aration of sheeting for handbags, which 
ight otherwise lift varnish from. tables. 





This 
manufacture of cemented plastic 


same property is of importance 1 
shoes 
here plasticizer migration might weaken 
Where vinyls are used in pack- 


the elimination of plasticizer trans- 


seams. 
aging, 


fer is important. High temperature appli- 
cations require a non-volatile plasticizer, 
and although some of the liquid  plasti- 
cizers such as tricresyl phosphate are good 
in this respect, they have other deficien- 
cies not exhibited by Hycar. The poly- 


to embossing 
given a high 


admirably suited 
rubber can be 


blends are 
and unlike 
luster “patent” finish. 

In summation, this new product is a 
vinyl plastic free of plasticizer which can 
migrate; it is an American rubber which 
is protected against oxidation, and it is 








a plastic or rubber which probably 
easier to process than anything with 
which you have worked before. At  pres- 


ent we are engaged in pilot-plant opera- 
tion with Geon-Hycar polyblends and can 
furnish experimental quantities for factory 
size evalution. 








Chicago SPI Conference 


P'. ASTICS, now called a billion-dollat 
industry, held the stage in Chicago 


during the week of Mav 6 with the tent! 


\nniversary Conterence and the Second 
National Plastics Expositi m of the Socie 
ty of The Plastics Industry, Inc. The 
conference, attended by about 1,000 tech- 


niclans and industry leaders, was 





by a merchandising forum and 

the wasn business meeting, and 

nual banquet ot the Society. More than 
40) papers were presented before — the 
various industry divisions. The exposi 
tion, limited to representatives of the in 
dustry, included displays by material and 


and 
attendance 
between its 
closing May 10 


manufacturers, molders, 
and attracted an 
than 30,000) persons 


May 6 and its 


The SPI Conference 

The conference was held on Mav 7, 
8, and 9, and the morning of May 7 
devoted to a merchandising forum 
sided over by Charles A. Breskin, of 
ern Plastics. The theme of the 


machinery 
fabricators, 
ol more 


opening 


Wads 
pcc= 
Vod- 


forum 


was “Plastics Must Be Sold.” Represen- 
tatives of the industry heard both prais¢ 
and warnings from Kurt Emde, of Zenith 
Radio Corp., and Harry A. Baste, ot W. 


T. Grant Co. Mr. 
molders and 


Emde 


powder 


praised plas tics 
manutacturers for 


cooperation given the radio industry in 
application of materials to the design and 
construction of new cabinets, but he also 
emphasized the need of the continuation 
and further improvement of this service. 


‘his speaker stressed the 
not making excessive 
and performance of 
lauded the 
within 


importance of 
claims for propertic 
plastics. Mr. Barth 
industry for holding prices 
reasonable limits and mentioned 


and Exposition 
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product ot today’s vastly m 


industry and tremendous materi 
Meetings of the compressi 








fabricating, extruders, film ; 
jection molders, machine \ 
industries, tool and die, and accounting 
divisions were held more or less simul 
taneously on May 8 and 9 

Speaking before the re m 
Crs. Ray Alden, Globe rial ( orp.. and 





Machine vl 


and advantages 


Herrstrum, Rockford 


Co., described the 


Rudy 
( details 
ot the Rockford Hy-Jector injection mold 


ing machine, which uses a 


] ] try VT 
aielect t 


7 
ot heating unit for the first time in at 
injection molding machine and as a_ re 
sult makes a much faster molding evcl 


possible. 
Frank 


tics M 


Carman, general manager, Plas 


aterials Manufacturers Associati 
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Fitestese 
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Display of Firestone Industrial Products Co. at National Plastics Show 
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The Second National penne Show 


lastic s  E Xf} sition 








of the Goodrich, Firestone, U. S. Rubber, 
Goodyear, and O'Sullivan compa nies ot 
the rubber goods industry Underscored 


throughout the show was the almost 100‘ 


reconversion of plastics to peacetime 


Exhibitors dramatized the extent to which 
With suc- 


introd uct d 


of human activi 
QTave Phe ex 


plastics have been 


cess in almost every 





tv Irom the cradie t 





position was a comprehensive review ¢ 
postwar advances ot plastics 

Phe B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. was 
showing for the tir ime a polyvinyl 
chloride paste resin <1 Geon Resin 
100-N-26 which has advantages ot 
ease of processing and the use of conven 

















roducts le from a wide range o I 
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mulati tor s d uses 
bx t the department ot 
y 1, » it 1 
I du Pont de s & Co. In 
presented exXamples It the properties 1d 
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nylon molding 1 
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pil ations ot 





resin, poly- 
bristles, and 

laminating 
acetate, Te- 


owder, 
1 
low-pressure 
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. 11001. "ae 8 
CG cellular cellulose 








flon tetraflt eden vlene resin, as as 
those of the Butacite, Pyralin, and AS- 
tacele plastics and resins. A new suri ice 


finish on Lucite sheet which provided a 
frosted, pebbled, or other surface effects 


was suggested as offering a new avenue 


of design and application in the decorative, 
dis ay, and architectural fields. 
1 


ie plastics division of Monsanto Chem- 
ica ». emphasized the application of its 
plastics in electrical appliances, household 
items, fedidiens: packaging, and for in- 
dustrial uses. A new thermoplastic, Lus- 
trex, capable of withstanding immersion 
in boiling water, was demonstrated by 
representatives of this company. 

Three new applications of Styron were 
displayed at the Dow Chemical Co. booth. 
One was the new Zenith “Holiday” radio 
cabinet molded in one the second 





piece ; 


play of the activities in the plastics field 
t 


uses. 
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was new molded brush backs made by the 
Modglin Co. of Los Angeles; and the 
third was the use of Styron in wall tiles 
having unusual depth of color and. luster, 

Bakelite, in addition to featuring out- 
standing ap plications: of Bakelite and Viny- 
lite plastics in a multitude of products for 
the home and industry, had a_ plastics- 
equipped hotel suite at the Congress Hotel. 
In a three-room suite were living roon 
chairs and a settee upholstered in Viny- 
lite plastics, tables made possible by the 
use of Bakelite resin glue as a_ bonding 
agent for the wood, lampshades employ- 
ing Fiberglas in Vinylite plastic, and 
draperies made Vinylite plastic filn 
ot ditferent colors. The module furni 
the bedroom was bonded with resin 
glue, and in the closets were hangers an 
garment bags made of plastic. Polyethy 
] t re interwoven to produce 
the bedroom easy chai 


from 


lene fil aments we 
le covering for 
; 7 


Im was used for the show 
hroom. At the | 


] + . 
plastic fl 


er curtain in the bat 





at @ exposition a new “honeve )’ 
structural plastic, said to be capabk 
supporting many times its weight 


construction, was 
Bakelite exhibit. 
Numerous products made with plasti 
t American Cyanamid C 


applicable for home 


special part of the 


materials of the 
display at the show. A miniature 


produced | 


Were on 
plano, 
Los Angeles, 

of this exhibit 
ot boats | 
Ventnor, Triat 
tics tableware 
very resistant 
withstand wasl 


Many 


Rhoades 


Was One 


\lso_ shoy 








le, and Kelsen, and plas 
melamine plasti 
t breakage and able to 
i in extremely hot water 


made of 






the Celluios 
0. WEP 
comy 


ethyl cellu! 


-owder 








( electric 
made of nitrocellulose, and numerous 


strial and consumer items made. tron 


ulose acetate were included. 
e theme of the exhibit of the Celan- 
Cor was the selection of the right 





lication. End-uses 
refinements 
plastics re- 
I researe 1 


specific 
Hulose 
lermoplastic con 
\ widest color sele 

the clearest crystal-clear ce 
tic, the most flame-resistant ce 
tic, the most brilliant mold fints} i 
rmoplastic, the fastest molding thern 
pee and the greatest number ot 
mulations. 

Color keynoted the exhibit of the Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corp. at which several 
hundred of the more than 19,000 color 
effects in which Eas stman’s Tenite plasti 
is made were shown. The display included 
quantities of Tenite pellets used by in- 
dustry in molding and extruding finished 
products and also featured many molded 
and extruded products made from them 

Notable among the exhibits of the manu- 
facturers of machinery for the plastics in 
ustry were the numerous injection mold- 
ing machines, compression and_ transter 
molding preform equip- 
ment for preheating before molding, and 
heat sealing machines for seaming ther 
moplastic material. 

The Rockford Machine Tool Co.’s Hy- 
Jector injection molding machine has been 
mentioned previously. The Hydraulic Press 
Mig. Co., which manufactures a complete 
line of plastics injection molding machines 
had one of its larger capacity machines on 
display. Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool 
Co. showed a vertical injection molding 
nachine said to have the advantage o! 
simplified construction by virtue of its ver- 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. Booth 


sign. Lester-Phoenix, Inc., also had 
one of its several new models on display. 
Chis company manufactures machines ot 
four-, six-, eight-, 12-, 16-, 24-, and 32 
ounce capacity in three body styles. T] 
Fellows Gear Shaper Co. exhibited its 
Fellow-Leominster Model 5C-8 injection 
molding machine of eight-ounce capacity. 
The Crown Machine & Tool Co. featured 
its Crown Moldmaster machine with new 
injection principle, and the Van Dorn 
Iron Works Co. had on display a new 
three-ounce machine. 

Molding equipment for the plastics in 
dustry in the form of a new completely 
wutomatic 50-ton compression molding 
press, a completely automatic 150-ton au 
tomatic closure press, and a combination 


tical des 








50-ton press for both transfer and com- 
molding. Was explained at the 

J. Stokes Machine Co. In 
he standard line a 
resses, Hy-Speed universal 


eee mn 


compres- 





plunge molding presses, and other equip 
ment for the plastic industry was avail 





able at the show from the Baldwin South 
wark Dtvision of the Baldwin senate 
Engineering Works 


Works. The Elmes 


of American Steel Foundries explained its 


compression, transfer, and hobbing press 
es, hig! — pumps, and air-ballasted 
accumulat at its booth. The latest it 
duplex and plunger molding presses was 
described by the Lake Erie Engineering 
Corp 


The Kux Machine Co. displayed a high- 
speed preform press specifically 
for the production ot preforms or 
from those high hulk factor materials 
vhich cannot be automatically tableted on 
standard presses 

Several companies 
for preheating plastic molding materials 
The machine of Leiske Machine Co. has 
been mentioned already. The electronics 
division of the Tlinois Tool Works and 
W. T. La Rose & \ssociates 
high-frequency dielectric preheating equip 
ment, and the Despatch Oven Co. had on 
display its Hydro-Therm oven, a electri 
cal resistance-type heater and forced air 
circulation type in which moisture pre 
conditioning of plastic materials was 
stressed. 

The Singer Sewing Machine Co. and 
the Union Special Machine Co. had = on 
exhibition electronic heat sealing and bond- 
ing machines for seaming thermoplastic 


sheets 


ce veloped 
tablets 
xhibited equipment 
) 
1 


she IW 








Laminated Plastics Discussed 


HE Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group 

held a meeting on April 10 in’ the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, P. Q., Cana- 
da. Speaker of the evening was F. W 
Jahns, Jr., of the technical control staff 
of the Continental-Diamond Fibre Co., 
Newark, Del.. who discussed “Some 
Engineering Properties of Laminated 
Thermosetting Plastics.” 


As an introduction to his talk, Mr. Jahns 
gave a brief description of the raw mate- 
rials and the methods of production used 
in making laminated Pa aiken plas- 
tics. He also emphasized the dependencs 
of the ultimate properties of the finished 
laminates upon the types and quantities 
of fillers and impregnating sigh g ce l 
Regarding general properties of laminates 
tl comparativ 


used 


11¢ speaker Fererred. tO» Ure 


properties chart in his company’s catalog 
which lists electrical and mechanical prop- 
erties, dimensions, etc. He gave a detailes 
description of several of the newer types 


~ laminates based 
felted asbest 
fabric, illustrated 
tions. To show. the 
thermosetting lamin: 
uses, Mr. Jahns gave 


on heat 


fabric, 


resistance, 
flexural fatigue 
under load, and 
mospheres. 

\ feature of the meeting was the larg: 
variety of producti lispl 
picting ha 
setting i 
electrical power 








radio, rada ‘ p 
automotive, am 
Much interest 

formed par 
melamine 


vere incl 





shown 
ited, and 
1 fabricate 


the display 











Reel before _ Ohio Section 


HE Centr 
ciety ot 


Ohio Section of the So 


“Plastics Engineers held a 





dinner-meeting on May 16 at Gran 
ville Inn, near Newark, O. Some 60 mem- 
bers attended the meeting, which was 
featured by a talk by R. M. Reel, vice 
president in charge of research and de- 


velopment of Pharis Tire & Rubber C 

on the tire production methods used by 
Pharis. Flow charts of the process were 
distributed to the assemblage to illustrate 
the talk. The group then drove to Newark, 
where it visited the Pharis plant and was 
shown all the operations involyed in the 
manutacture of automobile tires. 

The preceding meeting of the Section 
was held April 18 in the Globe Hotel, 
Mt. Gilead, O. The Hydraulic Press Mig 
Co. acted as host for the dinner, which 
was attended by 35 members and 47 
guests, 18 of whom were HPM staff per 
sonnel. R. W. Schreck, of the sales stat 
was ill and unable to deliver his eduled 
talk on equipment made by the company 
for use in the plastics industry. However 
Fred Ziesenheim, manager of plastics and 
die casting sales for HPM, organized a 
trip through the company’s No. 2 plant, 
where the group saw the machine shops 
at work on the various operations re 
quired to produce the vertical and hori- 
zontal presses used in plastics processing 


tt 











Naugatuck Chemical Division of U. S. Rubber Bcoth 


The company’s new four- and 
njection molding machines and new 100 


ton compression press WET ilsa Ol dis 








paler agg #5, a new, relatively 
non-volatile cizer for polyvinyl 
































hloride, polyvi oride-acetate, \ 
vinyl butyral, nitrocellulose, polystyrene, 
ind acrylic pr ers s bee inn ‘ 
by Advan Solvents & Chemical ( 
245 Fiith Ave yw York 16, No ¥.- Din 
nate { ilso is some com 1 1tv 1 + 
ellulose ester 
Phe new ( t isa I ss 
than 300) on th nscale \ 
faint if ti _ and a_espe 
eTravit\ ] Its rvstallizati t 
is Jo 4 ind its viscosity at 25° ( : 
400 centipolses At t m press 
iterial iS aot ( I 1 Zl 
236° ( Es eee SC 
at 760-m1 ess ce n s 
thout 305-3837 ¢ 5 ni t 5 
neghegible solubili t.307-.4 
Plastotl #5 was develope 
as i specialty plasticize polvv1 
chloride and loride etate resins. 
though it is a primar sticize s 
resins ane tible ir rt . 
t gives t eathery sitions 
stead of the sort, flexibl ( 
aduced \ Most t t aS i | 
as tl] that t the ° 
tem yr sed I Q 
a sins sit 5 
contall 3 ive ellent 
hot strength and do t becon s t 
| Chis ty s bee 
age in making vinvl 
flooring 1 art 
Aster 
1 is also very useful as 
general plasticizer for vinyl resins 
and is especiaJly recommended to replace 
50° of the more active and scarce plasti 


cizers, such as DOP, TCP, and others 


It can be used in combination with fatty 


i 
ester-type plasticizers to give bler 
| 





are equal or even superior in plasti 
action to DOP. This unique pr 


i “homogenizing” incompatible plas 











ng 
ticizers greatly incre: range 
materials tha be d in many 
cases makes ‘pr tical l 
cizers previously considered « 
satisfactory because of incomp: 
stoflex #5 is compatible with and 
plasticizer for polystyrene 
tough, flextble films. In 
films it produces clear, 
matings supertlor t di 
butyl phthalate in hardness and wate 
permeability. The plasticizer has not been 
completely evaluated for other high mole 


cular weight polymers and film formers, 


but it is believed to be of interest for use 


in chlorinated rubber, cellulose ethers 
acrylic polymers, and similar materials 








RUBBER 


WORLD 


NEWS of the MONTH 


Highlights— 


Activity both in and out of Wash- 
ington in an effort to decide on a 
long-term national policy on rubber 
continued at an accelerated pace. The 
rubber goods. industry’s production 
rate for the second quarter appeared 
likely to be lower than that for the 
first quarter. A shortage of carbon 
black and some evidences of reduced 
consumer demand were responsible for 
this somewhat lower production rate. 


Some manufacturers were reducing 
prices of their products, and three 
large mail-order houses cut passenger- 
car tire prices about 12% on May 23. 
E. J. Thomas, of Goodyear, upon his 
return from a combined government 
and private business trip to Europe, 
reported on his observations abroad 
at a press conference in New York, 
also on May 23. After a 37-day shut- 
down, the strike at the Akron plant of 
the Seiberling Rubber Co. was settled 
on May 16. 








More Rubber Policy Hearings Held: Natural 
Rubber Price Lower; Production Rate Affected by 


Carbon Black Shortage 
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Natio OW sl le 
el perate an 
ot the svuit 
rod two of the q 
> mmiuttee Nas to answe! 
It was reported that J. J. Newman, vice 
sident of The B. F. Goodrich Co., and 
| } sident of the lire 
. ., suggested that 
n ced as a nationa 
Sei ’ used in tires 
stated that sucl 
government super- 
s10n easie sentatives of the De 
irtment ( e and ot the De art 
ent State In favor of the use of 
GGR-S several products instead of con- 





trating it in tires. F. D. Hendrickson, 
president of the American Hard Rubber 


* . eee a ees 
at compulslo1 








uld be necessary to 
t GR-S 
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1.000,000-1 





ther war, to last 12 months more, Wit 

in three months the standby ts coul 

be in production i they had bee rope 
ired tor. In addition, we have always 





a reasonable amount of domestic rubber pri 





in the form of reclat ubbe 
ecial-purpose syntheti lc 

1 1 to force the use of synthetic rubbe 
an inferior product actuall 





any uses the resel 











tory as natural rubber. Present GR-S 
and auxiliary plants could be leased at 
rental based on production, with a certan 
minimum, and a right ot cancelli 
tion on the part of the less vas sa 
Further provision could be made that t 
lessee has an option to buy it a state 
rice and may apply a= portion of | the 
entals he has paid (over and above that 
epresenting interest) t t ] 
i in the event | exercises his yption 





policy would remove the objectior 
“ospective bidders that the purchase 
a plant under present | 
involve a tremendous finan 
many would not care to Wii 
Research and development during. tl 
war were featured by a mutual exchange 
f information by participating concerns 
h government media. A lot of ground 
has been laid upon ich to base 
iture developments. In the event of with 
drawal of government funds, no company 
now engaged to any extent in) syntheti 
rubber research will wish to forsake its 
investment thus far. There will be a com 
petitive stimulation to more active research 
to gain the ultimate rewards it will pay. 
It can only be a matter of until 
product or products superior to natural 
rubber will be developed. Then private in 
dustry will build its own producing capa 
city, perhaps even starting from standby 
government plants, it was said 

The stockpile of 1,000,000 
rubber might indirectly influence 
rubber price fluctuations—but it 
1 fundamentally exist for national 
security only. A further stockpile might 
be maintained for prevention 
fluctuations if necessary, Dr. Palmer con 


cluded 
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Natural Rubber Prices Drop 

\ decline in the price of natural rubber 
the markets of the Far East, London, 
and New York during May brought forth 
comment from rubber goods manu 
facturers that falling world prices were 
the result of an increased supply of natural 
rubber plus record tire production which 
has been catching up with the demand 
in the United States. It was predicted 
that there would be a further price de- 





I 
line later this vear when more rubber 
became available from Netherlands India 
Herbert E. Smith, president of — the 
United States Rubber Co. estimated that 
[ | next three years United States 
1 
| 





consumption would average 850,000 long 
tons annually of rubber of all types. Ap 
I itely 410,000 long tons of natural 
rubber were consumed in other countries 





last vear, but this vear the figure is ex 
pected to increase to 720,000 tons. Mr 
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4 carbon black in the plants of the 
Columbian Carbon Co., Continental Car 
Godtrey L. Cabot, Inc., and the 
United Carbon Co., located in the area 
surrounding the Phillips Petroleum plant, 
vhich obtain their natural gas from that 
\ffected also was the carbon 
Phillips Petroleum 


ron | 0. 





ompany. 
production ot 











itselt ll the carbon black plants except 
those of the Phillips company were chan 


nel black plants and accounted for about 
306 of the country’s production of this 
important rubber compounding ingredient 

Phe strike which began about May 1 
ind continued until May 20, was not a 
wages dispute since a wage increase had 
recently been granted, but was concerned 
with seniority rights. Details of the settle 
ment have not become available. 

The tire production report for March 
and for the first quarter of 1947, as released 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Association 
Inc.. May 21, showed that the first-quarter 
output of passenger-car tires was at an 
annual rate of about 81 million casings. 
March output established a new 
when the industry built 6,973,234 pas 
senger-car tires, 1.603.833 truck and bus 
tires, and 7,920,552 inner tubes. The com- 
plete report covering shipments for ori- 
ginal equipment, replacement, export, 
production, and inventory for February, 
March, the first three months of 1947, and 
the first three months of 1946, 1s recorded 
below. 

Similar figures were released by the 
Office of Materials Distribution of — the 
Department of Commerce, which has 
taken over the work of the Civilian Pro 
duction Administration on rubber since 
the latter's termination on May 3. These 
given for the first quarter of 1947 
as compared with the fourth quarter of 
1946, include information on airplane tires. 
bievcle tires, tractor and implement. tires, 
and camelback, not shown in the RMA 
report: 

Phe House Smalt) Business Committe 
m May 18 that it would begin 
an investigation into the problem of 
economl oncentration and monopolistic 
practices in the tire industry with particu 


record 


annomnced 
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lar reference to the effectiveness of en 
forcement of the anti-trust laws by govern 
ment agencies 

Preliminary to holding hearings, identi- 
cal letters were sent by the Committee t 
\ttorney General Tom C. Clark and Gar 
land S. Ferguson, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, requesting compre 
hensive statements from their departments 
to provide the Committee with background 
material for the hearings. 

Conferences will be held in Washington 
beginning about June 1. Principal partici- 
pants will be officials of the Anti-Trust 
Division of the Department of Justice and 
Federal Trade Commission who hav 
handled tire cases and investigations. De- 
cision whether to hold public hearings 
will be determined after careful review 
of the situation by the Committee staff, 
it was said. 

The nation’s three largest mail-order 


reduced Passenger-Ca 


) 


houses wrices of 
tires on May ere Was no indication 
whether the reductions would be perma 
nent. Sears, Roebuck & Co. announced a 
reduction of about 12° in the prices of 
its passenger-car tires, and Montgomery 
Ward & Co. followed this action with a 
statement that “substantial” price reduc 
tions on passenger-car tires | been put 
into effect. Spiegel, Inc., reduced the price 
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ers 


‘are currently on a sound leve 


costs of production.” He added that these 


car tire prices to the companys deal 
| Dased on 


osts are rigid because of the present hig] 
costs of tire cord and other raw material 
: ae “4s 


ung of increased labor costs 


Rubber Co., one of the 
Sears Roebuck, stated th: 


ior tires was “softening.” 














no longer allocating tires against « s 
as it was during March and April, he 

In general no comment was reported 
from the Big Four rubber companies, but 
a spokesman f UC. S. Rubber said ‘ 
subject of a reduction of tire prices was 
under consideratior 
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about 18 
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were being made. 
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wage rates ot 
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and additions to t ipany’s plant, it 
rrent price 
in May \ 
e NAM, it 
was revealed that replies to a questior 
naire it extent member con 
panies able to reduce prices 
showed that about 2 5,742 
pal 1¢ had pri t re 
tion more products e the 
Si OF the ¥ea Or the 75 rubber ) | 
its manufacturers reporting, 22, or 29.3 
said that t ey had made 14 1 tions 
li eply to a turther questior is t 
vere the most portant factors ] t 
ne pl we ed rwt1ons the ma} rity + 
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nN ater! il sl 1p te » il sts 1 t t I 
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=e 
ful in Winning acceptance In the 





peacetime economy ot 


The rubber goods industry, which was 
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reasonably well satisfied that products 
made with major amounts of GR-S, such 
as the smaller sizes of passenger car tires, 
were as good as those made before the 
war of all-natural rubber, has had to 
face the fact that the consuming public 
is more interested in obtaining tires made 
of all-natural rubber, even though they 
are getting very good service from their 
present GR-S tires. Since natural rubber 
supply conditions, continuing governmen- 


tal specification and inventory control, and 





the overall considerations of national se- 
curity in rubber will probably not permit 
e marketing of all-natural rubber tires 


for a year 
new prob- 
rv is a difficult one. 
with a note of op- 
hat improvements in 
ming along fast, and 
that the normal hig] 
rubber industry—which 
return sooner than some com- 
will not take care of further 
juality improvements, whether or not the 
government rams them around the con- 
sumer’s rims. 
Statistical data on rubber, now re- 
ported from the Department of Com- 
Offre of Materials Distribution, 
Division, for March gave con- 
natural, 43,- 











merce, 
Rubber 
ption figures as follows: 


sum] 
072 long tons; GR-S, 43.972; neoprene. 
3,787; Butyl, 7,219; nitrile types, 372. 
Total natural and synthetic rubber con- 


sumption was 98,422 long tons. Consump- 
tion of reclaimed rubber was 26,152 tons. 
New supply and production of these 
rubbers were: natural, 40,437 long tons 
(including 488 long tons dry weight of 
latex); GR-S, 46,729; neoprene, 3,280; 
Butyl, 6,931; nitrile types, 538. Reclaimed 
rubber production was 26,194 long tons. 
Stocks on hand at the end of March 
were reported as: natural, 280,844 long 
tons (including 5,646 long tons dry weight 
of latex) ; GR-S, 91,970; neoprene, 7,461: 
Butyl, 18,662; nitrile types. 3,519. Re- 
claimed rubber stocks totaled 26,191 long 

tons at the end of this period. 
Information contained for the first time 
in this report showed under natural rub- 
ber latex that the new supply for the 
first three months of 1947 had consisted 
entirely of 2,955 long tons dry weight of 
rifuged latex and that 2,099 tons 
his-type latex had been consumed dur- 
ing this period. Similar information on 
new supply and consumption of natural 
rubber showed that for the first quarter 
t 1947 a total of 169,880 long tons had 
been received, consisting of 
7 smoked sheet, 152 
i 


pale crepe, 2,725 tons of th 
and 131,650 tons of lower 
sumption during the 


t 35,773 tons 
tons of thin 
ck pale crepe, 
grades. Con- 
first quarter, which 
amounted to 127,284 tons of all grades, 


j 


was divided as follows: smoked 


sheet, 56,482 tons; 


clean 
thin palé crepe, 339; 
1,496; and lower grades 


nicK pale Crepe, 


68.967 
Schluter on Federal Budget 


ining “bureaucratic” 
appearing be- 
appropriations subcom- 
study in May, called for 
lra | m of the “overmanned 
ivillan army of federal employes”; 
ping every service and agency which can- 
not demonstrate its vital public need; de- 

new or proposed public works 
projects until manpower and materials are 
available “at reasonable prices”; banning 












drop- 


all new federal aid projects until govern- 
mental costs are i 
capacity to pay” 


within “the  public’s 
making special services 


pay through fees for themselves; and re- 
turn to states of many “local” services. 

Mr. Schluter appeared before the sub- 
committee as spokesman for the Nation- 
al Association of State Chambers of 
Commerce, which has affiliates in 29 
states. He was a representative of more 
than 35,000 companies, “mostly small 
business,” employing more than 7,000,000 


people 
Thomas on German Recovery 


E. J. Thomas, who with 13 other Amer- 
ican business executives, made a_ two 
weeks’ tour of the Anglo-American zones 
of Germany at the invitation of the Secre- 
tary of War to survey German industry 
and study a program for the economic 
rehabilitation of that country, arrived in 
New York on the Ouecen Elisabeth on 
May 23. His mission for the War De 
partment completed on May 4, Mr. Thom- 
as had spent the intervening time before 
his return home visiting Goodyear tfac- 
tories in Sweden and Great Britain. 

At a press conference in New York on 
May 23, Mr. Thomas stated that he felt 
that General Clay and the American 
Military — Germany were 


Government ot 
doing a very good job under difficult. cir- 
cumstances. He said that as a result of 
the failure of the Moscow conference to 
agree on economic unity for Germany, ex- 
‘ept for the American and British zones, 
it was necessary to attempt to get the 
economic machine in these two zones in 
order as fast as possible so that by means 
of an exportable surplus of goods the 
Germans could pay for the food and other 
essentials they must have. It was pointed 
out that Germany was costing us at the 
present time about one billion dollars a 
vear; $600,000,000 for the cost of the 
Army of Occupation and $400,000.000 for 
sufficient food to maintain those Germans 
in the American zone on a minimum 
diet of 1,550 calories a day. Germany. 
only 80° self-sufficient in food before 
the war and with Russia controlling one 
quarter of the 80° and without economic 
unity for the whole country, could only 
provide the inhabitants of the American 
and British zones with about half the 
necessary food supply. 

The de-Nazification program for Ger- 
many was being carried out as fast as 
possible, but under existing conditions 
might require eight more years. The de- 
cartelization program for German industry 
was also not being neglected, but Mr. 
Thomas expressed the opinion that where 
this program interfered with economic re- 
covery, it might be better to delay this 
undertaking temporarily. Military plants 
marked for reparations in the American 
and British zones had not all been re- 
moved because of the present uncertainty 
as to when economic unity for Germany 
would be achieved. It was emphasized that 
the major problems in Germany at the 
present time were to provide enough food 
for the people and enough coal for the 
industries. If these problems can be solved 
mostly by the efforts of the German people 
themselves under the guidance of the 
\merican military government, then not 
only would the cost of occupation be re- 
duced to the American taxpayer, but t 
German people might become convinced 
that possibilities for the future of their 
country might be greatest under a system 
for government and industry patterned 
after that of the United States, rather 
than any of their former systems or the 
Communistic system in operation in part 
of Germany at present. 

With regard to the German rubber in- 
dustry in the British and American zones, 
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present requirements are for 3,000 long 
tons of rubber a month, of which 50°‘, 
is natural and 50¢¢ synthetic rubber 
(Buna S$). Processing times in the Ger 
man rubber goods factories are five to six 
times as long as in the United States, and 
output per man is only about 30% of 
ours, Mr. Thomas said. The 1947 Ger 
man tire production goal in the American 
zone is for 520,000 bicycle tires, of which 
20,000 are to be marked ter export; 15, 
QOO passenger and motorcycle tires, with 
3,500 tor export; and 22,000 truck and 
bus tires, with 350 for export. In the 
British zone the goal is for 200,000 bicycle 
tires, with 20,000 marked for export; 34, 
O00 passenger and motorcycle tires, with 
5.000 for export; and 22,000) truck and 
bus tires, with 750 for export 

In Sweden, Mr. Thomas found business 
booming, and the Swedish manutacturers 
having difficulty taking care of their old 
customers because of the demands of a 
new large customer, Russia, Only par- 
tially independent with regard to supplies 
ot carbon black and rayon, Swedish. tire 
plants have been torced to curtail produc- 
tion and may have to shut down com- 
pletely because of a shortage of carbon 
black. He said his visit to the Goodyear 
plant at Norrkoping convinced him that 
it would be at least a vear before tire 
supplies caught up with the demand in 
Sweden. 

At the Goodyear plant in Wolverhamp- 
ton, England, Mr. Thomas also found a 
keen demand for tires, and he added that 
it would take considerably longer for that 
country to erase unfilled orders than it 
wou'd here in the United States. 





CALENDAR 


June 1-6. SAE. Summer Meeting. French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 

June 1- United States Treasury Depart- 

July 31. ment. BOND-A-MONTH PLAN 

Campaign. 

June 3. Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 

June 8-10. Chemical Institute of Canada. 
Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alta., 
Canada. 

June 12. Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 


June 15-19. ASME. Semi-Annual Meeting. 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
June 16-20. A.S.T.M. Fiftieth Annual Meet- 
ing. Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Rhode Island Rubber Club. Sum- 
mer Outing. Pawtucket Golf 
Club, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Akron Rubber Group. Summer 
Outing. Turkeyfoot Golf Club 
and Sandy Beach Park. 
New York Rubber Group. An- 
nual Outing. Biasberg’s Grove, 
Hawthorne, N. J. 
Boston Rubber Group. Summer 
Outing. Woodland Golf Club. 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Golf Tournament and Out- 
ing. Forest Lake Golf & Country 
Club, near Pontiac, Mich. 
Chicago Rubber Group. Golf 
Outing. 
ASME. Fall Meeting. Hote] Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Chicago Rubber Group. 
Philadelphia Rubber Group. An- 
nual Outing. 
Connecticut Rubber Group. Out- 
ing. Eichner’s Grove, Trumbull, 
Conn. 


June 19. 


June 20. 


June 27. 


June 27. 


June 27. 


July 19. 
Sept. 1-4. 


Sept. 12. 
Sept. 19. 


Sept. 27. 
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Industrial Relations News 


After a 37-day strike, an agreement 
on wages and working conditions was 
reached between the Seiberling Rubber 
Co. and URWA local union 18 on May 
10 in Akron, and production was again 
returning to normal during the week of 
May 19. The Akron plant of Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp. was shut down on May 
2 in a dispute over a wage increase. 


The Seiberling Strike 


\t a meeting on April 29, members 
of the local union at the Seiberling plant 
would not vote to accept the latest pro- 
posal for settling their strike worked out 
by their negotiating committee and the 
company representatives. Lengthy state- 
ments on the issues involved were printed 
in the Akron Beacon Journal on May 3, 
one by the company and one by the local 
union. Paul Fuller, local Labor Depart- 
ment conciliator arranged another meet- 
ing between representatives of the com- 
pany and the local union on May 7, but 
again no settlement was reached. On May 
10 it was reported that the local union 
was insisting on a wage increase of 15¢ 
an hour. 

Finally, on May 16, an agreement was 
reached which included a 11!2¢-an-hour 
wage increase retroactive to February 2, 
1947, and permitted further negotiations 
on severance pay, adjustments on job dit- 
ferentials, pay for six holidays, and check- 
off and maintenance of membership. 


Goodyear Aircraft, Etc. 


The Akron plant of Goodyear Aircraft 
was forced to shut down on May 2 when 
1,900 production workers were ordered 
off their jobs by the executive board of 
the United Automobile Workers local 
union 856. The strike was called while 
negotiations between the company and 
union representatives were still in prog- 
ress. A wage increase of 23'4¢ an hour, 
later reduced to 18¢ an hour, had been 
demanded by the local union. The com- 
pany had offered an increase of 11'%¢ an 
hour. It was reported that the company 
reached an agreement with the local union 
on May 15 on the terms under which 
salaried workers could return to their 
jobs and that company and union repre- 
sentatives were negotiating on an eight 
hour basis in an effort to reach a settle- 
ment of the strike. 

On May 6 it was announced that the 
first new contract since 1942 had been 
signed by Goodyear URWA local 2 and 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. at Akron. 
The contract is a supplement to the cor- 
poration-wide agreement signed by the 
company and the international union in 
February. Both became effective on June 
1 and will run concurrently for a year. 





Cornelia T. Snell, of Foster D. Snell, 
Inc. 29 W. 15 St., New York, N. Y., 
firm of consulting chemists and engineers, 
gave the annual Marie Curie lecture at 
Pennsylvania State College on May 5. 
Her subject was “Synthetic Detergents 
and Surface Activity.” 


The Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of industrial rubber products. 
Trenton, N. J., has made L. J. Asmdell 
eastern sales manager, with headquarters 
at the company’s New York offices in 
the Woolworth Bldg., 233 Broadway. Mr. 
Amsdell was formerly western sales mana- 
ger for the company in Chicago. 


MIDWEST 


G. Smith Named Vice President 


3org-Warner Corp., 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill, held a board meet- 
ing on April 25 at which George P. F. 
Smith was elected a vice president. He is 
also president of Marbon Corp., Gary, 
Ind., a Borg-Warner subsidiary. Other 
Borg-Warner officers were reelected: C. 


S. Davis, president; G. A. Shallberg, 


executive vice president and general 
counsel; H. E. Blood, J. L. Dryden, and 
R. C. Ingersoll, vice presidents; Mathew 


Keck, secretary-treasurer; R. W. Dosé, 
assistant secretary and assistant treasur- 
er; and L. J. Heidgen, assistant secretary. 
The directors themselves had been re- 
elected at Borg-Warner’s annual meeting 
of stockholders earlier in the day. 
Immediately before coming to Marbon 
Corp. as its vice president in 1938, Mr. 
Smith had been assistant vice president 
ot United States Rubber Co. He began 
his industrial career as assistant plant 
superintendent of the Columbia Chemical 
Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
in 1919, was vice president and general 
manager of Aqua Rubber Co., from 1925 
to 1928, then vice president and general 
manager of Dispersion Process, Inc. (suc- 
cessor to Aqua) from 1928 to 1938. 
John Gulick has been appointed Chica- 
go office manager of Borg-Warner Inter- 
national Corp., according to J. \W. De- 
Lind, Jr., president of the corporation. 
Mr. Gulick was administrative assistant 
in the engineering division of the Boeing 
Aircraft Co. during the war and_ pre- 
viously had been affiliated with the Gen 
eral Motors Sales Corp. in Seattle, Wash. 
His export background was obtained dur- 
ing several years with Mitsui & Co.. Far 
Eastern export broker. on the Pacific 
Coast. In addition to his office manager- 
ship, Mr. Gulick will direct the overseas 
sales activities for the automotive products 
of R. N. Nason & Co., whose exports are 
handled by Borg-Warner International 


Corp. 


C. W. Walton, research chemist asso- 
ciated with Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
for 14 years, has joined Minnesota Mining 
& Mig. Co., St. Paul. Minn.. as assistant to 
Vice President R. P. Carlton, who is in 
charge of production, engineering, re- 
search, and development. Before joining 
Minnesota Mining, Dr. Walton was mana- 
ger of Goodyear’s chemical products de- 
velopment division. A graduate of the 
University of Illinois, he received his 
doctor’s degree in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He took an active 
part at Goodyear in the study of synthetic 
rubber and during the war was liaison 
man for Goodyear in industry-government 
cooperation on synthetic rubber. In 1944. 
Dr. Walton organized the new division 
which is known as chemical products de- 
velopment. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., held its annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing on April 29, when all directors were 
reelected. Then the board elected W. W. 
Keeler vice president refining department 
to succeed W. G. Hiatt, who died on 
April 12. All other officers were reelected 
including Frank Phillips, chairman of the 
board, and Kk. S. Adams, president. 
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Union Asbestos Elections 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., with 
executive offices at 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, and general offices and 
factory at 1811-33 S. 54th Ave., Cicero 
50, both in Ill., at its recent annual meet- 
ing of stockholders increased its board of 
directors from eight to nine members. New 
members elected were: Hugo Anderson, 
vice president, First National Bank of 
Chicago; Robert FE. Cryor, general man 
ager otf the Asbestos Division of Union 
\sbestos; A. Arthur Halle, Jr., assistant 
to the executive vice president: and Hugo 
Sonnenschein, senior partner of a Chicagé 
law firm. Directors reelected follow: J 
H. Rodger, vice president, Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp.; Gilbert W. Kahn, part 
ner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; James H. Wat 
ters, Union Asbestos president; John H 


Balch, executive vice president; and 
Charles 1. Moorman, vice president 
Then the board elected Mr. Crvyor a 


vice president and reelected all other of- 
ficers, including: Mr. Watters, president: 
Mr. Balch, executive vice preside 
treasurer; Mr. Moorman and 
Nash, vice presidents; and Stephen 
Steel, secretary. 


Executive Changes at Monsanto 


Daniel S. Dinsmoor, vice president of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
and since 1943 general manager of its 
Merrimac division, with headquarters at 
Everett, Mass., resigned, effective May 1. 
to enter the chemical consulting profes- 
sion. Succeeding him as general manager 
of the division will be Josiah B. Rutter, 
since 1939 director of the general engi- 
neering department. Mr. Rutter, in turn, 
will be succeeded by Fred G. Gronemeyer, 
assistant director of the general engineer- 
ing department. 

A native of Laconia, N. H., Mr. Dins- 
moor became associated with the Merrt- 
mac Chemical Co. shortly before the first 
World War. After serving in France he 
returned to the company in 1919. He has 
acted at various times as superintendent 
of the Everett works, manufacturing su- 
perintendent at Monsanto, IIl., manager 
of the Illinois plant, and assistant gener- 
al manager of the organic chemicals divi- 
sion in St. Louis. 

Mr. Rutter, a native of Waltham, Mass.. 
joined Monsanto as_ superintendent of 
construction of Merrimac Chemical in 
1919. Four years later he became chiet 
engineer of Merrimac, but in 1936 was 
transferred to St. Louis as chief engineer 
of the company. 

Mr. Gronemeyer, a native of St. Louis, 
came to Monsanto in 1929 as construction 
and maintenance engineer at the John F 
Queeny plant. He was transferred to 
Springfield, Mass., in 1938, first as resi 
dent engineer of the plastics division and 
later as plant manager. He was brought 
back to St. Louis as assistant director ot 
the general engineering department in 
1944. 

Lester A. Pratt, general sales managet 
ot Monsanto's Merrimac Division, Everett. 
Mass., has been appointed assistant to the 
division general manager, Josiah B. Rut 
ter, who announced that the appointment 
coincides with the naming of Dr. Pratt 
by trustees on Mav 16 as president, gen 
eral manager. and trustee of the New 
England Alcohol Co., a Monsanto sub 
sidiarv at the Everett plant. Dr. Pratt 
served as vice president and general sales 
manager of New England Alcohol since 


1942. 
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Armour Foundation Report 


THE Armour Research Foundation of 
he development ie Hlinois Institute of Technology has 
\tlas Powder Co., 1 with issued its 1946 annual report com- 
division ot the United States memorating a decade of idustrial research 
Mission pr to his appoint rogress. Briet descriy are given of 
principal author progress in the Foundation’s industrial 
research projects. Some of interest to the 
rubber industry are given below. 

During the year the project on calcium 
arbonate dispersions in rubber for the 
Wyandotte Chemical Corp. was completed. 

Several methods were developed to stu 

these dispersions, including a cement tec 
nique for use witht 
hin-section technique for use with the elec- 
tron microscope. This latter method makes 


he ultra-microscope anda 


t 


use of the hi 


gh-speed cyclone microtome 
for preparing thin sections of rubber about 


I 


successor 1 : : 
Mueller i few hundredths of a micron in thickness. 
ail pa a : ‘ : é 
Phe technique shows excellent promise for 
preparation of sections for the complete 


study of the relation between particle shape 


nS 
Plant, becomes as- 
Kenneth M 
Plant, becomes a A ae : B , 7 
he East and West and dispersion with the tensile strength of 
the rubber 
Fa enact? Mavad de a ce The Western Shade Cloth Co. project 
manager both plants. 3 a . 4 . . i 1 
biati. born in Barre, \ ea m polyvinyl esters | been concluded. 
Ta i pal ’ t ad ry af ré *qe - * 
the Merrimac dimision alter eraduz Che patentability le organosols de- 
* TIT at 1 ISIOT] alt LTacdua- ‘ 1 . A " . 

] Tee PON ae Een veloped during the vear has been studied. 
iversit oO i \ aim] is : = 3 ? oe 4 
iialenh tie 8. x Investigation was made of the effect of 
iporakers- nae ince ean lasticizer n th hysical properti if 

- Dias C1IZeTs () 1¢ I slca ope cs ( 
transferred to Mon Saeataag 3 Uh Bee. 
ca nean age ; ; he vinyl film. The company has begun a 
Vision 1n OS, a re eng fe” hich 
. \ ae new projyect on rubber Ollands which 
I ucpak. 1 ea . ‘ 5 - 
hecsanis eau amuineal daa has as its objective the development of a 
yveCcame assistant general lanagel : > : : 
nd in 1944 Feral ener: ‘ Water-resistant coating which can be ap- 
and 1h + genera lanagel ae “oy - . 
ied without use of organic solvents. Re- 
search is continuing on several coatings 
| appear promising. 
project on golf ball standardization 
for the United States Golf Association was 
temporarily suspended in 1941. The first 
piece of equipment developed under the 
program was a device for de- 
the velocity of a golf ball. Since 
‘ams reinstatement early in 1946, 
machine has been improved and 1s 
in operation. The future scope. of 
gram includes the long-range testing 
balls and improving the present 
y working with all manufacturers. 
reduction of \’-belt running notse is 
object of a project for the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. The problem has been 
attacked by studying the characteristics of 
noise from various types of belts, as 
ot 
ted by driving conditions and changes 


in pulley design. ] | 


Dickens becomes assis- 


t 
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Springwell 
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of the plas 

1940 became | sales 
During a_ leave 


devel pment; 


made 


ees Sees ] Phis knowledge has 
provided means for evaluating noise re- 
duction methods and has made_ possible 
considerable reduction 1n noise of a number 
of types of belts. 
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Geon-Hycar Blends 


(Continued from 


Bickel, Diamond Wire & 
man Boxser, Western Felt Works Co.: 
John O. Prohaska, Roth Rubber Co.; 
Dwight FE. Smith, Inland Rubber; Harry 
FF. Uniek, Union Asbestos & Rubber ¢ 
Robert FE. Elliott. Standard Oil Co. 
Indiana; George E. Popp, Phillips Petro- 
leum Co.; Herbert F. Schwarz, Sherwin- 
Williams Co.; A. G. Sussie, Marbon Corp. ;: 
7. Prank ~ Commercial Solven 
Corp.; and J. P. Zak, Binney & Smith Co. 
Mr. Crumpler outlined plans for the 
sig a engendered Co., Chi Group golf outing to be held on July 19 


is opened a factory branch t and appointed Ww committees for 


] 
i 
.) 


experimentz tation a event and other activities of the Group 
‘ol hedule of meetings was adopted 
follows: September 12, October 31, Decen 
ber 19 (Christmas Party), February 
Perma-Line Rubber Products Corp. 1948, March 26, and May 7. The new vi 
ved trom 1840 N. Damen Ave. to chairman was appointed head of the 
Winnebago Ave., Chicago, Ill gram committee. 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Sharples Forms Rubber Sales Division 





Geerge R. Lawson Bryant 

On July 1, Sharples Chemicals, Inc. 
Philadelpnia, Pa. through its newly or- 
ganized rubber sales division will begin 
the direct distribution to the rubber goods 


. ‘ 
manutacturing industry of the accelerators 


of its own manufacture. For five years one 
of the major producers of _ultra-accelera- 
tors in the United States, Sharples Chem- 
icals is also one of the largest manufac- 
turers of aliphatic amines trom which ul- 
tra-accelerators are made. The main re- 
search and development laboratory of the 
company, in Wyandotte, Mich., includes 
a completely equipped rubber laboratory, 
and in addition the rubber sales division 
has a sales service laboratory in Trenton. 
The accelerators manufactured and now 
to be sold directly by this company are: 
Sharples Accelerator 52, _tetramethy! 
thiuram disulfide, available in three grades, 
52 0, untreated, 52-1, oiled, and 52-2, oiled; 
Sharples Accelerator 62, tetraethyl thiu- 
ram disulfide, available as 62-0, untreated ; 
Sharples Accelerator 57, zinc dimethyl 
dithiocarbamate, available in two grades, 
57-0, untreated, and 57-1, oiled; Sharples 
Accelerator 67, zinc diethyl dithiocarba- 
mate, available in two grades, 67-0, un- 
treated, and 067-1, oiled; Sharples Ac- 
celerator 77, zinc dibutyl dithiocarbamate, 
available as 77-0, untreated; and Sharples 
Accelerator 66, selenium diethyl dithiocar- 
bamate, available as 66-1, oiled. 
Effective May 1, Sharples, through N. J. 
Hooper, vice president in charge of sales, 
announced the formation of a rubber sales 
division to handle the direct distribution 
and sale of the company’s rubber chemi- 
cals to the rubber goods industry. George 
R. Lawson, district manager of the New 
York sales office, was appointed manager 
of the new division with headquarters in 
the main offices of the company in Phila- 
delphia. A graduate of Yale University, 
Mr. Lawson spent several years with the 
Hood Rubber Division of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., and most recently was in charge 
of technical sales of organic chemicals 
and rubber compounding ingredients for 
the Barrett Division of Allied Chemical 
& Dye ge with two years as head of 
the rubber laboratory during the war. He 
joined Sharples in January, 1946, and was 
manager of the eastern sales division 
from March, 1946, until May, 1947. 
Bryant C. Ross, who joined Sharples 
Chemicals on March 1, 1947, has been 
appointed eastern manager of the rub- 
ber sales division, with headquarters in 
New York, N. Y. Mr. Ross was with 
the R. T. Vanderbilt Co. from 1926 to 
1944. most of the time at the laboratories 
in’ Norwalk, Conn. During the war he 


C. Ross 


Benjamin S. Garvey, Jr. 


Kenneth B. Cary 


was assistant to the chief, Synthetic Rub- 
ber Section, Chemicals Division, War 
Production Board. Mr. Ross left Vander- 
bilt in 1944 and subsequently became presi- 
dent of Hamilton Laboratories, Hamilton 
Square, N. J. 

Benjamin S. Garvey, Jr... who spent 
many years as a research chemist for The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. and from 1942. to 
1945 was technical manager for that com 
pany of the three GR-S plants operated 
by Goodrich for Office of Rubber Re- 
serve, joined Sharples Chemicals early 
in 1947 as laboratory director of the sales 
service laboratory (Trenton), of the rub- 
ber sales division. Dr. Garvey is a gradu- 
ate of the University of T[llinois and 
Harvard University, from which latter 
institution he received his Ph.D. in 1927. 
He is very well known in the industry and 
during the war was a member of various 


technical committees for Office of Rub- 
ber Reserve and the Office of the Rub- 
ber Director. From 1945 until he joined 


Sharples this year, Dr. Garvey was techni- 
cal service manager, rubber chemical sales, 
Book. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland. 

Kenneth B. Cary, in charge of wire and 
cable sales for the Sharples rubber sales 
Division,, was employed by the Okonite 
Co., Passaic, N. J., from 1929 until 1937, 
following his graduation from Rensselaet 
Polytechnic Institute in 1929. From 1933 
until 1937 he was chief rubber chemist for 
Okonite. He joined R. T. Vanderbilt in 
1937 in charge of sales to the insulated 
wire and cable industry and resigned as 
such in 1944. The next year he became 
vice president of Hamilton Laboratories, 
from which position he came to Sharples 
Chemicals in 1947. 

George Ale Klein, Akron district sales 
manager for the rubber sales division, 
graduated from Purdue University as a 
chemical engineer in 1924 and was em 


George J. Klein 
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ployed by B. F. Goodrich in Akron from 
1924 until 1936. From 1936 until early 
in 1947, when he joined Sharples, Mr. 
Klein was with Herron Brothers & Meyer 
in a technical and sales capacity. 





Lloyd E. Parks, West Coast represen- 
tative of the rubber sales division, work- 
ing under the auspices of Martin, Hoyt 
& Milne, West Coast agent for Sharples 
( hemica!s, received his Ph.D mi the 
University of Maryland in 1943. He did 
research work at the researc nd devel 
pment laboratories of Sharples in Wyat 
lotte, Mil 1. for three vears 
1946 until his new appointment is t 


nica representative i Cask 


ne Alabama Factory 


Rubber Corp., Miami 3s 
hased from the U. S. Art I 








Lloyd E. Parks 


neers the factory facility known as Pro- 
duction Line +6, Redstone Arsenal, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. The property, which comprises 
about 55 includes five principal 
buildings and two small buildings all con- 
nected with covered concrete ramps and 
none of which ever had any installed ma- 
chinery. The total area of buildings and 
covered loading platforms is approximate 
ly 120,000 square feet. Railroad sidings 
serve three of the main buildings, and the 
property is adjacent to the 
River. 


acres, 


Tennessee 


\ new operating company, to be known 
as American Rubber Corp., about July 1 
will start manufacturing, and the princi- 


| 
pal items to be produced will be rubber 
floor tiling, shoe soling, rubber, 
and a variety of specialty molded prod- 
ucts. Officers of the company are: George 
Brumlik, president and = sales manager: 
Thomas J. Brumlik, vice president, pur- 
chasing and procurement; and Warren G 
Brumlik, secretary-treasurer. Other exec- 
utives follow: Warren Brumlik, factory 
manager; L. H. Moon, chief chemist; ( 
H. Painter, production i agin 
C. W. McLean, maintenance supervisor 
and Jack Baker, shipping and re 


sponge 


ely ing 


John Waldron Corp., New Bri 








N. Re has appointed Thomas H 11¢ 
executive engineer in charge of engineer 
ing, drafting, and estimating. Prior to 


assuming his new duties, Mr. Latimer 
Cornell University graduate, was chiet 
engineer of the Black-Clawson Co., Ham 
ilton, O., with whom he was. associated 
for the past ten vears. Previous conne 
tions were with Rice Barton Corp.. Mn 
ton Vacuum Dryer Corp., and the 
& Moore Paper Co 


rr ssup 
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Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., has 
made Alden R. Loosli assistant sales man- 
ager, rubber chemicals department. Mr. 
Loosli, a native of Marysville, Idaho, at- 
tended the University of Idaho and the 
University of Chicago, where he obtained 
his B. S. degree in physical science. Com- 
ing to Calco in 1937 as a student Watnen, 
he subsequently held supervisory positions 
in the various production departments of 
the company’s chemical and intermediate 
division. Mr. Loosli, ‘aie to his new ap 
pointment, was connected with Calco 


chemicals and interm i ite sales depart- 
ment. He is a member of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, The 


= alesmen’ s Association of the American 
Chemical Industry, and the Engineers’ 
Club of Plainfield, N. 


The Mica Insulator Co. has set up 
new production facilities at Schenectady, 
N. Y., for the fabrication of mica insula- 
tion used primarily in electrical and ele-- 
tronic equipment. These facilities provide 
for splitting, punching, cutting, and proc- 
essing of condenser films, vacuum tube 
supports, heating elements, washers, and 
other mica parts, embodying under one 
roof all the requirements for mica insula- 
tion. The company’s engineering consul- 
tation service to assist manufacturers in 
problems of design involving electrical 
and electronic properties, or other techni- 
cal eee on to mica, is also now 
established at Schenectady. 


Burnett & Co. (London) Ltd., rep- 
resentative for the export business of 
Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, N. J., has 
discontinued its office at 46 Herga Court. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex, England. 
and opened an office at Room 804, 225 
Lafayette St.. New York 12, N. Y. 


Mixing Equipment Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., has appointed new district represen- 
tatives to increase its field engineering 
services to customers in northern Ohio. 
The White Industrial Sales & Equip- 
ment Co., with offices in Akron and Cleve- 
land, will now handle the account in the 
entire State of Ohio. In the Akron of- 
fice, H. H. Baker, Jr., formerly with 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., will be the 
customer contact engineer; while O. H. 
Heinicke and Mr. Baker will serve the 
customers in the Cleveland area. Main 
offices of the White Organization, headed 


by E. V. White. president, are in Cin- 
cinnati, which office serves the southern 
part of Ohio. H. B. Schroder, Jr., and 


kK. C. Matthews are that office’s 
contact engineers. 


customer 


O’Sullivan Rubber Corp,, Winchester, 
Va., held a special meeting on April 22, 
when stockholders authorized company of- 
ficers to have the certificate of incorpora- 
tion amended to increase the authorized 
5% cumulative preferred stock, par value 
$20 per share, from 37,500 shares to 150,- 
000 shares and to increase the authorized 
common stock, par value $1 per share, 
from 300,000 to 600,000 shares. The direc- 
torate has not yet completed plans for 
obtaining capital by the issuance of the 
additional stock, and it has not been de- 
termined whether there will be a public 
offering or a private sale of such stock. 
The company plans to use a portion of 
the additional capital for the development 
and production of thermoplastic sheeting 
and other thermoplastic materials. 





Andrew Fletcher 


Fletcher St. Joe President; 
Crane Chairman of the Board 


Stockholders of St. Joseph Lead Co., 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
met on May 12 for their annual meeting 
when they voted to change the by-laws 
to create the position of chairman of the 
board of trustees. This office went to 
Clinton H. Crane, president of the com- 
pany for the past 34 years. His successor 
is Andrew Fletcher who has been vice 
president and treasurer of the company 
since 1929 and executive vice president 
since May, 1946. 

Mr. Fletcher was born in New York 
on February 6, 1895. He prepared for 
college at the Hill School, Pottstown, 
-a.. and was graduated from the Shef- 
field Scientific School, Yale University, 
in 1916. 

After a year in the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth shipyard at Wilmington, Del., Mr. 
Fletcher went to Baltimore, Md., as a 
foreman for the Baltimore Dry Dock Co. 
In 1918, however, he became secretary of 
W. & A. Fletcher Co., founded by his 
grandfather in 1852, and in 1924, Andrew 
Fletcher assumed full charge of the plant, 
at Hoboken, continuing to direct the busi- 
ness until the shipyard was sold in 1929, 
when he became vice president and direc- 
tor of St. Joseph Lead, with which he 
already had been associated, as a trustee 
since 1921 and on the executive committee 
since 1922. 

From 1929 until 1940, when his duties 
at St. Joe became too pressing, Mr. Flet- 
cher had been a director and on the execu- 
tive committee of Engineers Public Serv- 
ice, Gulf States Utilities, and El Paso 
Electric & Western Public Service. He is 
also president of Kansas Explorations, 
Inc., Mine La Motte Corp., and 953 Fifth 
Ave. Corp.: chairman and treasurer of 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation of Ameri- 
ca, Inc.:; vice president and treasurer of 
\merican Institute of Mining & Metallur- 
gical Engineers, and director and chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
American Mining Congress. He also be- 
longs to the Morris County Golf, Yale, 

and the Mining clubs, 


Misquamicut Golf. 

Holland Lodge No. 8 F. & A.M., and 

Yale Engineering Association. Besides 

Mr. Fletcher is a life member of the 

Society of Naval Architects. 
He is married and has a 

daughters 


son and two 
and two grandchildren. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
has announced the appointment of Clyde 
Hoover as development manager of its 
laboratory. Formerly associated with Es- 
sex in the same capacity, Mr. Hoover re- 
signed last fall to accept a position in 
New England, but recently returned to 
the Trenton concern. Albert Van Marter, 
who came to Essex in 1917 as a labora- 
tory helper and advanced to the position 
of assistant laboratory director, has been 
made chief chemist. 

Among the 16 members of the Essex 
Thirty-Year Club are: Mr. Van Marter; 
Arthur E. Moon, one of the founders of 
the company who has been treasurer since 
1907; Paul Lupke, consulting engineer 
who joined the company in 1914; Owen 
L. Evans, director of industrial relations 
with Essex since 1913; David Medkifi, 
formerly factory superintendent and now 
working on special assignments, who start- 
ed with Essex when it was organized in 
1907; Charles Scott, assistant to the fac- 
tory manager and an employe of Essex 
since 1915; Lloyd Case, who came to 
Essex in 1913 as bookkeeper and is now 
comptroller; and Lawrence M. Oakley, 
vice president specializing in sales to shoe 
manufacturers, also with the company 
since its founding. 








€ 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
announced the appointment, effective July 
1, of Brig. Gen. Hugh C. Minton, who 
was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal for his “able direction” of the Army 
Service Forces’ Production Division dur- 
ing the last war, as production manager 
of Koppers. General Minton will report 
directly to the company’s president, Gen. 
Brehon Somervell. 


Houdry Process Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has appointed Claude C. Peavy chief 
engineer. He joined the corporation a 
little more than a year ago as chief of 
the process design division after many 
vears’ experience in all phases of petro- 
leum refining engineering, including cata- 
lytic cracking. At the same time, Harmon 
J. Monnik was made chief of Houdry’s 
mechanical engineering department, and 
William C. Dickerman was put in charge 
of process design. Development engineer- 
ing will continue to be carried on at the 
Houdry laboratories near Marcus Hook, 
?a., under the direction of Raymond C. 
Lassiat. 


Manhattan Rubber Division, Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., has 
developed the Ray-Man_ Tension-Master 
Belt, a conveyer belt using rayon cord 
plies as the strength member. The new 
belt is designed to meet the needs of 
mechanized coal and metal mines, quar- 
ries, and limestone plants for a belt of 
higher tensile strength for increasing 
heavy-duty, long-life conditions. Although 
Manhattan’s cotton cord conveyer belt de- 
veloped several years ago has met con- 
ditions in mine conveying, the company’s 
engineers recognized the need of a helt 
with higher tensile strength to supplement 
it for longer conveyers and still retain 
the flexibility, easy troughing, and conven- 
tional splicing qualities of the existing 
belt. Advantages claimed for the new belt 
are that it troughs easilv. has the virtue 
of fiber resilience, can utilize conventional- 
type idlers and pulleys, can be field 
spliced with conventional methods, and 
permits construction modifications to suit 
varying service conditions. 
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U. S. Rubber Appointments 


Colgate W. Darden, Jr., and George P. 
Edmonds were elected to the finance com- 
mittee of United States Rubber Co., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, at the 
board meeting May 7. Mr. Edmonds has 
been a director of the company since April 
18, 1944, and Mr. Darden since November 
6,1946. Formerly Governor of Virginia, Mr. 
Darden is chancellor ot the College ot 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., 
and president-elect of oa University of 
Virginia, Charlottesvlle, . Mr. Edmonds 
is president and <teeli of Bond Crown 
& Cork Co., Wilmington, Del., a sub- 
sidiary of Continental Can Co. 

Clifton M. Bayliss has been named man- 
ager of drug sundries sales. With the 
company since 1930, Mr. Bayliss was tfor- 
merly at Cleveland and later St. Louis 
and in 1945 became sales manager of the 
Detroit district. In his new position he 
will be located at the company’s general 
offices in Rockefeller Center. 

Regis W. Higgins, of San Francisco, 
has been transferred to Detroit to succeed 
Mr. Bayliss. 

Robert R. Walker has been appointed 
Pittsburgh district manager for U. S. 
Royal tires in Pittsburgh since last year 
and had served in the Army Air Forces 
from ae? to 1945. 

A. N. Guy has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of the Fisk Tires division. 
Mr. Guy, formerly Fisk merchandise man- 
ager, has been in the tire business for more 
than 20 years, with wide experience in field 
and branch sales, independent retail opera- 
ting, tire engineering, and general office po- 
sitions. His affiliation with U. S. Rubber 
has included positions at the Detroit, Dal- 
las, Chicago, and Kansas City branches 
and the Detroit tire plant. As Fisk bus- 
iness development manager, he directed 
sales training and store modernization pro- 
grams. 

The appointment of J. L. Dunleavey as 
manager, Fisk tire and tube department, 
was also announced. Mr. Dunleavey has 
been with the company since 1918. For a 
number of years he was_ identified with 
tire engineering and service activities in 
New York and New England. Later he 
became truck tire representative, first cov- 
ering the Eastern states and more recently 
the entire country. 

Both Mr. Guy and Mr. Dunleavey will 
maintain their headquarters at the com- 
pany’s general offices in Rockefeller Center, 
New York. 

M. M. Johnson has been appointed Cin- 
cinnati. district manager for Fisk tires. 
Mr. Johnson, assistant district manager 
in Chicago for the past year, has been 
in the tire business since 1935, having 
held a number of sales positions, includ- 
ing wholesale salesman, retail store mana- 
ger, and merchandising representative. 
Since joining Fisk in 1941, he has covered 
many midwestern states from the Chicago 
branch 

The company plans construction of a 
warehouse building at 5675 oye lele- 
graph Rd., Los Angeles, Calif., to be 50 
by 190 feet and to cost $35,000. 

The return of the U. S. Royal Master 
tire was the major subject of the U. S. 
Distributer aesiong A Council’s meeting 
held April 24 and 25 at the general of- 
fices of the rubber company in Rockefeller 
Center. Representatives of the company 
presented details of the design and con- 
struction of the new postwar tire. A pre- 
view was given of the Royal Master mer- 


chandising, sales promotion, and advertis- 
ing plans currently being presented to 
U. S. distributers across the country 


through a series of branch meetings being 
held in each branch city. 

The tire, soon to be available to motor- 
ists after a six-year absence, has an all- 
natural rubber tread and will be produced 
with a white sidewall, W. D. Baldwin, 
sales manager of the company’s U. S. 
Tires division, told the council members, 
who included: RK. B. Nelson, Seattle, 
Wash., chairman; Kk. L. Ford, Rensselaer, 
Ind.; B. M. Wilbanks, Montgomery, Ala. ; 
Oscar Mathisen, Duluth, Minn.; W. M. 
Simpson, Idaho Falls, Idaho; W. L. 
Reardon, Dorchester, Mass.; J. E. Con- 
naly, Abilene, Tex.; K. R. Schaal, New 
York; E. M. Hiner, St. Joseph, Mo.; and 
C. V. Ward, Alhambra, Calif. 

The development by U. S. Rubber of 
a new conveyer belt 250-400° stronger 
than previous rubber-fabric belts for long- 
distance transportation of coal, iron ore, 
and other bulky materials, was announced 
by W. H. Cobb, company vice president 
and director, at a luncheon in the Metro- 
politan Club, New York, April 23. The 
key to increased strength of the belt is 
a new textile construction of nylon and 
Ustex yarn that increases the permissible 
working tension of each ply by 2% times 
and allows the use of more plies. The 
new product is designed for use in mines, 
quarries, and large dam _ construction 
projects. According to Mr. Cobb, the new 
belt will carry heavier loads than other 
rubber-fabric belts, extend the range of 
conveyors, and eliminate many costly 
transfer points and extra driving mechan- 
isms. In addition to greater strength, the 
belt has the advantages of low lengthwise 
stretch and increased crosswise flexibility. 
These two features permit the building of 

1 longer and heavier belt with a minimum 
of stretch and excellent troughing quali- 
ties. The belt can be spliced easily and 
quickly, and repairs can be made prompt- 
ly by conventional repair techniques. 


The Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc., 
60 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y., has 
appointed H. Webster Stull director of per- 
sonnel, a newly created position, according 

President George W. Dolan. Mr. Stull, 
who has been head of the Mathieson legal 
department and involved in labor contract 
negotiations, will supervise all hourly em- 
ploye and union wage contracts and nego- 
tiations, coordinate personnel and = man- 
power requirements between departments 
and plants, and assist in developing com- 
pany-wide personnel policies on insurance, 
oe security, incentive, benefit, va- 

ation, receation, educational, safety, and 
olin: salaried or hourly employe programs 
and plans. He will be directly responsible 
to the president. Born in Takoma Park, 
Md., in 1906, Mr. Stull’is a graduate of 
Pennsylvania State College and the George 
Washington University Law School. He 
joined Mathieson in July, 1937 as assistant 
secretary, was made head of the legal de- 
partment in 1940, and in 1946 was named 
executive assistant by Mr. Dolan. Mr. Stull 
is a member of the administrative law com- 
mittee of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. 


Wilmington Chemical Corp. has trans- 
ferred its main sales office from 10 E. 40th 
St.. New York, N. Y., to 1 Heald St., 
Wilmington, Del. This move, which will 
consolidate the sales office, plant, and la- 
boratory at one location, is anticipated to 
provide improved service to the rubber, 
plastics, and other industries which Wil- 
mington Chemical now serves. 
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Stein Equipment Co., dealer in machin- 


ery and equipment, on June 5 moved to 


90 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Robins Conveyors Division, Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc., Passaic, N. J., exhibited a 
complete mine conveyer of the internal 
take-up type in operation at the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress 1947 coal conven- 
tion and exposition in Cleveland, O., May 


12 to 15. The mine conveyer was equipped 
with Hewitt \jax mine conveyer belting. 
R. U. Jackson, in charge of mine con- 


veyer sales for Robins, predicted that this 
year will bring a record advance in mech- 
anical coal mining, with all signs pointing 
toward intensive conversion to belt con- 
veyer transportation. Reasons for this con- 
version are the increased production de- 
mand on the mining industry, the number 
of skilled personnel required to operate 
and maintain power-driven mine cars, and 
the lowered _ iting costs and increased 
efficiency possible through the use of mine 
conveyers. 


War Assets Administration, Wash 
ington, D. C., in its recent listings of 
surplus goods for sale included: 5,700 
feet, twin canvas-laid rubber fire hose; 
201 lengths, synthetic rubber gasoline hose ; 
9,000 gallons, elastic cement; 14,000 tubes, 
rubber vulcanizing cement; 11,000 syn- 
thetic rubber gaskets; 1,500 pounds, sheet 
rubber; 40,000 feet, Corprene tape; rain- 
wear; duck; coated fabrics; footwear. 


Passaic, N. J., has 
Neubecker, who has 
been with the company many years in 
various technical capacities, including 
plastics and research, etc., district sales 
representative in the Midwest. As chief 
plastics engineer, Mr. Neubecker was re- 
sponsible for formulating many new proc- 
esses on unsupported film and coated fab- 
rics. He also served on the War Depart- 
ment’s Research Staff during the war. 


Pantasote Corp., 
appointed Raymond 


New Plasticizer Plant 


A new plant for the production of 
triethylhexyl phosphate, being —market- 
ed under the trade name of Flexol Plasticiz- 
er TOF, is rapidly nearing completion, with 
initial operation expected this month, ac- 
cording to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. In wartime experimental work on 
plastic cloth coatings, the plasticizer 
markedly improved flexibility at extreme- 
ly low temperatures, it is reported, and 
subsequent industrial demand for the prod 
uct has been such as to require the build 
ing of a special new plant for its produc- 
tion. Flexol Plasticizer TOF is outstand- 
ing for uses requiring flame resistance and 
low temperature flexibility because it does 
not sacrifice other desirable properties to 
achieve these advantages. Vinyl resin 
films containing this plasticizer have a 
high degree of temperature insensitivity 
and good resilience. Other characteristics 
of the plasticizer which make it of wide 
industrial usefulness are non-volatility, 
high resistance to water extraction, and 
excellent compatibility with nitrocellulose, 
ethyl cellulose, and vinyl resins, and with 
synthetic rubbers. The plasticizer has per- 
formed efficiently with  dispersion-type 
resins as well as in molded, calendered, 
and extruded compositions. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Boynton Heads Coatings Group 
N. Boynton, Jr., vice president ot 
Haartz-Mason, Inc., Watertown, 
was elected chairman of tine : Coated Mate- 
rials Division ot The ubber Manutac- 
turers Association, lg New York, N. 
Y.. at the Division's annual meeting= on 
May 22 at Absecon, N. J. Mr. Boyn 
ton succeeds Albert) Dannenbaum, presi- 
dent of the Alden Rubber = Philadel- 
Pa., who was named to the Division's 

term 


phia, Pa., 
executive committee for a three- Veal 
ther with Winthrop Raowa: Jr., gen- 
manager of the coated materials sales 
division of H Watertown, 


food Rubber Co 
and Fred N. Kite, vice president of the 





Windham Mtg. Co., South Boston, Mass 
| P. atach, of the RMA, was reelected 
secretary of the division 


General Electric Co., 
Pittstield, Mass., on 
Clarence W. Coe 
Decatur, IIL, 
Coe had been 
plant at Ft. 


plastics division, 
May 16 appointed 
manager of the new 
works of the division. Mr. 
manager of the division's 
Wayne, Ind., operations of 
which will be transferred to Decatur. Sev- 
eral months will be required to complete 
this transfer made necessary by the in- 
creased demands for plastics products and 


by the requirements of the Fort Wayne 
\pparatus Works for the space in which 
the plastics operations are located. Work 


already has begun toward the conversion 
of the Decatur plant into a plastics manu- 
facturing factory. 

Mr. Coe, a native of Pittsfield, Mass., 
joined GE in 1915 in the laboratory of 
the Pittsfield Apparatus Works, where 
he remained until 1922 when he became 
foreman of the molded insulation section, 
forerunner of the plastics division, a posi- 
tion he held until 1941 when he was named 
assistant to the manager of the Fort 
Wayne plastics plant. He was made mana- 
ger the following year. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
Hartford 15, Conn., has changed its name 
to Colt’s Mfg. Co. The company makes 
fire arms, molded plastic products, sheet 
packing, and dish and metal washing ma- 
chines. 


Arthur D. Little, Inc., industrial re- 
search organization, 30 Memorial Dr., Cam- 
bridge 42, Mass., at a board meeting May 
5, elected Leroy F. Marek vice-president. 
Mr. Marek has been with the company 
since 1934 and has for several years been 
in charge of its chemical engineering 
activities. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and received his master’s 
degree from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where he served as acting 
director of the research laboratory of ap- 
plied chemistry before joining Little. 


Golf Ball Manufacturers Association 


at its recent annual meeting in New 
York, N. Y., reelected L. Colman, of 
\. G. Spalding & Bros., New York. 
president, and Philip Young, Acushnet 


New Bedford, 
James Brydon, 
Elyria, O., is 


Process Co. 
president. 
Ball Co., 
urer. 


Mass. vice 
Worthington 
secretary-treas- 


Mass.. 





D. C. Maddy 


Opens West Coast Branch 


ORE 
Standard 


Harwick, president of Harwick 
Chemical Co., Akron, has an- 
nounced the completion of his company’s 
nation-wide distributing organization in 
the establishment of a Pacitic Coast ware- 
house and branch offices at 1248 Whole- 
sale St., Los Angeles, Calif., with D. C. 
Maddy as manager. 
Mr. Maddy has 


been located in the 


Pacific area for the last several years in 
connection with the sale of Hycar syn- 
thetic rubbers for the B. F. Goodrich 


He was graduated from the 
Illinois with the degree 
Science in Chemical En- 
joined the Good- 


Chemical Co. 
University of 
ot Bachelor of 
gineering in 1927. He 


rich organization shortly afterward and 
served in various capacities in general 


chemical plant labor- 
atory, tire division compounding, —pro- 
cessing division, rubber preparation de 
partment, and finally in the Pacific Good- 
rich plant. Mr. Maddy has had wide ex- 
perience in the processing and fabrication 
of natural rubber products as well as all 
types of synthetic rubbers and vinyl plas- 
tics. 


Mr. Harwick 


chemical laboratory, 


says: “Mr. Maddy’s ap- 
pointment to head up our Pacific Coast 
organization gives on-the-spot technical 
service to go with the various compound- 
ing materials we are now carrying in our 
Los Angeles warehouse. Such service is 
an important part of our national sales 
plan and avoids sometimes costly delays 
for the manufacturer with a_ technical 
problem in compounding and manufactur- 
ing natural and synthetic rubber products 
or plastics.” 





Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., has announced that its Re- 
public Rubber Division, Youngstown, O., 
as a first step in an extensive expansion 
program to increase output to meet the 
widening demand for its mechanical rub- 
ber goods, is constructing new facilities to 
provide additional shipping and warehouse 
room, releasing valuable space in the main 
production plant for increased production. 
Lee also announced that it is producing a 
new line of fan belts. 


inniA RUBBER WORLD 


Develops Tubeless Tire 

Tubeless tires, the goal of tire manu- 
facturers since the beginning of the auto- 
motive era, have been developed by The 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, and are now 
undergoing all known road tests. The 
new tire, perte: cted after more than three 


years of engineering, embodies rayon cord 
construction and combines the safety fea- 
tures of puncture-sealing inner tubes with 
improved riding qualities, high bruise re- 
sistance, and remarkable ability to retain 
air pressure, according to James 4. New- 
man, company vice president. In addition 
to undergoing a high-speed road_ testing 
program in the Southwest, tubeless tires 
are in service on a taxicab fleet in a 
Midwest city, on state cars, and 
on a number of privately owned passenger 


- 
police 


cars, Mr. Newman said. Applications have 
been filed with the United States Patent 
Office, and the tubeless tire will be offered 


only for limited sale at present. 

Complete new lines of farm service tires 
and tubes for each of the brands it 
merchandises have been introduced by the 
associated tire and aCCeSSOry 
division of the Goodrich Company. All 
types of tires incorporate the latest develop- 
ments in design and construction for spe- 
cialized farm services. The division handles 
sales of Hood, Miller, Diamond, and Bruns- 
wick lines, all well-established brands ac- 
quired by B. F. Goodrich. 


four 


1 1 
ines sales 


picture in 
rubber on the 


Goodrich has a new motion 
technicolor on the use of 


farm, entitled “Rubber Lends a Hand,” 
with a 30-minute running time. Show 
ing a multitude of new as well as estab- 


rubber in agriculture, the 
many different types: of farm- 
ing throughout the nation and is held to- 
gether by a central story. No effort and 
expense were spared to make the film as 
realistic as possible from the farmer’s 
viewpoint, and almost without exception 
the characters appearing in the film are 
actual farmers. Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
will handle distribution of the film to tire 
dealers, farm associations, agricultural 
schools, and other interested groups. 

For the fifth consecutive year the case- 
history “typical development” advertising 
program of the Goodrich company’s in- 
dustrial products division has won an 
award in the annual competition sponsored 
by Associated Business Papers. Having 
won two awards in 1944, the company 
has received a total of six in five years 
and is one of only two companies to have 


lished uses for 
film covers 


won an award every year since the start 
of this competition in 1942. In addition, 
during this time two awards have been 


won in the annual advertising contest spon- 


sored by the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers’ Association. This year’s ABP com- 
petition had 912 entries, 22 more than 
the previous record year. 
Goodrich Personnel Changes 

Following the recent death of Angel 
Urraza, former chairman of the board 
and president of the Compania Hulera 
“Euzkadi” S.A., Mexico City, Mexico, 


with which The B. F. Goodrich Co. is 
associated, new officers were elected as 
follows: Martin Oyamburu, chairman of 


the board; Russell F. Moody, director 
general (president). D. W. Johnson, sub 
director (vice president) in charge of 
production; and Edmund Phelan. sub 
director in charge of sales. Sefior Ovyam- 
buru is one of Mexico’s leading indus- 
trialists and financiers 
with Senor Urraza in 


and was associated 
many 


enterprises. 
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Mr. Moody, since 1940 assistant gener- 
al manager of the Mexican concern, has 
been in Mexico the past decade. He started 
with Goodrich in 1927 as a technical man 
in the tire construction and designing 
division and later was sent to Japan as a 
technical adviser for the Yokahama Rub- 
ber Co. After his return to the United 
States he went to the Mexican company 
as a technical adviser. Mr. Moody and 
the directors of Hulera “Euskadi,” re- 
cently were in Akron for a series of busi- 
ness conterences. 

Mr. Johnson 
laboratory in 1925 
pounder, and later 
essing division for tire 
was manager of the inter-plant relations 
department for a while. He, too, went to 
Japan as a technical adviser and then was 
Mexican firm in the same 


in the Goodrich 
com- 


proc- 


began 
became a tire 
worked with the 
products and then 


assigned to the 
capacity. 

Mr. Phelan joined Goodrich as a clerk 
in the San Francisco sales district more 
than 30 years ago, and has been with 
“Euzkadi as sales manager for the last 
15 vears. 

Harold W. Catt has been named mana- 
ger of the textiles, paper products, and 
advertising purchasing department,  suc- 
ceeding Robert D. Franklin, who resigned 
because of health. Mr. Catt, manager of 
the chemicals and pigments purchasing 
department since July, 1944, is succeeded 
in that post by David L. Flanders. A 
graduate in chemical engineering from 
the University of Illinois, Mr. Catt joined 
Goodrich in 1929 and was on the technical 
staff until 1940, when he entered the pur- 
chasing division. Mr. Flanders received his 
degree in chemistry from the University 
of Kentucky and has been with the com- 
pany since 1937, mainly in technical posts 
with the raw materials and development 
departments. 

Appointment of FE. P. Weckesser as 
manager of farm service tire and tube 
sales for the associated lines division also 
was announced, Weckesser has been with 
Goodrich since 1916, holding many sales 
posts. For the last two years he was in 
charge of a sales territory for the 
ciated lines division which included all 
Ohio south of Akron, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and part of Indiana. 

Jay E. Miller has been made adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager of 
the associated tire and accessory lines 
division. Mr. Miller was advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the company’s 
industrial products sales division since 
1943 and for five years previously had 
held the same post in the sundries divi- 
sion. He has been with the company since 
1936 and is a graduate of the journalism 
school of Kent State University. 

Jack Sullivan, a member of the Good- 
rich production supervisory staff since 
1941, has been named personnel manager 


asso- 


of the company’s new plastics division 
plant in Marietta, according to Bert. S. 
Taylor, factory manager, plastics division. 


Mr. Sullivan, a graduate of Kenmore 
High School, joined Goodrich in 1935 as 

direct worker in the hose room in 
Akron. He was born in Mt. Vernon, O., 
and attended the University of Akron 


while with the company. 

National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, closed its Clifton, N. Ne division 
July 4 through July 20 and will shut 
down its Columbiana, O., division from 
August 16 through September 1. There 
will be no summer shutdown at Akron. 
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Goodyear to Make Vinyl Resins; Other Developments 





Aerial View of New Pathfinder Chemical Corp. Plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The entrance of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., into the postwar 
vinyl plastics field was recently heralded 
by the start of operations at the recently 
completed plant of Pathfinder Chemical 
Corp., a new Goodear subsidiary, in Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y. According tO ke 2 
Dinsmore, Goodyear vice president in 
charge of research and development, and 
Frank Manchester, Pathfinder plant mana- 
ger, the resins produced by the new plant 
will be used by Goodyear’s chemical prod- 
ucts division in Akron, which will 
be in production on a wide variety of 
calendered, extruded, and other vinyl plas- 
tic products. 

The Pathfinder plant consists of five 
processing buildings, arranged on 12 acres 
of ground on the outskirts of Niagara 
Falls, with ample room for future ex- 
pansion. Acetylene gas and hydrogen 
chloride, readily accessible as products of 
nearby electro-chemical manufacturers, are 
utilized to produce vinyl chloride by a 
special catalytic process developed in the 
Goodyear research laboratories in Akron. 
The method of production permits a flow 
of material through a simple and direct 
channel, with safe and efficient operations 
insured by the size and spacing of the 
buildings, Dr. Dinsmore explained. Pri- 
from. the nearby 


soon 


mary gases are piped 

supply plants to a preliminary prepara- 
tions building. From there, they move to 
a second isolated building where they 
are united to form vinyl chloride, a 
liquid. In a third building a second 
monomer, water, catalyst, and emulsify- 


convert the vola- 
The final 


ing agent are added to 
tile liquid into a solid material. 


step takes place in the fourth building, 
where the moisture may be removed by 
two different methods, and where the 


resin is bagged for shipment. 

Under two flags since 1942, Goodyear’s 
Java tire factory is again in the com- 
pany’s possession and has resumed partial 
production, company officials announced 
last month. Located at Buitenzorg, near 
Batavia, capital of the Dutch East In- 
dies, the Goodyear plant was captured 
by the invading Japanese in 1942. Imme- 
diately after the war it was seized and 
operated by the Indonesian revolutionaries. 

Goodyear recently regained possession 


of the property and has been rehabilitating 
production equipment. Tubes are already 
being manufactured, and it is expected 
that production of automobile and cycle 
tires will be resumed this month. Opened 
in 1935, the plant employed 1,000 Javanese 
before the war and had a daily output oi 
900 auto tires and tubes and 8,000 cycle 


tires and tubes. 

Donald Gow, a veteran of Goodyear 
foreign operations, has returned to his 
post as managing director in Java. Mr. 
Gow was interned by the Japanese during 
the war. Louis D. Hochberg, who fled 
from Java just ahead of the Jap invaders 
and escaped capture, also has returned as 
factory manager at Buitenzorg. Three 


other Goodyear officials were recently as 
signed to the Java plant: W. E. Thomas, 
director; Henry Carroll, personnel mana 
ger, and Henry Wiland, purchasing agent 


With the Personnel 


William E. Simkin has 
as impartial umpire in 
grievances for nine Goodyear plants, it 
Was announced last month by L. S. Buck- 
master, president of the international rub- 
ber workers union, CIO, and F. J. Car- 
ter, Goodyear director of personnel. Mr. 
Simkin was retained for one year, begin- 
ning June 1 when the recently signed 
company-wide union contract becomes ef- 
fective. For the last 18 months Simkin 
has served as arbiter for Goodyear and 
the Akron union local. Widely known in 
labor-management circles, he was former- 
ly vice chairman of the National War 
Labor Board steel panel and has served 
as umpire for the textile industry in 
Philadelphia. 

Presentation of unsettled grievance cases 
to Mr. Simkin for decision will constitute 
the final step in the regular grievance 
procedure provided for in the company- 
union agreement. His rulings on matters 
covered by the contract will be final. Costs 
of the new umpire plan will be shared 
equally by company and union and pro 


been retained 
company-union 


rated among the nine union locals and 
plants. Under the terms of the contract 


Mr. Simkin is to decide each grievance 
within 30 days after the hearing, unless 
both sides agree to grant more time. 

In addition to Akron, 


other Goodyear 
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locals to be served by 
Mr. Simkin are Gadsden, Ala., Los An- 
geles, Calif.. Topeka, Kan., Jackson, 
Mich., Aeon Ind., St. Marys, New 
Bedford, Mass., and Windsor, Vt. 

J. W. Roberts has been named chief 
works accountant over all domestic manu- 
facturing operations of the Goodyear com- 
pany, responsible to H. D. Hoskin, assis- 
tant comptroller. B. D. Scherer has been 
advanced to assistant chief works accoun- 
tant of domestic rubber mill operations, 
and S. H. Baker to assistant chief works 
accountant in charge of cotton mills, coal 
Wingfoot Homes, Inc., Goodyear 
Farms, Inc., Pathfinder Chemical Corp., 
Inc., and Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Inc. 
Both men are responsible to Mr. Roberts. 

Changes affecting the Akron factories 
of the Goodyear company name C. L. 
Lympany works accountant and J. H. Ake 
assistant works accountant. Auditing func- 
tions formerly under the direction of Mr. 
Baker will be transferred to the general 
auditing division under H. J. Young, gen- 
eral auditor. 

Donald E. Neese recently 
chemical products division staff. A spe- 
cialist in the use of inks, paints, lacquers, 
and enamels, Mr. Neese is now sales repre- 
sentative in New York, N. Y., for the 
plastics and coating department. Graduate 
of the University of Indiana in 1933 with 
an outstanding nihey he also. studied 
chemistry at the University of Chicago. 
Until 1937 he was plant foreman for the 
production of flushed pigments with the 
Sherwin-Williams & Co. Then from 1937 
to 1939, Mr. Neese spent two years of in- 
tensive research and development with 
flushed pigment for inks while associated 
with the Sun Color & Chemical Co. He 
became aifliated with R. B. H. Disper- 
sions, Interchemical Corp., Bound Brook 
Division, in 1939. Except for three years 
in the army, he continued his extensive re- 
search with pigments at R. B. H. Disper- 
sions until leaving for Goodyear in March, 
1947. 

Walter J. Condon, 
dent of Goodyear’s factory in Sydney, 
Australia, where he has been stationed 
since 1937, has arrived in Akron on home 
leave. Mr. Condon, a native of West- 
brook, Me. has been with Goodyear 
since 1920. For several years he held 
posts in Akron in the company’s pro- 
duction control division; then from 1929 
to 1937 he was a division superintendent 
plant in Wolverhampton, 


plants and union 


mines, 


joined the 


general superinten- 


at Goodyear’s 
England. 
Robert »: Wilson, 
dent and sales manager, 
Charles Coolidge Parlin Memorial Award 
for outstanding contributions to broader 
perspective to marketing and market re- 
search practice. The award, sponsored by 
the Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Marketing Association and the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., was presented at.a meeting of 
the Chapter on May 20 at a" Warwick 
Hotel. In his acceptance speecl Mr. Wil- 
son stated that American business is largely 
responsible for our high standard of living. 
and that the salesman has been and will 
be the trail-blazer of American business. 
Mr. Wilson joined Goodyear in 1912 and 
president and sales man- 
final months of 
special 


Goodyear vi ice presi- 
received the 


Was elected vice 
ager in 1928. During the 
the war, he served as director of 
rubber programs for the WPB. 

Goodyear recently awarded pins to the 
following veteran employes in recognition 
of their long service: 25 vears, L. E. 
Davies, salesman at Los Angeles, F. if 


Reade, assistant office manager at Dayton, 
J. F. Reilly, district operating manager 
at New York, George E. Price, Jr., pur- 


chasing agent; 30 years, M. CxO ware- 
house manager at Detroit, - ee Hill, dis- 
trict manager at Memphis, P. . Roovaart, 
district manager in Fargo, W R. Tyrrell 
and A. G. Wiland, store managers, re- 
spectively, at Savannah and Moline; 35 
years, P. J. Towne, district credit mana- 
ger in the Jacksonville, Fla., district, D. 
E. Randall, district manager at Pitts- 
burgh. G. W. Peterson, highway trans- 
portation field manager in the Minneapolis 
district. 


Recent Developments Announced 


The Uni-Bond process, a new and more 
efficient means of relining brakes for motor 
vehicles has been announced by Goodyear. 
The process was developed by Paul E. 
Kenyon, of the company’s brake lining and 
battery sales staff, who received an award 
of $1,500 for his suggestion, which was 
presented by J. E. Mayl, vice president in 
charge of sales. The new process binds 
the lining to the brake shoe by use of 
Uni-Bond cement, relacing the old method 
of riveting. This makes possible the ex- 
posing of a larger contact area of lining 


to the brake drum, resulting in better 
brake performance. 3y thus eliminating 
rivets, lining applied by the new method 


may be worn completely down to the shoe, 
rather than only to the rivet heads, in- 
suring much longer brake lining life. An- 
other advantage is that this process pre- 
vents brake drum scoring, thereby saving 
expense of resurfacing drums. A riveted 
lining necessitates counter sinking of rivet 
heads so that the small indentations around 
the heads gradually fill up with small 
particles and abrasive material ultimately 
responsible for scoring of the drums. 

Tests conducted by company brake lin- 
ing technicians indicate the bonding effi- 
ciency of Uni-Bond to be approximately 
six to nine times greater than that oi 
rivets. One gallon of Uni-Bond is suffi- 
cient for lining 1,200 shoes and costs less 
than rivets for an equal number of in- 
stallations. The process begins with burn- 
ishing the brake shoes, after which shoes 
and linings are painted with the Uni-Bond 
cement. Allowed to dry for 20 minutes 
at room temperature, lining and shoes are 
then forced together by pressure applied 
with a spec ally designed ring and spreader. 
Final step consists of curing the cement 
at a specified temperature in a precision 
oven. Equipment to provide Uni-Bond 
brake lining service has been installed and 
now is in use in the service departments of 
several hundred Goodyear dealers through- 
out the nation. 

Raising 600 tons of coal per hour to a 
height of 715 feet will be accomplished 


by a new rubber conveyer belt under con- 
struction at Goodyear’s 

is reported to be the 
ever attempted in a conveyer 


\kron plant. This 
greatest height 
belt opera- 





Brake Shoe with Lining Applied by Good- 
year’s New Uni-Bond Process, Showing 
Clean, Unbroken Surface of Lining, Com- 
pletely Free from Holes or Depressions 
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tion. The half-mile-long belt will be used 
by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. in its new Concord mine near Bir- 
mingham, Ala., to deliver coal from the 
bottom of the slope to a tipple at the 
mine’s mouth. Recent development of steel 
cable cords in the belt carcass, in place 
of conventional fabric or cotton cords, 
permits building a belt of this great length 
and high load-carrying capacity, it was 


explained. The belt is 42 inches wide and 
will use more than 330 steel cables, each 
endless within the belt’s circumference, 


Each cable consists of finely stranded, 
high-tensile steel wire. When completed, 
the belt will weigh 42 tons and will be 
delivered to the mine in five sections for 
splicing into one continuous length. The 
belt’s surface is being made with a 3/16- 
inch cover of specially formulated syn- 
thetic rubber on the load-carrying top 
side and a 1/16- inch cover of the rubber 
on the under surface. The total belt thick- 
ness will be about 5/8-inch. 

A revolutionary type of industrial hose 
for fighting stubborn refinery and_ oil- 
well fires with live steam was announced 
at the annual sales conference of Good- 
year’s “mechanical goods division at the 
Park Central Hotel, New York, N. Y., 
on April 24 to 26. The new hose employs 
spun glass yarn, made by Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., as a basic component to 
gain maximum heat resistance. Capable 
of carrying 200 pounds of saturated steam 
at 386° F. for more than 300 hours under 
continuous flexing, the new hose is said 
to increase greatly the steam volume avail- 
able for smothering oil fires. This amount 
of pressure would char and burst. ordi- 
nary hose, which has a fabric carcass and 
is seldom recommended for steam pres- 
sures exceeding 100 pounds. It was ex- 
plained that a bonding technique developed 
by Goodyear during the war is used to 
achieve high adhesive strength between 
the hose’s glass carcass, rubber tube, and 
cover. The new hose is also designed for 
heavy-duty steam or hydraulic service in 
foundries, steel and paper mills, road cgn- 
struction, dock and railroad use. 

Twenty executives of the company’s in- 
dustrial products division in Akron _par- 
ticipated in the three-day program, at- 
tended by 80 district sales managers and 
field representatives from New York, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Char- 
lotte, N. C. First- quarter sales of indus- 
trial rubber products in 1947 compared 
favorably with 1946 when a new peacetime 
high was recorded, it was reported. Post- 
war demand has far exceeded peak pro- 
duction, but expanded facilities should 
enable the company to reduce all back- 
logs of orders this year. Production is 
being tripled at Goodyear’s new mechan- 
ical goods plant in Lincoln, Neb., and 
additional equipment is being installed at 
the Akron, St. Marys, O.. and Los An- 
geles plants, and hose output in Akron 
will be increased by 40°. The biggest 
backlog is in conveyer belts, even though 
Goodyear is producing more of these belts 
than ever before 

Something new in farming equipment, 
a crawter tractor with rubber treads, is 
now ‘ia production at the Cletrac division 
of the Oliver Corp. The rubber tracks 
used on the vehicle were developed by 
Goodyear, using its Sure Grip tread de- 
sign. The tractor is fully streamlined and 
capable of maneuvering and handling 
rough terrain and soft, sandy soil. The 
tractor may also be driven on pavements 
and other hard surfaces. Demonstrations 
have proved the tractor to be the answer 
to flotation problems of farmers of pota- 
toes and other vegetable crops in muck 
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on sandy ground. It is also said to give 
ideal performance in plowing and pre- 
cision cultivating. In addition to showing 
outstanding ease in handling, the tractor 
also pulls loads on the highway where 
crawler tractors equipped with steel treads 
cannot perform satisfactorily. 

“Officials of national safety, automobile, 
and truck transportation organizations, 
educators, and law enforcement agencies 
recently saw a spectacular demonstration 
near Washington, D. C., that tire blowouts 
on large buses and trucks no longer need 
be a hazard to highway safety. The dem- 
onstrations consisted of driving a 55-pas- 
senger bus and a large truck at high speed 
and deliberately blowing out front tires 
with dynamite caps. Following the blow- 
outs, the vehicles continued on a straight 
course until stopped. Conducted jointly by 
Goodyear and Reo Motors, Inc., the dem- 
onstrations featured LifeGuard Safety 
tubes. These tubes were introduced for 
passenger cars before the war and were re- 
cently placed in production for large buses 
and trucks. The Reo Safety School bus, 
the type used in the bus demonstrations, 
will have these tubes as standard equip- 
ment in all future deliveries. The Life- 
Guard, unlike conventional inner tubes, 
has two air chambers. The inside one, for 
trucks and buses, actually is a four-ply 
cord tire, made just like the carcass of a 
regular tire. Built around it is a tough 
rubber tube that forms an outside chamber. 
Air filled both chambers simultaneously 
during inflation, through a patented two- 
way valve. When a blowout occurs, air is 
lost immediately from the outer chamber 
which contains approximately one-third 
of the air in the tire. Instead of collapsing, 
the tire then drops down on the inner 
chamber, and that emergency inner tire 
supports the vehicle. This chamber deflates 
slowly through two small holes, giving 
ample time to bring the vehicle to a safe, 
controlled, straight-line stop. 

In the world’s “Rubber Capital” at 
Akron a section of street is paved with 
rubber. Composed of rubber blocks simi- 
lar in shape to conventional bricks, this 
area of rubber highway was installed 24 
years ago by Goodyear technicians. The 
pavement is on E. Market St., directly in 
front of Goodyear’ s trucking entrance to 
its main plant, where hundreds of heavy 
trucks pass over the rubber blocks each 
week. Several of the bricks were recently 
removed for inspection by members of 
the company’s development department. 
Measurements disclosed that the surface 
of the bricks had been worn down ap- 
proximately 5¢-inch, a comparatively slight 
amount of wear, and the rubber bricks 
are apparently good for more years of 
constant pounding. Molded and = com- 
pounded for abrasion and aging resis- 


tance, the bricks have tongue and groove 
construction on their sides to provide 
security when fitted together during lay- 


ing. Each brick is eight inches long, fout 
inches wide, and four inches high. The 
bricks were laid on an eight-inch concrete 
base with a quarter-inch cushion of high- 
melting asphalt between rubber and con- 
crete, and one end and side of each brick 
was painted with asphalt emulsion. 

\ wide-scale roof identification plan 
aimed at providing handy markers for 
private planes is being carried out by 
Goodyear at its plant installations all over 
the country. The signs are being painted 
in keeping with Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration standards for identification of 
this type. All signs will carry the name 
of the town, the direction and mileage to 
airport, and the true north 


the nearest 
arrow flanked by latitude and longitude. 


The first Goodyear plant to be completely 
identified in this manner is the recently 
opened plant at Lincoln, Neb., the rooftop 
of which carries the standard information 
in addition to the company’s name. Two 
other plants, those at Jackson, Mich., and 
Topeka, Kan., are expected to bear simi- 
lar identification by mid-summer, and the 
entire program for all of the ‘plants is 
expected to require almost two years for 
completion. The CAA is recommending 
that every city and town have an air 
marker. CAA officials point out that this 
type of identification is especially valuable 
in small towns where there are few prom- 
inent landmarks to distinguish them for 
pilots, and to private pilots in light planes 
who carry a minimum amount of naviga- 
tional aids. 

A full-color 16 mm. sound motion pic- 
ture which tells a graphic story of con- 
veyer belts at work in underground mines 
is being distributed by Goodyear’s mech- 
anical goods division. Entitled “The Way 
Out,” it is said to be the first successful 
color film made in an underground mine. 
The picture traces the transportation of 
coal from its earliest beginnings to today’s 
latest-type conveyer belt systems. The new 
film is a sequel to “The Way over the 
Mountain,” which depicted a Goodyear 
cross-country belt. The film is designed 
for special showings to technical groups. 
Mining companies and engineers interested 
in booking “The Way Out” should write 
to the sales promotion department, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 16, O. 

Addition of the 425,000-cubic-foot Puri- 
tan to the blimp fleet of the company was 
recenty announced by Chairman P. W. 
Litchfield. A war veteran of Navy patrol 
duty off the eastern coast, the K-type 
Puritan is more than three times as large 
as the blimps now touring the country 
under the Goodyear name. Built as the 
K-28 for the Navy in 1944 by Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp., the ship was purchased as 
surplus last year from the War Assets Ad- 
ministration and has been undergoing mod- 
ification since that time. The Puritan is 
equipped with a Trans-Lux type of elec- 
tric sign, similar to that on the Times 
Building at New York’s Times Square, 
which will be visible at a distance of 
three to five miles. The ship carries 
more than 5,000 electric bulbs, and letters 
18 feet tall will travel along the 190-foot 
length of the sign. Just above the sign 
will be a lighted “Goodyear” with the 
traditional Wingfoot trade mark in the 
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capacity of 700 
gallons of gasoline, the Puritan has a 
range of 1,400 miles without refueling. 
With its lighting equipment, it can carry 
four passengers in addition to the crew. 
Mr. Litchfield stated that the craft will 
tour a 250-mile radius of Akron until 
June. In July it will move to Chicago 
and neighboring areas and will tour the 
Atlantic Coast during August. 


middle. Having a fuel 


Akron, has 
advertising 


Seiberling Rubber Co., 
appointed E. B. Spoonamore 
manager to succeed Earl H. Cook, who 
has resigned to accept another assign- 
ment. G. F. Weisenbach continues as 
director of advertising and merchandising, 
in charge of the two departments. Mr. 
Spoonamore joined Seiberling in October, 
1946, after two years with an Akron ad- 
vertising agency and previous experience 
in the advertising department of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. He has been in 
Seiberlings merchandising department, in 
the sales promotion division. John Paul 
Kelley, formerly in the Seiberling adver- 
tising department, moves into the mer- 
chandising-sales promotion position § va- 
cated by Mr. Spoonamore. Mr. Kelley 
joined the company last July after his 
release from army service. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has resumed production of its premium 
C.D. truck tires, discontinued during 


According to Karl Dalsky, truck 
tire sales manager, all sizes of these tires 
are being produced, with the early out- 
put being equally divided among the com- 
pany’s sales outlets throughout the nation 
The improved methods of rubber com- 
pounding and tire construction developed 
during the war have tg utilized in the 
building of the new C.D., and Mr. Dal- 
sky predicts that ne tire now will over- 
shadow the outstanding performance of 
the prewar C.D. Design and depth of 
the massive tread have not been changed 
in the new tire, but incorporation of rub- 
ber compounding developments makes the 
tread run longer and gives greater punc- 
ture and cut protection, it is claimed. 
The carcass of the tire has also been im- 
proved. Extra strength has been added to 
the body through new methods of con- 
struction devised to meet wartime serv- 
ice, and also through the use of cooler- 
running rayon cord fabrics, protected by 


the war. 


General's patented shock absorbing con- 
struction. Originally designed for stren 
uous start-stop service, the C.D. proved 


equally adept tor high-speed highway sery- 
ice. Truckers’ records are said to show 
that the C.D. gave the longest, lowest 
ost, and most continuous service of any 
prewar truck tire. 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newarl 
last month elected to the board Admiral 
Wm. F. Halsey, Ben B. Gossett, and E 
D. Reese The first two succeed Carl 
Pharis and James M. Butler, who have 
retired in accordance with the company 


retirement plan. Mr. Pharis founded the 
company in Columbus, O., in 1912, later 
moving to Newark; while Mr. Butler 
filed the original incorporation papers and 
has been counsel for the company for 35 
years. Mr. Reese, a banker, was named to 


the board after having served since June, 
1946, when he was selected to fill a vacan 
cy. Mr. Gossett has long been identified 
with the textile industry in the Southeast. 
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To Open Plant in Australia 


A new tire manufacturing plant will be 
established in Australia by 1 Firestone 





Tire & Rubber Co., according to Presi- 
dent Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. The new 
plant will be located in Adelaide, South 
Australia \rrangements already have 
been made with the country’s state and 
federal governments to establish Firestone 


mengaoensti ne facilities. Horace G. Mil- 








ler, managing director of the Firestone 
New l Co.—now under construc- 
tion—handled negotiations with the Aus- 
tralian Government and will supervise 
lirest in both countries. 

The plant will be the elev- 
ent] 1 by Firestone in for- 
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Hat and Hatbex Both Made of Velon and 
Exhibited by Firestone Industrial Products 
Co. at the National Plastics Show 


Emery Industries, Inc., 4300 Carew 
Tower, Cincinnati, has appointed R. T. 
Hull eastern technical representative for 
its “Plastolein” products department, 
which produces te ei and special 
fatty acids for the plastic, resin, and sur- 
face coating industries. In 1941 after his 
graduation from the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. Hull became affiliated with 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
where he remained until he was commis- 
sioned in the U. S. Air Corps. Shortly 


after his discharge. he entered the em- 
ploy of Emery Industries. 
The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Day- 


ton, has changed its corporate name to 


The Dayton Rubber Co. 





CANADA 


Cuts Damage to Newsprint 
in Transit 

\ new means to prevent damage to 
newsprint, rolls in transit by use of old 
rubber tires as shock absorbers promises 
to save the railroads thousands of dollars 
in claims. The method, although little 
more than six months old, has proved so 
successful in operation in Canada that it 
already has been named the McKerrow 
Method, after its inventor, J. O. Mc- 
Kerrow, general traffic manager for the 
\bitibi Power & Paper Co., Toronto, Ont. 
The new system consists of nailing the 
old tires to the end walls of the freight 
cars at approximately the center of the 
newsprint rolls. So successful has this 
practice been that damage reports indicate 
a drop from some 30% to an almost neg- 
ligible figure. Mr. McKerrow is now com- 
piling full data on the results obtained 
from submittance to the freight claims 
division of the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation. The method is also _ believed 
capable of modification to meet other in- 


dustrial shipping requirements. 


Greater Synthetic Use Foreseen 


\ forecast that Butyl rubber may 
invade the British market to compete with 
natural rubber was made by J. R. Nichol- 
son, vice president and managing director 
of Polymer Corp., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., at 
the recent annual dinner of foremen and 
supervisors held at the Sarnia Golf Club. 
Reporting on his recent trip to Europe, 
Mr. Nicholson said ground for optimism 
exists regarding future market possibilities 
in the United Kingdom. Increasing inter- 
“ in Butyl is being shown by the realis- 

c businessmen of the British rubber proc- 
essing companies. They recognize not only 
that Butyl can be laid down at their 
factories more cheaply than natural rub- 
ber, but also that it is superior to natural 
rubber for certain purposes. One English 


soon 


company has already decided to make a 
premium Butyl inner tube, Mr. Nichol- 
son declared. 

He also announced that John Riddell, 
former rubber controller for the United 


Kingdom has accepted the appointment 
of Polymer representative in the British 
Isles on behalf of his company, Rucker & 
3encraft. Mr. Riddell’s acceptance of this 
post, Mr. Nicholson stated, is further 
evidence of the soundness of the belief 
that it may not be long before Canada 
will be exporting to Britain in substantial 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


He pointed out that Britain is 
now using 150,000 tons of rubber a year, 
as against a prewar consumption of 90,- 
000 tons. The lowest estimated possible 
use of Polymer rubbers in Britain is 5%, 
he said, and would mean annual sales to 
the United Kingdom of 7,500 tons a year, 
or the equivalent of two months’ produc- 
tion at Sarnia. 


quantities. 


A rise in the use of synthetic rubber 
in Belgium was forecast by Etienne Sepul- 


Brussels, Belgium, agent for 
Corp., who recently toured the 
The Belgian rubber industry 


chre, of 
Polymer 
Sarnia plant. 


has regained 85¢¢ of its prewar output, 
M. Sepulchre said, and is rapidly ap 
proaching complete restoration. This rise 
will be speeded, he added, by further 
technical assistance, such as that now 
being given by ters Hatsch, of Poly- 
mer’s sales and technical service. M. 
Sepulchre, who is mee director of Sepul- 
chre Freres and of the Société Général 





is making a tour of Canadiz 


des Mineral, } 
industrial 


and American chemical and 

units. He is accompanied by W. R. Poot- 
mans, vice president of the International 
Sales Co., Montreal, P. Q., a subsidiary 
of the Société. 


Opens New Plant 


A new branch plant of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., was 
formally opened May 23 in St. Thomas, 
Ont., Canada, with a brief ceremony in 
the plant which was followed by an 
“Open House”, to which the public was 
invited. ne construction on the proj- 
ect began May 15, 1945, shortage of build- 
ing materials held up completion of the 
plant until recently. 

The new plant now has a roster of 
225 employes, of which some 30 are super- 
visory personnel who were in the Canton 
bearing factory for several months learn- 
ing operating methods and policies. The 
supervisory list includes: John Jolly, gen- 
eral manager; Charles Wynn, assistant 
general manager; Jack McGinnis, produc- 
tion superintendent; Leonard Lewis, per- 
sonnel director; C. J. Nickleson, auditor ; 
Vaughn Courrier, works engineer; John 
Trull, purchasing agent; Frank What- 
more, planning superintendent; Barry 
Bassett, metallurgist; Fred Astbury, final 
inspection dept.; George Newsome, securi- 
y chief; James Brannen, tool dept. fore- 
man; Frank Ormerod, general foreman; 
Harold West, roll grinder foreman; George 
Copeland, time study; Bert James, ship- 
ping dept. foreman; John Patterson, main- 
tenance dept. foreman; Robert Cuthbert- 
son, engineer; William Eaton, employ- 
ment manager; Edgar Currah, time study; 
and Reginald Bruce, planning dept. 

The plant is located on an industrial 
building site of 70 acres. The main plant 
building is of concrete, brick, and welded 


steel construction having 40-foot saw- 
tooth bays. Overall dimensions of the 
plant are 160 by 300 feet, with a single- 
story office section, 40 by 140 feet, in 


front of the plant. The office has a base- 
ment under its entire area. A power plant 
and boiler house, 50 by 100 feet and con- 
taining two 300-h.p. steam boilers fired 
by fuel oil, two 750-k.w. motor generator 
units powered by two 800-h.p. motors, 
air compressors, and other auxiliary equip- 
ment, is located behind the main building 
of the new plant. 

In expanding its operations to Canada, 
Timken is seeking to offer better services 
to present and prospective customers in 
the Canadian markets. 
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FINANCIAL 


American Cyanamid Co., New 


York, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. First quarter, 
1947: net income, $2,715,447, equal to 92¢ 
each on 2,737,526 common shares, against 
$1,886,043, or 63¢ each on 2,707,026 shares, 
in the 1946 quarter; net sales, $53,999,825, 
against $40,750,117. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
Columbus, O., and wholly owned subsid- 
iaries. Initial quarter, 1947: net profit. 
$319,200, equal to 35¢ a common. share, 
against net loss of $213,709 in last year’s 
quarter 


Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. Initial 
three months, 1947: net profit, $419,476, 
equal to $1.44 each on 291,640 common 
shares, against $122,566, or 46¢ each on 
265,300 shares. in the 1946 months. 


Columbian Carbon Co., New York, 
N. Y. Three months ended March 31, 
1947: net income, $1,622,083, equal to $1.01 
a share, against $1,267,783, or 79¢ a share, 
a year earlier. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., and wholly owned 
subsidiaries. First quarter, 1947: net in- 
come, $30,833,673, equal to $2.60 each on 
11,121,962 common shares, contrasted with 
$28,925,013, or $2.43 a share, in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946: net sales, $185,- 
470,005, against $148,201,136; reserve for 
taxes, $17,790,000, against $14,170,000; 
provision for excessive construction costs, 
$5,200000, against $0. 


General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
First three months, 1947: net profit, $65,- 
818,019, equal to $1.42 each on 44,104,340 
common shares’ outstanding, compared 
with net deficit of $36,124,663 in the cor- 
responding period a year ago, time of a 
prolonged strike: net sales, $804,853,209, 
against $74.950.618 


Six months 


Glidden Co., Cleveland, 


ended April 30: net earnings, $4,066,532 
equal to $4.30 a common share, con- 
trasted with $2.126.131. or $2.13 a share, 
in the like period ‘ast vear. 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
and subsidiaries. First quarter, 1947: net 
profit, $373,569, equal to $1.34 a share, 


compared with net loss of $417,772 in the 
like period last year. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville. 
Okla., and subsidiaries. Three months 
ended March 31, 1947: net profit. $6,210.- 
355, equal to $1.26 a share. against $4.- 
244.933, or 86¢ a share, in the like period 
last year; provision for federal income 
taxes, $3,221.000, against $1,297,200. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., [litts- 
burgh, Pa. First three months, 1947: net 
income, $6,729,214, equal to 76¢ each on 
8,899,622 capital shares, compared with 





$3,330,825, or 37¢ each on 8,849,224 shares, 
in the same period last year; sales, $62.- 
1 389.324, against $37,177,894. 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 


N. J., and subsidiaries. First three months, 
1947: net income, $2,406,000, equal to 
$2.56 each on 905,445 common shares, 


against $1,419,760, or $1.49 each on 896,- 
925 shares, in the same period of 1946. 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill., and sub- 
sidiaries. First quarter, 1947: net income, 
$1,489,460 equal to $1.84 a common share, 
against $372,435, or 46¢ a share, when 
$786,000 carry-back tax credit was in- 
cluded, a year ago. 


Marine Magnesium Products Corp., 
South San Francisco, Calif. For 1946: net 
income, $89,666, against net loss of $33,- 
587 in 1945; net $696,282, against 
$568,929. 


sales, 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Muinn., and subsidiaries. First quar- 
ter, 1947: net income, $2.577,5 84, equal_to 
$1.32 a share, against $1,471,535, or 75¢ 
a share, in the 1946 quarter. 





New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, N. Y. 
March quarter, 1947: net profit, $2.3068,- 
121, or $1.21 a share, against $1,188,426, 
or 61¢ a share, in the corresponding period 
a Vear ago. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., and domestic subsidiaries. Three 
months ended March 31: net profit, $620,- 
863, equal to 99¢ a share, against $224,- 
548, or 36¢ a share, in the 1946 quarter. 


Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. Year 
ended March 31, 1947: net earnings, $1,- 
359,593 (a new high), equal to $6.87 a 
common share, contrasted with $398,973, 
or $2.10 a share, in the preceding fiscal 
year; net sales, $18,436,305, against $16,- 
975,009; provision for taxes, $871,383, 
against $615,971; current assets, $6,419,- 
240, current liabilities, $1,699,557, on 


March 31, 1947. 


Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
subsidiaries. March quarter, 1947: net in- 
$2,923,654, each on 
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Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
Elizabeth, N. J. For 1946: consolidated 
net earnings, $177,609,931, equal to $6.50 
each on 27,333,724 shares outstanding, 
contrasted with $154,156,196, or $5.64 a 
share, in 1945. 


Sun Chemical Corp., New York, N. Y 
and subsidiaries. First quarter, 1947; net 
profit, $351,815, equal to 29¢ each on 
1,131,283 common shares, against $276,170, 
or 20¢ a share, in the same quarter last 
vear. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
QO. First three months, 1947: net profit, 
$3,456,969, equal to $1.43 a share, com- 
pared with net loss of $3,030,950 in the 
1946 period. 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, and wholly owned domestic 
subsidiary. Jnitial quarter, 1947 : net in- 
come, 
376 common ; es. paotcl with $97,- 
643, or 19¢ each on 475,376 shares, in the 
1946 months 


United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., and subsidiaries. Three months to 
March 31: net income, $813,878, equal to 


$2.05 each on 397,885 shares, contrasted 
with $678.301, or $1.70 a share, in the 


1946. 


initial quarter of 


White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
subsidiaries. te h 
$306,798, equal to 
$259,673, or 86¢ 


S. S. 
delphia, Pa., and 
quarter: net profit, 
$1.03 a share, against 
a share, a year earlier. 


New Incorporations 


American Rubber Products Corp., 
315 Brighton, La Porte, Ind. 1,000 shares 
$100 par value. Incorporators, J. J.. Jr 
and E. G. Chalik and P. G. Torosian. 


Darcoid Co. of California, San Fran- 
500 shares no par value capi- 


CISCO, Calif. 
and B. Finnila 


tal stock. Directors, A. A. 














come, equal to $2.97 
981,348 common shares, contrasted with both of Larkspur, and M. Finnila, San 
$1,628,302. or $1.65 a share in the corre- Francisco, both in Calif. To manufacture 
sponding pericd a year ago. and sell hose, belting, and packing. 
Dividends Declared 
Sro 
COMPANY St Ra PAYABLI RECOR 
\rmstrong Rubber Co. ........ Soe $0.5 Tuiy 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber ( 5 May M 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 5 Tune ti 
Brunswick- Balke-Collender Co 1.25 q July 1 Tors 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co. 0.20 q. May 1 \pr 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 1. Pid. 0.50 q June 1 M 
Crown Cork International ce I 1 Tune 
PiptmOte 800, ods acces 5 Tune 1¢ Ma 
Fiiminote CO. scckcccccs Tune 1¢ M 
General Motors Corp. 75 June Ma 
General Motors Corp 5 Au July 7 
General Motors Corp. : \ug Jul 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 5 Ma M 
B. F. Goodrich Co. .. Jur 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 5 M 
Johnson & Johnson .... 1 Tul 
T. B. KRleinert Rubber Co g dela M: 
Rome Cable Corp. ... s 1 Ma 
Seiberling Rubber Co. ).25 Ma Ma 
Seiberling Rubber Co, 2 July 1 Jur 
Seiberling Rubber Co. 5 July 1 June 1 
Swan Rubber Co. barns 1 May 1 \r 
iver Rubber. Gui sisias's0 + M May 5 
United Elastic Corp. ...... : May 2 
United States Rubber Co. ..... | Ma 
United States Ruppert Go; ccssiecccccceee 
) Tune M 
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Baker Burbank Tire Co., Inc. 





34 Fed- 


eral St., Worcester, Mass. 500 common 
shares, no par value. President and treas- 
urer, F. J. Burbank; clerk W. A. Dean. 
Roger Rubber Products, Inc., Los 
\ngeles, Calif. California agent, J.C. Can- 
non, Security Bldg.. Los Angeles, Calif 


OBITUARY 


Harold M. Turner 


HE vice president and secretary ot 

Turner, Halsey Co., 40 Worth St., New 
York 13, N. Y.. Harold McLeod Turner, 
died on May 5 in the New York Hospital, 
after a brief illness. 

Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1882, Mr. 
Turner attended Brooklyn Latin School 
and Hotchkiss School. He received his 
B.A. degree from Yale University in 
1905. Upon graduation he entered his 
grandfather's firm, J. Spencer Turner Co., 
where he remained until 1913. During 
that time (in 1910) had become a vice 
president. He left, however, to join his 
brother Spencer in the Turner Halsey Co. 

Mr. Turner, also a director of the 
Turner Halsey Export Corp., was a 
member of the Yale, Merchants, Racquet 
and Tennis, Garden City Golf and Prin 
cess Anne of Virginia clubs, St. Andrew's 
Society, and the Sons of the American 
Revolution. While at Yale he was elected 


to Psi Upsilon Fraternity and the Skull 
and Bones Society. He was a director of 
the Union Settlement and president of 
Guidance Bureau, Inc. 

Funeral services were held on May 7 


at Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, 


and burial was at Greenwood Cemetery, 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Turner is survived by two sons and 
two daughters. 


W. C. Winings 


OODBURN C. WININGS, mana- 

ger of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

Co.’s mechanical goods division, Akron, 
O., died on May 10 in Brunswick, Ga. 
The 54-year-old executive was stricken 
with a cerebral hemorrhage while on va- 
cation at Sea Island, Ga., where he had 
gone after conducting an annual sales 
conference for his division in New York. 
Mr. Winings, a native of Indianapolis, 


atenied Wabash College.. He began his 
2-year association with Goodyear in 1915 
as a salesman after working for five vears 


as a salesman with the Indianapolis Paint 
& Color Co. After holding sales posts in 
renee tgag and Chicago, after joining 
Goodyear, he was transferred to Akror 
in 1928 as assistant manager of the com- 
pany's mec ‘hanical goods division. In 1930 
he became manager of the division. 


Mr. Winings was a Mason and a mem- 
ber of the Portage Country club. During 
World War I he had served overseas as 


a Navy balloon pilot. 

Funeral services were on May 14 at 
the Winings residence in Akron. Burial 
was at Rose Hill Burial Park. 

He is survived by his wife, 
and two. brothers. 


his mother 
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inniA RUBBER WORLD 
Additional Experimental GR-S and GR-S Latices 


from the Office of Rubber Reserve, RFC, 
under the conditions outlined in our N 
vember, 1945, issue, page 237, have been 
received and are listed in the table which 
appears below: 
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DATE OF 
X-NUMBER MANUFACTURING \UTHORI POLYMER SPECIAL 
DESIGNATION PLANT ZATION DESCRIPTION CHARACTERISTICS 
X-364-GR-S Firestone, 2/28/47 Same as GR-S-65 except Expect improved process- 
Port Neches for lower conversion and ing characteristics in this 
1.25 parts PBNA. Stabi- low water absorption type 
lization, glue acid coagu of GR-S by changes in 
lation, 50 Mooney. polymerization procedure 
3 Available for evaluation 
only in quantities up 
75 pounds. Of partici 
interest to wire and ca 
industry. 
X-365-GR-S Firestone, 2/28/47 as X-364-GR-S ex- Same as X-364. § 

Port Neches cept for 60 Mooney. higher Mooney ay 
advantage in lower 
version polymer. 

X-366-GR-S Firestone, 2/20/47 GR-S-10-AC with 1.25 Slight changes in polymer- 
Lake Charles parts PBN.A 60 = 5 Moo ization not expected to 
ney made by continuous change properties when 
polymerization, compared with GR-S 
: er is pene : AC (formerly X-222). 
X-369-GR-S U.S. Rubhe 6/44 GR-S masterbatch —_con- Channel _ black 
Institute taining 55 parts HMF require use 
black per 100 parts GR-S blacks. Premium _ price 
(71 butadiene-29 styrene when available. 
polymer made with fatty 
acid soap emulsification to 
an unpigmented polymer 
mr of 38). Stabilized 
: with 1.5 parts BLE, 
X-370-GR-S l : 2/2547 su butadiene styrene Low styrene high solids 
latex ratio with mixed rosin as an improved 308 
and fatty acid soap emul type for foamed sponge, 
sincation. etc. Specification lim 
Total solids 58% 
Residual styrene 0.2: 
max. (volatile unsaturates) 
on the total latex pH 9.0 
min.—10. 5 max. Lat 
vise. (Mooney Ewart) 
cp. max. Polymer visc. 35 
min, 55 max, 
X-371-GR-S ( Svnthetic, GR-S-60 stabilized with Polymer Corp., Ltd., Sar- 
Tacs 1.25 parts Stalite, Rela nia, Ont., Canada, should 
- tively non-staining cross be contacted in regard to 
linked polymer. evaluation samples. This 
polymer not made in 
United States at egies 
K-3725GR:S U.S. Rubber. 3/10/47 XN-181-GR-S_ crumb heat Heat softening of this lo 
lactitate softened in plant drier to modified GR-S-85-type po- 
ou) 15 Mooney. lymer to lower Mooney 
would be expected to re- 
sult in improved proces- 
sing compared to X-181. 
Improved physical proper- 
ties may result, particu- 
larly in tread wear and 
rebound, 
X-373-GR-S ere RO ee a cikae 60 butadiene-sty rene Slightly higher styrene 
eS en ener eee vie ratio polymer having ro- with relatively non-strain- 
Louisville sin acid soap emulsitica- ing characteristics. Sim- 
tion with 1.25 parts Stalite ilar to X-274-GR-S-10-type 
and 55 + 5 Mooney. except for higher styrene 
content. 
X-374-GR-S U. S. Rubber, 3/20/47 GR-S_ latex masterbatch Channel black shortages 
Institute containing 80 parts stex require use ot sotter 
per 100 parts GR-S (71 blacks, Premium _ price 
butadiene-29 styrene poly- when available. 
mer made with fatty acid 
soap emulsification to 
an unpigmented polymer 
Mooney of 38). Stabilized ‘ 
with 1.5 parts BLE, 
GR-S-85 heat softened to 
X-375-GR-S (j.-S atabber. 20/47 60 + 15 Mooney in plant 
Naugatuck dryer. 
xX 6-GR-S General jaytown 3/10/47 Same as GR-S-Black-1 ex- There are some 
’ P , that Mooney viscosity of tions that higher 
contained polymer is 50 polymers show 
oo tread wear and rebound 
Masterbatched to obtain 
better dispersion of pig 
ment and facilitate pro 
cessing. Prepared for Tire 
Test Projects 114 and 
118. 
X-377-GR-S General, Baytown = 3/10/47 Same as GR-S-Black-1 ex- See X-376. 
i cept that Mooney viscosity 
of contained polymer is 
40 J. 
Gi latex masterbatch 
X-380-GR-S Firestone, 3/31/47 containing 50 parts Silene Non-staining-type master: 
Port Neches EF per 100 parts GR-S-40 batch of high styrene GR-S 
latex polymer (formerly and a mineral pigment 
X-245). Stabilized with somewhat difficult to 


is 


parts 
gulated 


corporate by mill or Ban- 
bury. Should be of inter 
est for rolls, soles, heels, 
footwear, insulation, c 
ed fabrics and mect 
ical goods. 


EFED and coa 


with zinc sulfate. 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 


2.418.172. Self-Sealing Gasoline Container 
Consisting of a Layer of Tough Wear- Resistant 
Material, a Layer of Gasoline-Swellable Mate- 
rial, a Layer of Elastic Material, Another 
Layer of Swellable Material, and an Inner 
Layer of a Gasoline-Insoluble Polyvinyl Acetal 
Resin. H. E. Griffith, Hartford, Conn., as- 
nor to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
2,418,174. Device to Prevent the Accumula- 
tion of Ice on a Surface, Including a Covering 
Having a Portion of Resilient Rubber-Like 
Material between Opposite Margins and Means 
for Stretching the Portion in the Direction 
toward the Margins. E. E. Heston, Akron, O., 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,418,185. Sealing Device. J. W. McCoan- 








sig 








ghy, Phillipsburg, N. J., assignor to Ingersoll- 
tand Co., New York, N. Y. 
2,418,187. Elastic Tape. J. V. Moore, as- 
signor to Moore Fabric Co., both of Pawtucket, 
2,418,204. In Attaching an Outsole of Heavy 


Stock to a Shoe, a Seam Including a Continu- 
ous Thread of Flexible Plastic Fibers Having 








Latent Adhesive and Cohesive Properties. 
K. A Stritter, Nahant, Mz : assignor to 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Flemington, 
N. J 


2,418,205. Device to Prevent the Accumu- 
lation of Ice on a Surface, Including a Dis- 
tortable Member of RKubber-Like Material for 
Covering the Surface. M LL. Taylor, Wesi 
Englewood, N. J., assignor to B. F. Goodrich 








Co., New York, N. ¥. 

2,418,262. Inflatable Shoe to Prevent Ac- 
cumulation of Ice on an Airfoil. W. H. Hunter, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, WN.. ¥. 

2,418,347. Elastic Thread for Producing 
Gatherings on Woven or Knitted Fabrics. 
O. Haag, Kusnacht, Switzerland. 

2,418,354. Dielectric Material Including 
Wood Fiber Paper Loaded with Barium 
Strontium Titanate Powder and a Coating of 
Resinous Material. E. A. Kern and H. F. Mil- 


ler, both of Pittsfield, Mass., 
eral Electric Co., 
2,418,392. In a 


assignors to Gen- 
a corporation of N. Y 

Life-Saving Dye Marker, 
the Combination with a Normally Sealed, 
Flexible, and Waterproof Container Secured 
along One Side to Carrier Means, of a Water 
Pervious Receptacle Holding Water-Soluble 
Coloring Substance. S. E. Bender, Brooklyn, 
assignor to American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
both in N. Y. 

2,418,393. Flexible Forming Pad for a Hy- 
draulic Die Shaping Press. W. R. Bridgens, 
Bramhope, Leeds, England. 

2,418,397. Dye Marker Adapted to Be At- 
tached to a Life Jacket or the Like and In- 
cluding a Flexible, Waterproof Covering En- 
closing a Dye Package. R. Collyer, Chatham, 








and A. B. Clow, Plainfield, both in N. J., as- 
signors to American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
mn. X. 

2,418,456. In a Parachute, a Canopy to 
Which Are Attached Elas Shroud Lines, 





Each of Which Consists of a Core of Rubber 
Strands Covered by a Stretchable Braiding. 
E. R. Boland, Fairhaven, Mass., assignor of 
one-fifth to T. A. Jemckes, Lonsdale, R. I. 
2,418,485. Gum Massager Removably At- 
tachable to a Toothbrush and Having a Body 
of Resilient Material. G. C. Shipley, assignor 
of 124%2% to A. M. Gerdes, both of Galveston, 
and 1242% to R. R. Hendrickson, Galveston 
Courty, both in Tex. 
2,418,559. Windshield Cleaner, <A. C. 
ta, assignors to Trico Products Corp., 








Scin- 
both of 


| Buffalo, N. Y. 


2,418,698. Noiseless Platen for Typewriters. 
Fe. U. Conrad, West Hartford, Conn., assignor 
to Underwood Corp., a corporation of Del. 

2,418,707. In a Fluid Seal for a Rotatable 
Shaft Extending through a Wall Having One 
Surface Exposed to a Fluid, a Seal Including 


an Annular Flexible Sealing Member. R. W. 
Groot, Fort Wayne, Ind., assignor to General 
Electric Co., a corporation of N, 


2,418,798. Inflatable Crash 
for Airplanes, A. Whitmer, Buffalo, assignor 
to A. G. Evans, Springville, both in N. Y¥ 

2,418,896. Rubber Heel Including a Cylin- 
drical Rubber Insert Freely Rotatable in a 
Recess in the Heel. A. Monti, Medford, Mass. 

2,418,904. Composite Structure Resistant to 
Deformation by Puncturing, Tearing, and 
Stretching Forces, and Including at Least One 
Flexible Sheet-Like Element of a Vinyl Resin 
United with a Structure of Filamentary Rein- 


Landing Device 


forcing Elements Formed from a Vinyl Chlor- 


ide-Acrjlonitrile Copolymer Kesin. EE. W 








Rugeley and T. A. Feild, Jr., Charleston, W. 
Va., assignors to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., a corporation of N. Y. 

2,419,016. Self-Sealing Hydrocarbon Liquid 


Storage Container. R. B. Gray, Dundalk, 





and J. C. De Weese, Essex, assignors to Glenn 
L. Martin, Co., Middle Riv all in Md. 
2,419,018. In an Electrical Connector In- 


cluding a Body 
an Opening, a 
Resilient Sleeve 


of Dielectric Material Having 
Longitudinally Split Flexible 
Member Normally Held in 


the Opening. R. W. Gudie, Los Angeles, 
Calif., assignor of one-third to P. E. Wood 
and one-third to R. E. Thacker. 

2,.419,053-054. Buoyant Electric Cable. 
Cc. E. Bennett, Ridgewood, assignor to Okonite- 
Callender Cable Co., Inc., Paterson, both in 
DNs. gs 

2,419,062 Scalp Massager Including Strips 


of Non-Elastic 
Farley, 


and Elastic Material. EE. E. 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

2,419,358. In a Splint Ineluding an 
Cushion Layer of Textile Material, an 
Shell Composed of Laminations of Thin, Flexi- 
ble, Tough, Adhesive Strip Material from the 
Group of Cellulose Acetate or Acetobutyrate, 
Ethyl Cellulose, Polyethylene,  Vinylidene, 
Polymeric Styrene, and Regenerated Cellulose, 
Ete. S. P. Lovell, Newtonville, assignor to 
Lovell Chemical Co., Watertown, both in Mass. 

2,419,387. Shoe Sole of Tough Resinous } 
terial. J. M. Bierer, Waban, assignor to 


Inner 
Outer 





30s- 


ton Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
both in Mass 
2,419,401. Syringe Plunger Seal Including a 


Resilient Disk-Shaped Member and a Suction 


Cap Integrally Formed therewith, W. E. 
Hinds, Hillsboro, Oreg. 

2,419,471. Amplified Stethoscope. M. F. 
Thibos, Niles, Mich. 

2,419,483. Fountain Pen. G. D. Cloutier, 
assignor to Eversharp, Ince both of Chicago, 
1}1. 

Dominion of Canada 
440,529. Plastie Strips Forming an Anti- 


Friction Bearing Surface for Slides on a Trav- 
erse Rod tor Drapes and the Like. J. N. Gra- 
ber, Madison, Wis., U.S.A. 

440,333. Rubber Bumper for Screws or the 
Like. E. N. T. Griffith, Stratford, Ont. 


440,351. Heel. G, Pepin, Trois-Rivieres, 
P. Q. 

440,354. Flexible, Inflatable Container in a 
Pneumatic Device for Forming Passages in 


Mortar or the Like. tio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

440,356. Deicing Boot for an 
— Blade. J. D. Stefano, 
U 

140: ao. 
Strocher, 

440,377. 


Ariosro Semeraro, 


Airplane Pro- 
Rahway, N. J., 


Improved Nursing Nipple. G. E. 
Vermilion, Alta. 

Flexible High-Tension Electric 
Cable in Which the Dielectric Has Specific 
Inductive Capacity Grading and Consists of 
an Inner Part of Vulcanized Rubber and an 
Outer Part of Unvuleanized Rubbery Hydro- 
carbon Polymer Having a Specific Inductive 
Capacity of about 2.5. British Insulated 
Cables, Ltd., Prescot, Lancashire, assignee of 
J. C. Quayle, Helsby, Cheshire, both in Eng- 
land. 

440,378. Electric Cable Having a Dielectric 
Con ing Wholly or Mainly of Normally Solid 
Polymers of Ethylene and Wherein the Dielec- 
trie Surrounds and Lies in Close Contact with 
a Smooth Tube of Conductive Natural or Syn- 
thetic Rubber Composition. Callender’s Cable 
& Construction Co., Ltd., assignee of P. V. 
Hunter, both of London, H. J. A. Cock, Belve- 
dere, Kent, and R. MeL. Fairfield, Leigh, Lan- 
cashire, all in England. 

440,401. Timing Relay Including a Body of 
Resinous Cold-Flowing Thermoplastic Mate- 
rial Secured to a Stationary Structure. Cana- 
dian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
assignee of W. R. Taliaferro, Edgewood, Pa 










440, 406. In a Flexible Electric Cable Hav- 
ing Two Layers of Rubber, a Tubular Braid 
Composed of Strips or Cords Made from a Com- 
position Having as Its Base a Polyvinyl Ester. 
W. TT. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., 
Dorking, Surrey, assignee of W. W. Watkins, 
Bexley, Kent, both in England. 

440,437. Rubber-Insulated Electrical Con- 
ductor Having a Copper Core and a Highly 
Effective Barrier Consisting of a Flexible 
Resin Coating Containing an Organic Amine 
Copper Fixative between Cepper and Rubber. 
United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y 
assignee of A. W. Meyer, Nutley, N. oe 
in the U.S 

440,537. “Vibration Isolator for Mounting 
Two Relatively Movable Members, Including 
a Sandwich Formed of a Pair of Plates Hav- 
ing a Body of Resilient Material, Such as Rub- 


393 


both 











ber, Bonded to Their Opposed Faces. Lord 
Mfg, Co., assignee of L. Wallerstein, Jr., both 
of Erie a. Gk. 

440,582. Molded Resin Closure Cap Assem- 


bly for a Receptacle. 
assignee of A. 
West Va., U 

140,608 


Wheeling Stamping 
B. McGinnis, both of Wheeling, 
5A. 
Swimming Appliance Including a 
Sole and Means for Securing It to the Bottom 
of a Human Foot. F. Fasano, New York, 
IN: Map cea 
$40,612. Gum 
ing Appliance of 
L. L, Butler, 


Co 








Polish- 
Rubber, 


Massaging and Teeth 
Rubber and Sponge 
Edmonton, Alt 

$40,618. Ventil: iting Attac hment for Boots 
and = Galoshes. R. larks, El Dorado 
Spring Mo., U.S.A. 

440, Drip Tube Dispensing 
icago, Ill., U.S.A. 





Unit. J. 





United Kingdom 


585,390. Containers or Hydrocarbon Poly- 











mers. J. C. Arnold (Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co.). 

585,446 Electric Cables. Cc: s Cabl 
& Construction Co. and BP. \ 

585,5 Kneeling Supports, ; Le y. 

585,526. Belt Conveyers. Huwood Mining 
Machinery, Ltd., and R. G. Baker. 

585,786. Electric Cables. W. T. Henley’s 
Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., P. Dunsheath, and 
W. C. Barry. 

585,861. Electric Cables. Standard = Tele- 
phones & Cables, Ltd., and J. K. Webb 

586,258 Collapsible Boats, Pontoons, Ete. 
KF. T. and F. A. Larsson, G. E. von Dardel, and 
B. G. Nettlebladt. 

586,349. Electric Cables. Callender’s Cable 
& Construction Co., Ltd, and G, M. Hamilton. 






586,395. Defrosters for — Windshields. 
Cc. B. Jarman and D. A. Pa 

586,471. Buoyant Biectrie Cables. Okon- 
ite-Callender Cable Co., Ir 

586,608. Resilient Noses for Machin- 
ery, Instruments, Ete. J. W. La F. Norman 
and (¢ Wright 

586,7 Buoyant Electric Cables. \ =. 
Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., Ltd and 
W.. Cc. Barry. 

586,748. Means for Sealing Joints about 
Sinks, Baths, and Other Household Fixtures. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., G. E. Neel, 
and R. Thomas 

586,751 Electric Cables. Callender’s Cable 
& Construction Co., Ltd. 

586,762 and 486,786 Belting. G. Angus & 
Co., Ltd., G. A. Sowerby, and W. S. Short 
United States 

2,418,155. Collapsible Tube from Thermo- 
plastic Material. B. goslowsky, Jackson 





Heights, N. Y. 


2,418,166. Vuleanizing Rubber Bridge pens 


toons, Boats, Ete. H. C. Dinmore, Jr., Low- 
ell, and R. K. Fraser, assignors to Tyer han - 
ber Co., both of Andover, both in Mass 

2,419,440. Laminated Structure from Glass 
Cloth and a Mixture of Melamine-Formalde- 
hyde and Plaster of Paris. J. Delmonte, 
Glendale, assignor, by direct and mesne as- 
signments, of 10% to E. F. Lougee, La Canada, 
both in Calif., and 65° to Hemphill Co 


Dominion of Canada 


$40,441. Ornamental Embossing of a Layer 


of Organic Plastic. Virtu, Inc assignee of 
Royal Lace Paper Works, issigne 
of E. Karfiol, Great Neck, Roehn 
Rockville Center, all in N. ¥ 

$40,575. Method of Cove Electrical 





Conductor with a brous Material 
Impregnated with a Viscous Liquid Capable of 
Forming a Tough Flexible Solid = Cured, 





Western Electric Co., In¢ assignee of Bell 
Telephone lJaboratories, Ine., cote of New 
York, N. Y., assignee of V. T. Walider, Nutles 
N. J., both in the U.S.A 


Repairing Ply Separations in Pneu- 
Casings. E. Hellier, Louisville, 





Ornamentally Surfacing a Pliable 
Sheet. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of G Ww Blair, 
Mishawaka, Ind., and H. Bodle, I 
Calif., both in the U.S.A 








United Kingdom 


385 Material. 


585, 
Expanded 


Thermoplastic 
Ltd., 


Expanded 
Rubber C 
. Hollow 
ng Organic 
Imperial Chemical Industries, 
and R. L. Stephens, 


and A. A 
isting of or 
Thermoplastic Materials. 

Ltd., G. C. Tyce, 


Cooper 
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585,869. Molding Reinforced Articles from 
Resinous Plastic Material. Wheeling Stamp- 
ng CX 

585,947 Rendering M: ate ~_— Waterproof 
or Water-Repellent.  B: h homson-Hous 
ton C Ltd. (General Electric a ) 

86,005 Prooting or Rendering Fibrous 
Material —— Repellent. British Rubber 
Producers search Association and K. C 
Roberts 

586,017. Stretech-Breakage of Artificial Fila- 
ments. E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co,, Ine 

86,028 Lamination of Plas Sheet Ma- 
terial. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 

586, 19¢ Resin - Impregnated Material, 
Unite States Rub Co 

86,201 Pneum Tires and Tire Fabrics. 
c¢. G. Bonard, legal representative of Drey- 

86,209 Vuleanizing RKubber or Other In- 
sulated Eiectric Wire Coverings. W. T. Hen 
ey's Telegraph Works Co Lt and H. A 
MacDonald 

586,49 Chemically Resistant Pipes and 
Pubes. rial Chemica Industries Litd., 
ind Gi, ¢ I t 

S662 Application of Polymers and Inter- 
polymers of Vinyl Chloride to Surfaces. In 
pe il Che al Industries std and G,. ¢ 
Tyce 

SO, 7¢ Coating Surfaces with Polythene 
Compositions. Ir erial Chemical Industries 

M. Glass, G. C. Tyce, and L. D. Spur: 

S6,708 Coating Surfaces with Polythene 

Industries 


Compositions. linperial ¢ il 
nd ¢ Ty 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


2,418.1 Thixotropic Adhesive Composi- 
tion Including a Petroleum Naphtha, Blown 
Asphalt, Hard Stearine Pitch, and a_ Resin 
from the Group of Cumarone-Indene Resins 
and Hydrocarbon Resins Including Catalytic 


Petroleum Hydrocarbon Polymers of High- 
Temperature Cracked Keeycle Stock. 3S \ 
Mi ‘ Mariemont, an T. Greenfield, Cincin- 
na bot no assignors to Intercher 
Corp New York 


2,418,211 Cellular Material from an Organic 
Derivative of Cellulose. J. G 
sign o British Celanese, Ltd., both of Lon 
dor England 

2.418.249 As Bonding Agent for an Abra- 
sive Article, a Mixture of Rubber, Sufficient 
Sultur to Vuleanize the Rubber to Hard Rub- 
ber, and an Organic Polysultide Polymer Plas- 


Williams, as- 





tic. C. E. Drake, Bloomfield, N. J., assignor 
o United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y¥ 

2,418, 25¢ As Bonding Agent for an Abra- 
sive Article, a Mixture of Rubber, Enough 


Sulfur to Vuleanize the Rubber to Hard Rub- 
ber, and a Copolymer of a Major Proportion 
of Isebutylene and a Minor Proportion of a 
4 se hole C. E. Drake, Bloomfielk 

N ssigr o United States Rubt 


Mer Cork, M. ¥ 














2,418,289 = snus 1-P iperidene-4- Nitrile Deri- 
vatives. Ff r N. C. Hindley, A. L. M 
Sor and i Welt n Gar n 
‘ Ene t sne assigr 
nts Ro ‘ Roche Park 
» N 
8,29 1,.3-Glycols, H \ 
! SOT I iuse assignors 
Resir is ] s & Chen a“ Co all t 
ely 1 Pa 
418,29 Thermoplastic Resin Produced 


from a Mixture of a Cellulose-Containing Ma- 
terial and 2 from the Group of the 
Resin Acids in Oil, the Mixtures of Such 
Acids and the Fatty Acids in Tall Oil, and 
Rosin, Modified by - Addition of Hex: eer 
lenetetramine. ces Haven, Con? 






R374 Alkadienes, | M. St 


sigr » Texas 





2 ‘ Production of Vinyl Cyanide by 
Reacting Acetylene with Hydrogen Cyanide in 
the Vapor Phase in the Presence of a Catalyst 
Including an Alkali Metal Cyanide re 





on an Inert Carrier, ( R. H s, Lock 
nd W = s, Niag F 
N. ¥ sig rs KE. I Y Ne ri s 
& It Wilmington, De 
419,19 For an Abrasive Product with a 


Backing of Cellulosic Sheet Material, a Coat- 
ing Including a Proteinaceous Adhesive and 
the Ethylene Glycol Ester of a Pine Wood 
Resin Having a Petroleum Hydrocarbon In- 





solubility of 30 to 90%. \. C. Barwel Ken 
t t S oe, P issignot Hercules Powde 
A W ngtor Le 

419,202 herent ation in Aqueous Emul- 
sion of a Monomer Mixture Cont: —s Styrene, 


Ethyl <Aerylate, and Butadiene-1,: G F 


tsfield, Mass., assignor to General 
a corporation of N. ¥ 
Sepi irating the Resin Acids from 
Tall Oil. G. Cc. Harris, assignor to Hercules 
Powder Co., both of Wilmington, Del 

41 21 Copolymer of 2-Chloro-Allyl Ace- 
tate and Aery Acid Containing  13.67¢ 
Chlorine, W. ©. Kenyon and J. H. Van Cam 
pen, assignors to Eastman Kodak Co., all of 

- y 

Wrinkle Varnish Base from Un- 
blown Dehydrated Castor Oil and Oil-Soluble 
Rosin-Modified Phenol-Formaldehyde Resin. 
W. A. Walde, Oakwood, O., assignor to New 
Wrinkle, Inc., Wilmington, Del 
2.419.275. Continuously Hydrogenating <Al- 
dol to Produce 1,3-Butylene Glycol, FF. J 
Met r, assignor to Air Reduction Co., In 
t of New York, N 
2,419,277 Polyamide Compositions Suitable 
for Conversion into Films, Filaments, and 
Other Shaped Articles. R. W. Moncrieff, C. W. 
Sammons and E Ww Wheatley Spondon 


anes Pi 


























England, assignors to Celanese Corp of 
ation of Del 


Film of Polyvinyl 





$19,281 Aleohol Con- 





taining Cetyl Dimethyl Benzyl Ammonium 
Chloride. M. V. Noble. Kenmore, N. Y., as 
signor to E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
Wilmington, Del 

2,419,283 In Making N-Isopropyl Benzo- 


thiazyl Sulfenamide by Oxidative Condensation 
between Isopropylamine and a Water-Soluble 
Salt of Mercapto Benzothiazole, in Aqueous 
Solution, the Step of Adding sSedium Sulfate 
Prior to Adding the Onxidizing Agent. DP. T 
Paul and B. A. Hunter, both of Naugatuck, 


Conn., assignors to United States Rubber Co 











2,419,300 Converting Aldol to 1,3-Butylene 
Glycol, R. C Dole fson, Stamford, Conn., as 
s 10r to Air uction Co., Inc., New York 

2,419,304 For "Sealing Caps, an Adhesive 









Composition Inelud a Resin, a Wax, and 


Rubber. A. H. Warth and E, Lidard, assignors 
Crown Cork & Seal Co In all of Balti 
ore, Md 
2.419.555. Separating and Recovering Buta- 


diene from a Mixture of Four-Carbon Hyd 
carbons Having Substantially the Same 
ing Point by Contacting the Mixture in the 
Gaseous State with a Liquid Nitroparaftin of 
the Formula KR  NO., Where R is an Alkyl 
Group Containing Less , Than six Carbon Atoms. 
Silver Lake, O., assignor to B. F 
‘o., New York, N. Y¥ 

2,419,3 Polymerization in Aqueous Emul- 
sion of a Monomeric Material Consisting Pre- 
dominantly of V 1 Chloride in the Presence 
of a Bis (Ortho-Alkoxybenzoyl) Peroxide Con- 
taining no Substituent Groups Other Than 
Alkoxy Groups, as Catalyst. V. L. Folt and 
. Shaver, both of Akron, O., assignors t¢ 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y¥ 
5 Desorption of Butadiene from an 
cal Cuprous Acetate Solution Con- 
taining Butadiene Dissolved therein. R. A 
Given, Lake Charles, La., assignor to Standard 
Oil Development Co., a corporation of Del 

2,419,354 Polymerization Product of 1,5- 
Butadiene with a Compound of the Structure 





D. Craig, 


Goodr 























CH. =C—Y 
Where X Is Hydrogen and Y Is a Radical from 
the Class of CN and Phenyl, with, as Preserva- 
tive, a Compound of the Formula 
OR, 


POR. 


“OR 
Where R,, Ro, and R, Are Alike and Re = sent 
an Aryl Radical. L. H. Howland, Wat 
i? B. A, Hunte Naugatu bot 





ates 


$19,470 Improved Process for Producing 
Nitriles and Amines by the Direct Reaction of 
Ammonia with Olefins in the Presence of a 





Catalyst Including Reduced Cobalt Ovide. 
J. W. Teter, C é Ill., assignor to Sinclair 
Refining Co New Yo N é 


2,419,488 P naientian of a Monohalo Deriva- 
tive of an Unsaturated Nitrile from a Mixture 
of Acetylenic Hydrocarbon and a Cyanogen 
Halide. H. A. Dutcher, Borger, Tex., assigno 

Pt ps Petroleum C¢ a corporation of De 


Extracting Oletins from an Ole- 












finie ‘arbon Mixture. J. C. D. Ooste 

*. Roddy, Jr., both of Port Arthur. 

Tex issignors te Texas Co., New York, N. ¥ 

2,419,512 —— Crocking Pigmented Rubber 

Particles. \ Vesce, Ridgewood, assigno 

to Harmon Color Works, Inc., Paterson, both 
nom. J, 


Dominion of Canada 


440,594 Coating Composition Including a 
Polymerized Resin Which, When Subjected to 
a Predetermined Temperature, Will Depoly- 
merize nd Evaporate, a Solvent for This 
Resin, and Vitreous Material. Canadian West- 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont assignee 








inniA RUBBER WORLD 


$40,445. Alpha <Acetoxy, Alpha  Chloro- 
methyl Propionitrile. Wingfoot Corp., Akron, 
assignee of J. G. Lichty, Stow, both in O,, 


140, 446. Dialkoxy Propionitriles Containing 
Additionally in the Alpha Position a Substi- 
tuent from the Group Consisting of the Alky! 
and Alkoxy Radicals. Wingfoot Corp., Akron, 
assignee of J. G Lichty, Stow, both in O, 





$40, isl. In a Process for the Recovery of 
“Fines” and Solid Substances from the Waste 
Water of Papermaking Machines, the Use of 
a Magma Pre ‘ed by Dissolving Diethylene 
Glycol Ester of Polymerized Resin in Hot 
Kerosene, A. R. Trist, Edmunston, N. B 

$40,490) 1-N-Phenyl Stearo Guanamiine, 
American Cyana1 mid Co., New York, 2 
assignee of H . Lecher, Plainfield, N J; 
both in the U.S.A 

$40,491. Reacting a Biguanide with an 
Ester of an Aromatic Carboxylic Acid. Ameri- 
an Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y., assignee 
of J. T. Thurston, Riverside, Conn., both in the 
U.S.A 

$40,492 Reacting an Ester of an Organic 
Carboxylic Acid with a Biguanide in the Pres- 
ence of a Caustic Alkali to Obtain Guanamines, 
L\merican Cyanamid Co. New York, N. Y., 
assignee of W. N. Ole iham, Fairfield, Conn., 
both in the U.S.A, 

440,495 Producing a Guanamine by React- 
ing «a Biguanide Salt with a Compound of the 
Group of Carboxylic Acid Anhydrides and Car- 
boxylic Acid Chlorides in the Presence of 
Aqueous Caustie Alkali and a Large Propor- 
tion of an Inert Organic Solvent Free from 
Hydroxyl Groups. American Cyanamid Co 





























New York, N. Y., assignee of D. E. Nagy, 
Stamford, Conn., both in the U.S.A, 
440,528. Moc 1 Alkyd Resin Including 





the Reaction Product of a Polymerized Rosin, 
an Alpha, Beta-Unsaturated Organic Polybasic 
Acid and a’ Polyhydrie Aleohol. Hercules 
Powder Co., assignee of G. Peterson, both 
t "iimington, Del., U.S§ 
$40,539 











A 
Metal see Sagigne scape M. <<. 
ig 





Corp., New York, +, assignee of H. I, 
Cramer, Ph ladelphi: a, Pa., both in the U.S.A. 
440,545. As a Rubber Compounding Ingre- 


dient, Silica Obtained by the Oxidation of 
i tin the Vapor Phase. Permanente Met- 
orp., Oakland, assignee of G. v. Stroh, 
3erkeley, both in Calif., U.S.A 

$40,702 synthetic Resin 
Polymerization of Styrene 
Which Has Been Previously 
merized Catalytically with 
Acid-Acting Metallic Halide Catalyst. 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, assignee 
of F. J. Soday, Swarthmore, both in Pa., U.S.A. 

440,703. Synthetic Resin Produced by the 
Polymerization of Styrene with Piperylene 
Which Has Been Previously Partially Poly- 
merized Catalytically with the Aid of an .- 
Acting Metallic Halide Catalyst. United Gas 
Improvement Co., Philadelphia, of 
KF. J. Soday, Swarthmore, both in Pa., 

$40,704. Synthetic Resin Produced by Poly- 
merization of Styrene with Butadiene Which 
Has Been Previously Polymerized Catalytically 
with the Aid of an Acid-Acting Metallic Halide 





Produced by 
with Isoprene 
Partially Poly- 
the Aid of an 
United 











Catalyst. United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia, assignee of F. J. Soday, Swarth- 
more, both in Pa., U.S.A. 

I i Composition Including 





1« nd, as Plasticizer there- 
for, an Aliphatic Monobasic Acid Ester of an 
Alkyl Phenylethyl Aleohol. United Gas Im- 





provement Co., Philadelphia, of F. J 
Soday, Swarthmore, both in 


$40,707 Composition Including ~ Rubber 
from the Group of Natural Rubber, Polymers 
of Butadiene, Isoprene, Piperylene, and = 2- 
Chlorobutadiene, and a Monohydrie Alcohol 
Ester of a Tetrahydrophthalic Acid. United 





Gas Improvement Co Philadelphia, Pa., 
signee of F. J. Soday, Baton Rouge, La 
n the U.S.A 
440,747 Unsaturated Carboxy Guanamine. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, N 
assignee of J. T. Thurston, Cos Cob, and D. E. 
Nagy, Stamford rot n Conn., U.S.A 
2.418.423. Shaping Vinylidene Chloride 


Polymers While in Contact with Cadmium or 
Cadmium Base Alloys. S. Pellerano, assignor 
to Kaydon Engineering Corp., both of Muske 
gon, Mich 

,418,426 Preparing Copolymers by Expos- 
ing to Ultraviolet Light a Mixture of a Vinyl 
Ester of a Carbothiolic Acid, a Neutral Ester 
rated Monohydrie Aleohol with a 
sdioie Acid, and an Aeyloin, L. M 
assignor to E du Pont de Nemours 

both of Wilmington, Del 

N-(Acylthiomethyl) Carbonyla- 

J 3urke, Marshallton, assignor to 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil 
mington, both in Del 

2.418.499. 2-Alkoxymethylmerecapto - Thia- 
zoles and Thiazolines. W Burke, Mar- 
shallton, assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del 

2,418,507 Spinnable Dispersion in a Vola- 
tile Spinning Solvent of a Vinyl Resin Formed 
by the Emulsion Polymerization of not More 




















Jur 








~~ 
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IT TUBES C:thout 


PLASTICIZERS 


another 


Plus- 


FEATURE OF 
-, BUTAPRENE NAA 



















Is your problem close tolerance in cut gaskets? Is it complicated 
through leaching of plasticizers by solvents—particularly aromatics? 
Then specify Butaprene NAA for your extruded gasket stock. It 
processes easily, tubes smoothly, holds exactly to specification. It’s 


the ideal elastomer for injection molding. 

Easy extrusion is just another plus feature of the Butaprene 
polymers that helps solve your compounding problems. For 
complete information on what Butaprene will do for you, write 
Xylos Rubber Company, Distributors, Akron, Ohio. 

Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 


Copyright, 1947, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


For Easier Workability 


always specify BUTAPRENE N 
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Than Two Vinyl Compounds Including a Vinyl 
gue R. D. Glenn, Charleston, W 
a assignor to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
York, N. Y 

: Rendering Textiles 
Permanently Non-Inflammable, Water-Resis- 
tant, and Mildew-Proof by Passing through 
Aqueous Solutions Containing Pyrophosphoric 
Acid and Melamine. F. F. Pollak, Brooklyn, 
N.Y 


South 





and Fabrics 


2,418,562 Production of Nitriles by React- 
ing Proplyene with Ammonia in the Presence 
of a Catalyst of the Class of Cobalt and Nickel 
at 650 to 800° F. and a Pressure of 1,000 to 











3,000 me per Square Inch. J. W. Teter 
Chicag Ill.. assignor to Sinclair Refining Co 
New y gk 
418 Gel from Ethyl Cellulose and a 

Product Obtained by Heating a Mass of an 
Alkyl Ester of Abietie Acid. M. T. Harvey, 
South Orange N. J., assignor to Harvel Re- 
search Cor} i rporation of N 

2,418,633 Treating a Polymerizable Un- 
saturated aye Resin with Normal Propyl 
Alechol. C. Goul Plainfield, N. J., assignor 
ts» Marco Chemicals, Inc Sewaren, N. J 

2.418.688. Rubber-Like Product Obtained 


by Milling the Copolymer of 95 Parts of Methyl 
Acrylate and Five Parts of Maleie Anhydride 
and Admixing during Milling = Mole of Ethyl- 
ene Glycol for Each Mole of Maleie Anhydride, 
Molding and Heating to about 130° C. F.C 


Atwood, Newton Mass., assignor, by mesn 
assignments, te National Dairy Products 

Corp., New York, Nx. 
2,418,708 - Acetoxy - 4- Methyl -1,3 - Penta - 
diene. 3. H. Gwynn, Oakmont, Pa., and E. F 
West Lafayette, as nors to Pur- 








Degering, 





Research Foundation, La Fayet both in 
2,418,721 Kesinous Reaction Product of 
Sueccinic Anhydride, Glycerol, and Ethylene 


Glycol, Characterized by Its Inertness to High 
Octane Gasoline and Its Plast 





Cellulose Acetate. C. Opp, Cincinnat oO 
assignor to Interchemical Corp., New York 
N. 


2,418,782 Emulsifying a Mixture of Buta- 
diene- 1,3 and Styrene in Water in the Presence 
of an Emulsifying Agent, Which Is a Water- 
Soluble Salt from the Group of Sodium, Potas- 
sium and Ammonium Salts of a Water-Soluble 
Condensation Product of Naphthalene Sulfonic 
Acid, and Polymerizing with a Polymerization 
























Catalyst. J. G. Mark and PD. Rubinstein, 
Brookline, assignc to Dewey & Almy Chemi- 
al Co., Nort} ibridge, both in Mass 
2,418,797 Continuous Process for  Poly- 
merizing | Olefins. V Voorhees, Hammond 
nd., assignor to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, I] 
2,418,828 Polymerizing a Saturated Ali- 
phatic Aleohol Ester of Methacrylie Acid. 
ID. A. Fletcher, Pompton Plains, N. J., and 
F. L. Johnston, Claymont, assignors to E. I 
du Pon murs & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
oth in 
418,850. Obtaining a Substituted Cyclo- 

pentenone by Heating Carbon Monox i 
Contact with a Substituted Butadie 
Which Is Dissolved in an Inert Organ 
vent Containing an Acidic Material. M. & 
Raasct Wilmin I and C. W. Theobald, 
ct Hundred, assignors to E. I. du Pont 
de rs & Co., Inc., Wilmington, both in 
Del 

2,418,899 Catalytic Process for Synthesiz- 
ing Hydrocarbons by the Hydrogenation of a 
Carbon Oxide. E. F. Pevere, Beacon, G. B 
Hatch Fishkill, and E. E. Sensel, Beacon, 
assignors to Texas Co., New York, all in N. Y 


2,418,912 Rubber-Like Product Obtained 
Aliphatic Isoolefin Reacted with a Conjugated 
Polyolefin, at 0 to 165° C. in the Presence 
of a Polymerization Catalyst Ineluding a 
Friedel-Crafts Catalyst Dissolved in a Solvent 
Which Forms no Complex with the Friedel- 
Crafts Catalyst. W. J Elizabeth, and 
R. M. Thomas, Union, both in N 


to Standard Oil Development Co. a 


Sparks, 
assignors 
corpora- 
tion of Del. 

2.418,938-940. Saturated Macromolecular 
Organic Compound Containing Sulfur. E. F. 
Izard, Kenmore, 2} & gnor to E. I. dt 
Pont de Nemours &« ‘Co., Inc.; Wilmington, Del. 

2,418,941 Isothiourea Derivative of a Mac- 
romolecular Organic Compound, E. F. Izard, 
Kenmore, N. Y., and B. W. Howk, assignors 
to E. I 1 Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 

Wilmington, De 

2,118,942 Reacting Hydrogen Sulfide in the 
Presence of Pyridine with Cellulose Acetate 
p-Toluene Sulfonate. P. W. Morgan, Kenmore, 


ass 


} 
both 





N. Y., assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del 
418,978. Electrical Insulation Articles 


from a Homogeneous Mixture of Seven Parts 
of Polyisobutylene and Three Parts of a Mix- 
ture of Styrene plus 1% of Paradivinylbenzol, 
Heated till a Soft Rubber-Like Product is Ob- 
tained. W. Mertens, Berlin-Zehlendorf, Ger- 
many; vested in the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

®©.418,991. Resin Including a Polymer of an 





Ether of 3-Sulfolanol. E. Shokal, Oak- 
land. and R. C. Morris, Berkeley, assignors to 
Shell Development Co., San Francisco, all in 


f 


Pow 








2,419,008. 1 Fluoride from’ Vinyl 
Fluoride Heated i ontact with Water and 
a Vinyl Polymer:ation Catalyst. D. D. Coff- 








rd, assignors to E. I. du Pont 
Inc., all of Wilmington, Del. 
Fluoride € Ob- 
tained by Heating a Mixture of Vin 
with a Terminally Unsaturated Ole 
tact with an In¢rt Liquid and a P« 
tion Catalyst. D. D. Coffman and T. A. 
assignors to E if du Pont de Nemours 
Inc., all of Wilmington, Del 

2.419.010.  Mylene-Insoluble Polyvinyl Fluor- 
ide Which, When in the Form of a Filament, 
Is Capable of Being Cold Drawn to a Perma- 
nent Elongation of at Least 100% from a Mole- 
cularly Unoriented to a Molecularly Oriented 
State. D. D. Coffman and T. A. Ford, 


man and T. A. F 
de Nemours & Cal, 
2,419,009, Vin) 











ymeriza- 
Ford, 


& Co., 





assign- 


ors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., 
all of Wilmington, Del 
2,419,030. Catalytie Vapor Phase Dehydra- 


tion of Pinacol to 2,3-Dimethylbutadiene-1,3 
at Elevated Temperatures, Which Includes 
i ing Reaction Chamber Surfaces Made 
Non-Ferrous Metal Including Predomi- 








of a 





itly Nickel in Contact with the Reactants. 

A. Otto, Long Island City, N. Y., and A. E 

Anderson, Danielson, Conn., assignor to Gen- 
ical Co., New York, N. Y. 





Improved Process for the Recov- 
nsaturated Hydrocarbons from = Ad- 


ery of LU 
mixture with Less Saturated Hydrocarbons by 


Extractive Distillation with Furfural Contain- 





ing Dissolved Water as Selective Solvent. \ 
Searth, Okla., assignor to Phillips Petroleum 
Co., a corporation of Del 

2 ‘419, 043 ‘Combustible Synthetic Resins. 
Z. "Urbanski, London, England. 

2,419,051 Isophorone and Acetone Obtained 


Liquid Phase Acetone Auto- 
ts with Aqueous Solu- 
tion Containing an Alkali Metal Hydroxide at 
130 to 235° C. 8S. A gSallard, Oakland, 
V. E. Haury, El Cerrito, assignors 
Development Co., San Francisco, all 

2,419,057. 1 Furane 
Products. A. Clifford, Stow, 
Wingfoot Corp., Akron, both in ©, 

2,419,060. Preparing in Substantially Ke- 
duced Particle Size an Aqueous Dispersion ot 
a Rubber-Like Reaction Product of an Inor- 
ganic Polysulfide and an Olefin Dihalide from 
a Water-Containing Floceulate’ thereof. J 
Edwardes, assignors to C. L. Brackett, 
Detroit, Mich. 

2.419.082. An Alkenyl Ether of 
Thiolane-1, 1-Dioxide. R. C. Morris, 


by Contacting in 
condensation Prod 











assignor to 


both of 


3-Hydroxy 
Berkeley, 





‘nd E. C. Shokal, Oakland, assignors to Shell 
Development Co., San Francisco, all in Calif 
2,419,090. Polymerization of ap Aqueous 


Emulsion of a Mixture of Butadiene-1,3 and 
Styrene in the Presence of a Peroxy Compound 
Catalyst and an Activator Consisting of Silver 
Nitrate. L. W. Rainard, Wayland, 

to General Latex & Chemical Corp., Cambridge 


ass 


assignor 





Chloride 





2: : Copolymers of Vinyl 
Interpolymerized with a = Trialkyl Ester of 
Aconitie Acid. F. W. Cox, Cuyahoga Falls, 
assignor to Wingfoot Corp., Akron, both in © 
2,419,142. Condensation Products from Al- 
kyl Ketones. V. N. Ipatieff and C. B. Linn, 
Riverside, Universal Oj] Products 
Co., Chicago, both in I] 

2.419.166 Preparing a Thermoset Copoly- 
mer of a Monomeric Mixture of Vinylidene 
Chloride and Vinyl Chloride, by Incorporating 
a Guanidine Having at Least Two Aryl Sub- 
stituents and Heating to 240-360° F. T. H 
togers, Jr., and R. D. Vicke 
Wingfoot Corp., all of Akson, oO 
2,419,185. Polymerization of Rosin, Which 
Includes the Step of Adding Fluosulfonie Acid. 
Cc. A. Braidwood, Ferndale, Mic and A, G 
Hovey, Minneapolis, Minn., assignors to 
hold Chemicals, Inc Detro Mich. 

440,748. Polyvinyl Chloride Plasticized with 
Dibutyl Ethylene Glycol Bis(3,6-Endomethyl- 
ene-Delta-4,5-Tetrahydrophthalate). Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y., assignee 
of E. R. Meincke, Akron, O., both in the U.S.A 

440,759 Vinyl Cyanide. Canadian Kodak 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of J H 
Brant and R. L. Hasche, both of King 
Tenn., U.S.A. 

440,768 For Making Gas Expanded Rub- 
ber, a Concentrated Solution of Ammonium 
Nitrite in a Substantially Non-Aqueous Liquid 


assignors to 





rs, assignors to 











rsport 


Polyfiydric Alcohol, Dominion Rubber Co., 
std., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of G. R. Cuth- 
bertson, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 

440.770. Preparing a Plastic Conversion 


Product of Elastic Polychloroprene by Milling 
in the Presence of Air with a Reaction Prod- 





uct of an Aliphatic Aldehyde and an Amine 
from the Group of Secondary Aliphatic, Sec- 
ondary Aralkyl, Secondary’ Alieyelic, and 
Secondary Heterocyclic Amines. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as 2e of 
L. H. Howland, Waterbury, Conn., 





Article Subject to Surfs ace 
at Low Temperatures, a 
Containing a Synthetic 
Rubber Copolymer of Isobutyl and a Con- 
jugated Diene, and also Containing Kerosene 
or Range Oil. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 


440,771 For an 
Shock or Abrasion 
Rubber Composition 









inpDlA RUBBER WORLD 


of L. P. Dosmann, 










tamide Wax, and a Polyisobutylene Having a 


Molecular Weight of 500-2500. Patent & Li- 
censing Corp., New York, N. Y., assignee of 
R. H. Cubberly, Ridgewood, and F. W. Yeager, 
Englewood, both in N. J., both in the U.S.A 
United Kingdom 

585,299. Aldol. S. A. Miller and A. R 
Hammond, 

585,367. Aerylonitrile Polymer Yarn. E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

585,596. Polymeric Materials. E. I. du 


Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 





585,400. Organo - Siloxanes. R Haddan 
(Corning Glass Works). 

585,404. Plasticized Synthetic Rubber, 
W RE TOOK Corp. 


20. Low-Temperature Catalytie Poly- 
tion Process. C. Arnold (Standard Oil 





Development Co.). 

585,423. Aqueous Dispersions of Vinyl Ace- 
tate Polymers. Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. 

585,434. Catalytic Polymerization Process, 
C, Arnold (Standard Oil Development Co.) 

585,435. Catalytic Pelymerization of Un- 
saturated Hydrocarbons. J.C. Arnold (Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co.) 

585,481. Adhesive Compositions. Johnson 
& Johnson (Great Britain), Ltd. 

585,496. Alkyd Resins. Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., and H. Plimmer. 

585,504. Polythene Compositions. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

585,519. Preservation of Rubber. Imperial 
Chem 1 Industries, Ltd. 





585,664. Non-Drying 
F Corp. 
f Aqueous Dispe 
ide Polymers. Dispersion 
£85,729. Esters of 1-Su 
ee R. M. 
A.G. 


Adhesive Composition, 





ons of Vinylchlor- 
Process, Ine 

stituted 4- Hydroxy- 
Hughes, (J. R. Geigy, 













Thermoplastic Vuleanizate. Math- 


jeson 





Alkali Works. 
585,754. Plastic Compositions. Carbide & 
( ‘arbon Chemicals Corp. 
Interpolymers of Vinyl Thiolesters, 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
5 Biguanyl Aromatic Compounds. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., B. 


Jacobs, 





and Z. E. Jolles. 
2. Furfural. Imperial Chemical In- 
. Ltd., J. G. M. Bremner, R. R. Coats, 

i. .. Dayior. 

Aromatic Polycarbonates and Poly- 
mers thereof. Wingfoot Corp 

585,795. Organic Plasties 
Surface. International 
585 Condensation 
Ltd. 
Electrical Insulating Materials, 
Pirelli -General Cable Works, Lid., © Ww. 

Buckles, and A. McAulay. 

585,814. Solid and Semi-Solid Polymers and 
Interpolymers of Ethylene. Imperial Chemi- 
eal Industries, Ltd 

585,833. Alkamine Esters 





585,775. 


with Hardened 
Polaroid Corp. 
Products. Trinidad 





of Pyrrole-2, 4- 








Dicarboxylie A s. American Cyanamid Co. 

585,834. Alkamine Esters of Pyrrole Sub- 
stituted Acrylic Acids. American Cyanamid 
Co 

585,859. Adhesive Compositions, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., In¢ and J. J. Ver- 
bane. 

585,969. Olefin ital E. J. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., In 

5£5,991. Moldable Plastic Compositions, 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., and R. 


Snadow. 
5,996. 





Aceto Acetic Esters and Their 








Homologs. Distillers €o., Ltd., K. H.. W. 
Tuerck, and H. J. Liechtenstein 

: Cracking, Pyrolysis, and = Partial 
Oxidation Reactions. Distillers Co., Ltd., and 
A. J. V. Underwood. 








586,061 Synthetic Resins. FE. P. Newton 
(Hercules Powder Co.) 

586,099. Mononitromononitriles. verial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., G. D. Buckley, and 
A. Lowe. 

585,135. Aeylated§ Aliphatic Amino Car- 
boxylie Acid Amides. J. R. Ge A.G. 





and Methacrylie Resinoid 
Haworth, H. Daniels, and 


586,141. Acrylic 
Derivatives. W. N. 





L. F. Wiggins. 
586,146. Catalytic Polymerization of Un- 
saturated Organic Compounds, Usine de Melle 


586,187. Organo-Silicon Compounds. brit- 
ish Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 

586,188. Cyelie Polymers of Dimethyl! Sila- 
none. British Thomson-Houston Co. 

586,189. Polymers of Dimethyl 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 

586,198. Modified Cellulosic Materials and 
Articles Having Improved Chemical and Physi- 
cal Properties. Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. 

586,199. Cellular Synthetic Resin Composi- 
tions. Semtex, Ltd., Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
M. Goldstaub, and W. H. Chapman 
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To Make Better Tires... Faster 








SUN RUBBER -PROCESSING AIDS... 


Improve Quality, Speed up Processing of Natural Rubber, GR-S, Neoprene, and Reclaims 


With natural rubber becoming more and more available to blend with 
synthetics and reclaims, the problem of picking the right processing aids 
for every combination becomes especially important. 

Sun now offers the manufacturer a choice of four ‘‘Job Proved" 
processing aids: 


CIRCO LIGHT PROCESS OIL — For 
Neoprene tires and tubes and for 
rubber components. 

CIRCOSOL-2XH—A specially de- 
veloped elasticator for the GR-S or blends. 
component of tires. A_ plasticizer SUNDEX-53—A processing aid in the 
and softener for natural rubber. low-cost bracket. Highly compatible 

CIRCOMAR-SAA —A free-flowing with natural and synthetic rubbers. 


The success of these four stems largely from the hydrocarbon 
structures of which each is comprised. For information on Sun ‘‘Job 
Proved"’ processing aids and lubricants, call the nearest Sun office or 
write Departmen? RW6. : 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Sponsors of the Sunoco News-Voice of the Air—Lowell Thomas 


softening material of the asphalt- 
flux type, easy to handle at ordi- 
nary room temperatures and recom- 
mended for natural rubber, synthetic 


SUNOCD 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS 





$6,2¢ Nitro - Hydrocarbons. Imperial 
Industries, Ltd., N. Levy, A. E. Rout, 
". Gee 


Adhesive or Other Coating Com- 
Including Solutions of Neoprene, 
nical Co., Ltd 4 E. Puddefoot, 
W. H. Swire, and A. Hardy 

Plasticizing Composition for Hy- 
Colloids. G. F. Rayner 

2 Photopolymerization of Unsatur- 

ated Organic Compounds. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., In 

86.327. Resinous Compositions and Prod- 
ucts thereof. Wingfoot Corp 















86,344 Organic Nitrogen Compounds. 
Imy i - al Ind tries Ltd Ge W 
Scaif H i kK, anc E. W. Smith 

86.397 ¢ apolk meriz on of 


Substances 
] ] in 











Containing Allyl Compounds. Met: 
\ kers Electrical Co., Ltd., and J. 8 

86,447 Self- Sustaining Films. Fi: 
Tire & bber Co 

86.4 Interpolymers. United States Rub- 
t ( 

S6.46¢ Electrical Insulating Materials. 
Stan Oil Development Co. and J. C. Ar- 
nold 

586,47 Processing of  Iso-Olefin-Diolefin 
Inte rpolymers. fee. tr Arnold Standard Oil 
Developm ( 

586,474 ‘Riguiiaiion of Hydrocarbons from 


Mixtures thereof. J. C. Arnold (Standard Oil 
Development Co.) 
Purification of Vinyl Esters. Im- 
perial Chemical Ind ries, Ltd., H gk. ¢ 
Pratt, and S. T. Glover. 

586,537. Stabilization of Vinyl Aromatic 
Compounds. Mathi Alkali Works 

586,539. Aromatic Carbonates and Polymers 
thereof. Wingfoot Corp 





eson 


Blenkin- 





86,544 Cyano Sulfones. Ward, 
s ; A. Goldber and H. § 
r 
Polymeric Materials. 
6 Oil Development Co.) 
86,616 Coating Compositions. E. I. du 
Nemours & Co., In 


Coating Compositions for the Pre- 
vention of Corrosion. C. Arnold (Standard 
Oil Development Co.) 

5 Co <nag Compositions. E I. du 
Co., In 

Sy ae Rubber-Like Materials. 
i (Standard Oil Development Co.) 
Surtace Coating of Sheet Material 
Consisting bese or Coated with Polyvinyl Chlor- 
ide. Chemical Industries, Ltd., and 











MACHINERY 


United States 


Machine for Inserting a Cement 
Bonded Seam and Means for Tre eens Thread 


418,169 





with an Adhesive Agent. J. P. I ricksen 
Braintree, Mass., assignor to United Shoe Ma- 
ne v ¢ rp “lex neton N J 
2 S,584 Tire Retreading Equipment. 
Hawkinsor ssigr to Paul E. Hawkin- 
n ( t} f Minneapolis, Minn 


S Apparatus for Supplying Tire 

ments to a Forming Drum. ( S. McChes- 

I Ker ssignor t Dunlop Tire 
Butfalo, both in N. Y 
Injection Molding 






Device. T. F. 
Mill Machinery) 


Machine for 


7 Shaping and Vul- 





ecanizing weeping or the Like. G. D. M: 
Ne n Hig il assignor t Boston W 
Hose & Rubber Ce Cambr ge, both in ] 

2,4 l Booster Brake. | E Brick 
ssignor t Wingfoot Cor} botl f Akron, O 
Dominion of Canada 

10,447. Booster Brake. Wingfoo Corp 
ssignee of C. E. Bricker, both of Akron, O 


Footwear Pressing Apparatus. 
n Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q 
iE H Clar} Mishawaka Ind 





United Kingdom 
Injection Molding Machines. H. F. 


n. 

585,714 Machine to Cut Strips or Threads 
of Rubber or Like Material into Threads of 
Smaller Cross Section. P. Lepoutre 

586,158 Apparatus for Extruding Non- 
Metallic Plastic Materials. British Insulated 
Cables, Ltd., J. L. Packer, and H. M. Steward. 
Presses for Vulcanizing Pneumatic 
Tires and Inner Tubes. McNeil Machine & 
Engineering Co 


586,281 


Non-Metallic Plastic Material 
Eatruder. British Insulated Cables, Ltd., 
P er, and H. M. Steward. 

: Apparatus to Produce Continuous 
Lengths of Shaped Structures of Synthetic 
Organic Thermoplastic Materials, M. Spertus 


586,386-387. 





UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


2,418,178 Spare Tire Carrier Skid Assembly. 


PDs Huebshman, Dearborn, assignor to 
Whitehead & Kales Co., River Rouge, both in 
Mich 
2,418,51 Hose Suspension. J. Jolley, Los 
ngeles, Calif 





2,418,730 Device for Supplying Compressed 
Air to Tires. G. C. Schule, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gfentina. 

2,418,849. Tire Demounter. W 
signor, by mesne assignments, to E. & G. Ma- 
chine & Tool Co., both of Freeport, partner- 
ship consisting of N. Garis and L. Egoroff, both 
of Huntington Station, and W. Polt, Freeport, 
both in N 

2,418,855. Tire Inflation Stand, T. V. Smith 
Centerville, U 

2,419,075 ’ 
Shaker He 
Coe., New York, N 


Poit as- 












Lock. F Herzegh 


to B. F. Goodrict 


Bead 


assignor 





re 


£nts, O., 





2 419,352. Tire Mounting Tool. R. J. Heitz- 
man, 10r of one-half to W. H. Ressler, 
both mokin, 





S1 P< 
2,419,511 Cable Stripper. C. S. Vau 
Jr., Tuscumbia, Ala 





Dominion of Canada 


Dual Wheel and Tire L ~_ a. 2. 
Mont., U.S 


440,319. 
Carruthers, Hamilton, 


440,47 Tire Removing Tool. 
dine, Birmingham, Ala., U.S.A. 
440,76 Cable Grip. Canadian Line M 





Junction, Ont., assignee 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


Scarboro 


of W. D. Kyk 








United Kingdom 


.682. Walves for Plural Chambered Pneu- 
matic Tubes. Dunlop Rubber Australia, Ltd 

586.105. Treatment of Cellulose Yarns or 
Cords. Dunlop Rubber Co., Litd., Dunlop Cot- 
ton Mills, Ltd., J. W. Illingwo I * 








Coupling for Power Transmission. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., and J, ©. Hickman 
£86,235. Band or Hose Clips. W. E. O'’She 





586,488 Flexible Tube C ouplings. E Pp 
Newton (Packless Metal Products Corp.) 
586,599 Flexible Couplings. C. Macbetl 


Hose Clips. Keen & Nettl 
itd., C. J. Whitcombe, and E. R. Oakes 
: Buoyant Electrode for Buoyant 
Cables. Okonite-Callender Cable Co., In¢ 


586,686 Guest, 





TRADE MARKS 


United States 
428,07 Vale; atrol’”’. Plastics stings 


s Co., New York, N. Y. 






8,117 Kandar. Th esins 
ly S s R Co NN, 2 
$28,201. Representation of pper shij 
v ev s arnacle T will.’ Ra 


Inc., New York, N 





tation of a bea na Y ‘ 
Y words: “It’s a bear a 
the we s: “Little Bear.”’ Liqu 
a ent. Little Bear Spe ilties ¢ 
ine., Kansas City, Mo 
: Baldwin. Testing machines an 
and é nstru Ba 
otive "ddysto 





Academy Aw ard. 
Kahn, Inc., Ne I ‘ 
7 Lastex. Thread and yarr Unit 


428,264 


tes Rubber Co., New York, N. 

















428,318. Representation of a _ shield c 
tainin tl words: “Standard Sport Stores.” 
Sp R. H. Runyan, ying business 
is Sport Stores, Columbus, O. 





428,380. Osteoplastic. Arch supports. §S 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, Il 


28,381. Spherekote. Tympan cov and 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. St 





Minn 
382. Plasto-Arch. Arch supports. E-Z 
Walk Corp., New York, N. Y. 
428,383. Helvin. Insulating 
lermann Electrical, Ltd., Oxford, 





sleeves Hel 
Englant 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Vyloid. Vinyl plas 
rics Asher & Boretz, Inc. 
Speceo. Syntheti 
Chemicals Co., Cleveland, O 

28,426. Representation of a banner 
taining the “Wylab.” Vinyl plastic 
coated fabrics. Asher & Boretz, Inc., New 


ce coated fab- 
ew York, N. Y 
resins Special 











con- 












Tork, WNW. ¥. 

: 39. Tactal. Belting. F. Raniville Co., 
Gy Rapids, Mich 

28,476. Gem. Tires and tubes. Gem T 
& Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

428,485 Representation of a circle con- 

za geometric design Tires, tubes, foot- 

wear, ete. Lee Rubbe & Tire Corp., Con- 


shohocken, Pa 

48S. Fortuna, Foundation garments, 
& Lang, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
507. Cuea-Rachas, Footwear 
Footwear Co., New York, N. Y. 
Dutrax. Wires and 





Gerda 





ables. Ana- 


rire & Cable Co., New York, N. Y. 
Footwear. 
Mass. 


Boondockers, Conrad 
North Abington, 
RoCaFlex. Ele 


cables 


conductors, 


Rome Corp., Rome, 





33. Staso. Artificial leather tape. 
Rubber Co., In¢ Mattapan, Mass. 

+. Representation of a rectangle con- 
taining the word: “Heliflex.”” Electrical cords 
Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, 





Kellogg 


Il 

428,556. Jotter. Fountain pens Parker 
Pen Co., Janesville, Wis 

428 549. Representation of a keystone con- 
taining the letter: “P.’’ Tires and tire repair 
naterials. Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jean- 


nette, 


4258 





Dentreline. Plastic denture re- 

1 R. C. Eppstein, Toledo, O. 

428,560. Texair. Hose. Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
428,561. Uni-Bond. 

year Tire & Rubber Co., 
$28,564. Muecco-Tec. 

yx lining. Cosmos Dental 


iin 





Adhesive cement. Good- 
Akron, O. 

Dental mold coating 
Products, Inc., New 


‘ Mucceo-Tex. Synthetic resin den- 
ure base Cosmos Dental Products, Inc., New 
York, N. Y 

428,649 Representation of a woman with 
the words: “Le Sonier.’”” Dress shields. Le- 
sonier, Inc., Boston, Mass 

428,650 Victaulic. Flexible pipe couplings 
ind fittings. Vietaulic Co of America, New 


York, N 
128,667. 
Co., Athol, Mass. 
428,671 Stor-O-Film. 
ethylene sheeting Stor-Aid, Inc., New 
N. X 


Teralin, Book binding, Athol Mfg. 





Polyvinyl and poly 
York. 


Synthetic resin for rub- 
Wilmington, 


Ultraflex 


Hercules Powder Co., 


428,673. 
ver coating 
re] 

28,684 binding 
Brooklyn, 


plastic 
Corp., 


Nu-plast. Tubular 
Freundlich-Gomez Machinery 
-: Pie 2 

$28,700. Tri-Tab. Adhesiv 
Inc., Milwaukee Wis 
8,702. Cellolyn. 
ective Hercule 
ngton, Del 


compound, Tri- 






Synthetie resin for pro- 
Powder Co Wil- 





coatings 





3. Mastolyn. Synthetic resin for mas- 
‘ Hercules Powder C¢ Wilmington, 
$28,714 Unichrome. Cements. United Chro- 
iun In¢ New York, N.Y. 
28 t Representation of two circles 





he inner with the 
ord:“Vis” and the outer | containing 
“Visking Product.’ “Plastic tubing 
“isking Corp., Chicage 

$28,747 On a Pioneer, Always a Pioneer, 
H. J. Heribert, New York, 


Vaterprooft coating 


circle containing a king 





words 








polishing 


Burt 


ol a 


106 Representatior 
“Jab.”” Cement. 


1eel with the word 
Meriden, Conn 
Representation of a charactor doll 
I vord *“choupinet.”” Dolls toy 
li and rubber Boucquey, St. 
‘loud, France 
Dunlop 






balls. O 





Pillo-Foam, Cellular 
& Rubbe Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Texeel, Surgical tapes. Industria 

New Brunswick, N. J 
Sanipad, Arch supports 
Ahronheim, doing business as Sanipad Scien- 
titic Produc ts Co., Chic ri, 

428 Lumite. fabrics. Chicopee 
Mfg Corp., ot Georgia, Gainesville, Ga 
Exeello. Batteries. Hicks 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga 
8.913. Arefact,. Waterproofing composition 
Rock Hill, 8S. C. 

}0. Bluemel’s Air pumps for tires 
Rivemel Bros. Ltd., Wolston, England. 


28,859. 
ber. Dunlop 
428, S60, 





r Corp. 











£28,595. 3attery 





fact Corp., 





$28,939. Cuboid Balancer. Corrective soe 
inserts. J. M. Hiss, Los Angeles, Calif 
428,950. Superseal, Dress shields St. 


e Proofing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 

956. Representation of an oblong con- 
“Twisteord.”” Electri 
Supply Co., Chicago 





cords, 





taining the word 
Kellogg Switchboard & 











Ju 


eS 
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® Down on the farm...or in the home... Perbunan Nitrile Rubber is 
doing many a remarkable job! Take the example of the milking 
machine inflation shown here. It was developed during the war by 
the research and development engineers of the Ideal Roller & 
Manufacturing Company when natural rubber was no longer available. 
After careful study, the engineers picked Perbunan because it 
gives longer life in contact with animal fats...longer life under the 
heat of sterilization... because Perbunan retains its flexibility in sub- 
zero weather ...and because as an engineering material Perbunan is 
readily adaptable to complex molds such as the one required for this part. 
Not only did Perbunan solve their problem...it developed an 
inflation many times better than any they had ever made before! 
Another fact worth remembering is this: Perbunan now contains 
a new stabilizer that makes its use possible where delicate colors are 
desired... without objectionable discoloration of the rubber part 
after exposure to sunlight or ultraviolet light, and contact with 
a wide variety of fluids. 
If you have any rubber compounding problems, our rubber engineers 
will gladly help you solve them. Please write to the office nearest you. 








: Enjay Company, Inc. (formerly 

it Chemical Products Department, 

eS IRE PIERS 2 HEARN SI A A MTT SRA IY ee cee metewe Stanco Distributors, Inc.) 26 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; 

P E R B U N A N First Central Tower, 106 South 
Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; 221 

———— wn BShathda hme BE ees. —— North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illi- 











nois; 378 Stuart Street, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. West Coast Rep- 
resentatives: H. M. Royal Inc., 
4814 Loma Vista Avenue, Los 
Angeles 11, California. Warehouse 
stocks in Elizabeth, New Jersey; 
Los Angeles, California; Chicago, 
Illinois; Akron, Ohio; and Baton 
THE RUBBER THAT RESISTS Rouge, Louisiana. 

OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME Copyright 1947, Enjay Company, I 
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\ and Appliances 
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STEAM 


Reetat 
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Model I Direct-Reading Industrial pH Meter 


Cambridge Direct-Reading pH Meter 


ESIGNED to permit plant use for continuous indication 
directly on processing operations, as well as for the usual 


g bench or table testing of small samples, the Model I direct- 

2 : . reading industrial pH meter has been announced by Cambridge 
n terms of physical size alone, the Johnson Joint could Instrument Co., Inc., 3709 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
hardly be called big machinery. But in its ability to save i7ONS YX. Operation of the meter is from any 110-volt, 50- or 
time and trouble, and promote plant efficiency, its stature 60-cycle A.C. outlet. Housed in a compact metal case, seven by 


8! by 11!4 inches and weighing only 10 pounds, the instrument 


approaches anything the industry has ever seen. : ; - : 
PP y 8 y is conveniently portable. Hooks on the back of the case permit 


The Johnson Joint was designed to go after the old stuff- suspension of the meter over a vat or tank. If desired, the meter 
ing box and steam fit troubles in a business-like way, and it can be mounted on a wall or hung from a rack and used with 
literally knocks the stuffing cut of them. There’s no pack- long-distance electrodes. Accuracy is 0.1 pH over the 0-14 pH 


range. The scale is graduated in 0.2 pH divisions, and readings 
can easily be interpolated to 0.05 pH. 
Even unskilled production workers will have no difficulty in 


ing of any kind. There’s no oiling required, ever. There’s 
no adjusting — the higher the pressure, the tighter the seal. 
There’s little to fear from misalignment — with provision 
for both lateral and angular movement built right in. Note 
besides how neatly it provides for more efficient syphon 
drainage, through the same head that admits the steam. 

In dollars and cents, what does all this add up to? Well 
... enough at least to pay the cost of switching over to 
Johnson Joints in just a short while. Enough certainly to 
make the Johnson Joint too big to overlook. 
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Write for liter- 
ature and the 
name of your 
nearby Johnson 
representative. 
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SILASTIC* stays ELASTIC! 


‘ 





Silastic after 68 | Synthetic organic rubber 
days at 300° F after 1 day at 300 °F. 


We've been talking for some time about the 
exceptional stability of Silastic, the Dow Corn- 
ing Silicone Rubber. We've proved it in many 
applications where extremes of temperature 
caused the most stable of organic synthetic 
rubbers to fail in a few hours or a few days. 
But it's still hard to believe that there is now 
available an entirely new kind of rubber-like 
material useful at temperatures far above and 
below the limits of any organic rubber. 

This column of new data will give you a better 
idea of how heat-stable Silastic really is. You 
may remember a previous column giving brittle 
points ranging from —70 to —100° F. for the 
same Silastic stocks. It's more than a slogan— 
Silastic stays elastic in oven heat or arctic cold. 


Effect of Aging at 300° F. 





Test Samp! Weight Shrink- | Decrease in 
Loss, % | age, % | Elasticity, % 
Silastic 160 
after 61 days 2.8 2.6 12 
Synthetic Rubber! 
after 1 day 8.6 3.5 75 











1 One of the most heat-stable synthetic organic rubbers 


The increase in the hardness of Silastic 160 
compared with one of the most heat resistant of 
the synthetic organic rubbers is shown in the graph 
below. Silastic is described in leaflet No. U13-3. 

















° 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 
TIME IN DAYS OF AGING AT 300°F 


TRADE MARK DOW CORNING CORPORATION} 
DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Chicago « Cleveland e« Los Angeles 
in Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
In Eng!and: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 


HARDNESS, SHORE “A” SCALE 


., orning 


FIRST IN SILICONES 


i ae 





Dow Corning 
Silicone 
Products 
include 


FLUIDS 
Dempieg 
Hydraulic 
Dielectric 
Waterproofing 
Lubricating 
Diffusion Pump 
Mold Release 


GREASES 


High Temperature 
Low Temperature 
Valve Lubricants 
Stopcock 

High Vacuum 


COMPOUNDS 


Ignition Sealing 
Antifoam A 


RESINS 


Electrical Insulating 
Laminating 


Protective Coatings 


SILASTIC* 


Molding 
Extruding 
Coating 


Laminating 


*Trade Mark 
Dow Corning 


Corporation 


inniA RUBBER WORLD 


making accurate pH determinations with this meter, it is claimed 
The large. clear scale is set at an angle at the top of the case 
so that pH values can be read at a glance. Only two simpk 
operating adjustments are required for standardization. Ex 
tremely high stability has been attained through improved gal- 
vanometer and electronic circuit design, and recalibration will 
seldom be required oftener than once a week. 

The electrode assembly is an integral part of the meter and 
is mounted on the inner side of a compartment door, out of the 
way and protected from accidental damage when the meter is 
not in use, or is being carried about the plant. Opening the 
ompartment door brings out the electrode ready for use. The 
glass electrode is completely shielded to eliminate electrostatic 
interference and can be used directly in grounded solutions 
Compensation is automatic for variations in solution temperature 
from 0 to 100° C. and for changes in ambient temperature. .\ 
voltage regulator corrects for line-voltage fluctuations from 100 
to 130 volts. 





Howe Two-Drum Belt Building and Cutting Machine 


Belt Builder and Cutter 


NEW two-drum belt building and cutting machine has 

been announced by Howe Machinery Co., Inc., 30 Gregory 
Ave., Passaic, N. J. Designed for building industrial \V-pelts. 
the machine is provided with a cutting attachment for cutting 
tac belts into shape. The cutting mechanism is made with au 
justments for setting the stationary knives at various angles 
to conform with the belt angles. The two drums can be adjusted 
easily by using the two 2!4-inch diameter precision machined 
screws Which are motorized and requires little effort on thi 
part of the operator. A self-reading tape on the rear of the 
machine enables the operator to adjust the belt length setting 
in the shortest possible time. 

While the belt is being constructed, its lower portion is sup 
ported by removal ball-bearing roller frames that can be placed 
Into position according to the belt length. The upper portion ot 
he belt is supported by another set of rollers mounted in the 
irame, and the rollers can be swung out of position by simply 
lifting them to the rear. Serrated, angularly tiltable rollers, and 
side guides attached to the upper tiltable ball-bearing roller 
frames insure straight travel of belts while cutting. 

The machine is equipped with a vari-drive unit having tw: 
speed changes. The high speed drive, powered by a 7 h.p. 
motor, is used for cutting belts. The low-speed drive, powered 
by a three h.-p. motor, is used for building be!ts. The ma- 
‘hine’s capacity is from 100 inches to any length desired. The 
100-240-inch machine requires nine by 1634 feet of floor spac: 
and weighs 13,775 pounds. Machine ways and frame are of 
heavy cast-iron construction to insure rigidity and maintain belt 


dimensions. Ball bearing and roller bearing mountings are used 


throughout. 





“Toylog.” Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, O. 30 pages. This cata 
log, in full color, contains specifications, descriptive information 
and illustrations of the company’s toy line for 1947, Included 
are drinking-wetting dolls, regular rubber dolls and animal! 
rubber reproductions of Walt Disney characters, crib-cradl 
toys, rubber blocks, teething rings, doll accessories, and a wide 
assortment of wheel toys. 
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Rolling “Vinylite” Plastic film 48” wide x .004” thick and holding 
to a tolerance of plus or minus 10% on thickness throughout the 
length and width is a tough test for any calender, but Canadian 
Resins and Chemicals Limited has no difficulty in maintaining 
this tolerance on its Dominion-built calenders equipped with 
Timken Balanced Proportion Roll Neck Bearings. 


The Timken Bearing roll neck mounting used on these calenders 
is shown in the accompanying drawing. The close precision tol- 
erances to which Timken Bearings are manufactured assure ac- 
curate and constant gap setting between rolls with resulting close 
control of product thickness. Furthermore, the calender roJls can 
be ground on the bearings, making the O.D. of the rolls vir- 
tually free from inaccuracies. 


Timken Balanced Proportion design gives increased roll neck 
strength and rigidity, minimum roll deflection and maximum 
radial, thrust and combined load capacity. Being mounted with 
a tapered bore on the roll shaft, the bearings are much easier 
to assemble on the shafts and to remove when necessary. The 
rigidity of the mounting permits the incorporation of effective 
bearing housing seals. This prevents spoilage of material by oil 
leakage. Specify Timken Bearings for your calenders. Look for 
the trade-mark “‘TIMKEN” on every bearing you use. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


WOT JUST A BALL (>) NOT JUST A ROLLER ¢— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING TAKES RADIAL 





Application of Timken Bearings on 
the roll necks of the calenders at Cana- 
dian Resins And Chemicals Limited. 








ROMER BEARINGS 


4 


TAPERED 


AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 

















. 2500 Ibs. tensile strength minimum 
.. dry, non-tacky film 
. no adding of vulcanizing agents . . . no heat treat- 
ment necessary other than drying 


PROPERTIES 
1. Dried film tensile strength. ........2500 Ibs. per sq. in. minimum 
2. Dried film ultimate elongation... .700% to 800% 
Be ARDOSNY§: Cok hesscvierbacemseer Thin 
MB SpecthiC Bravily 65.03 cc55cecsns 1.012 
BAW RINE oo ca sehen ceawsewnes 9.310 9.8 
SoMa OSMENE 6 ccc ass one ekae vee 33% 
APPLICATION 


1. Back coating of rugs and fabrics to impart non-slip and fibre 
binding characteristics. 


2. Coating and impregnating of fabric, paper and wadding for 
strength, water resistance, and base for further coating. 


3. Preparation of molds utilizing properties of flexibility and free- 
dom from further heat treatments. 


4. Dipped goods where deposition of film is complete on drying. 


5. Adhesive for paper, fabric and leather where bond is improved by 
film deposit of cured Buna $ 

6. As an additive to natural latex, as well as to buna and neoprene, 
for extension and modification. 


—— It is proposed to supply pre-vulcanized Buna 
S Latex in a more concentrated form if the de- 
mand is great enough to warrant it. 


Write for detailed data sheet. 





Unton BAY STATE 
Chemt al Compan } Ine 4 


50 HARVARD STREET, CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. 








EUROPE 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Ascoli Report to the R.G.A. 


In his review of 1946 at the annual general meeting of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association on April 24, Chairman F. D. 
Ascoli stated that 1946 world exports of natural rubber had run 
to 957,500 tons, of which 750,000 tons came from occupied areas, 
with Malay’s share amounting to 558,000 tons. World produc- 
tion, he said, has been recovering rapidly and by the end of 
1946 was at the rate of 1,200,000 tons a year. Malaya’s produc- 
tion at that time and in the early months of 1947 was at the 
rate of 040,000 tons a year which, as Mr. Ascoli pointed out, 
was almost exactly the amount of the basic quota under the 
International Rubber Regulation Scheme. 

Labor, he said, is now the most difficult problem for producers. 
The movement toward organizing labor into unions is gaining 
in Malaya; in itself this would give little ground for concern, 
but the unions are largely influenced by perversive political 
elements which aim at the subversion of orderly government and 
at breaches of law and order by means of intimidation. These 
subversive elements, it seems, are members of a powerful Chinese 
Communist organization. 

Mr. Ascoli next took up the 1946 government price negotia- 
tions, remarking that he thought no reason existed for despond- 
ency over the results. He personally was convinced that if a 
higher price had been obtained, not only would United States 
consumption of natural rubber have dropped and dollar receipts 
been reduced, but the “synthetic rubber campaign would have 
gained a dangerous impetus.” 

It was doubtful, he added, whether in view of greatly in- 
creased costs of labor, materials, and services, the present price 
was a reasonable one for the internal economy of the industry; 
but the facts had to be faced that increased usage of natural 
rubber would involve competition with other cheap materials. 
Mr. Ascoli saw synthetic rubber aiding to balance supply and 
demand. He considered natural rubber production during 1947 
might range from 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 tons, depending on the 
political situation in Netherlands India and Indo-China. With 
world demand for all types of rubber estimated at 1,700,000 tons, 
there would be a shortage of 200,000 to 500,000 tons, before 
allowing for stocks. If stocks are included, the shortage might 
be 500,000 to 800,000 tons. But synthetic rubber from America 
and other countries would be able to make up the difference. 
Without the control of the use of natural rubber by specification 
still in force in the United States, a rubber famine would rap- 
idly arise, and, he added, it must be recognized that specifica- 
tion control will be applied to insure equilibrium of supply and 
demand and to stabilize price. 

Finally, Mr. Ascoli urged that administrative control of the 
industry be transferred from London to the Far East. With the 
increasing constitutional development there, it was now essential 
for the industry to be in a position to consult directly with the 
government on whose financial stability its own prosperity so 
largely depends. 


Carbon Black in the United Kingdom 


At the twenty-third annual general meeting of the London 
Section of the Institution of the Rubber Industry, T. R. Dawson 
discussed the rather difficult carbon black position at present. 
He began by showing that from 1920-1946 the United Kingdom 
had imported from the United States 440.000 long tons of carbon 
black at a value of £17,000,000. From the point of view of au- 
tarchy or self-sufficiency he said these figures represented throw- 
ing away money for materials which should be produced in 
England and on which England rather than the United States 
should take the profits. 

He then went on to discuss methods of production for channel 
black, and furnace black in the United States, for acetylene black 
in Canada, for CKsz and other gas blacks in Germany, and gas 
blacks in Czechoslovakia, and also surveyed the United Kingdom 
experiments in these directions over the last 100 years. 

Having demonstrated that production of carbon black by coun- 
tries other than the United States was possible, he turned to 
the economic aspects of the problem. Results of the German 
effort to supply its needs in carbon black, he found, indicated 
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Raw material supplies... 
key to new plasticizer production 


While the production of new Monsanto plasticizers is largely contingent on basic chemicals 
now in short supply, these shortages have not deterred the progress of Monsanto's research 
and field-test activities...On the contrary, greater emphasis is being placed on new 
Monsanto plasticizers which can be developed around those raw materials that are most 
likely to be available soonest, in largest quantities. This ‘‘product-priority” means that new 
Monsanto plasticizers will reach a stabilized commercial stage at the earliest possible moment. 


Present 
Monsanto Plasticizers 


Aroclors* Santicizer* 8 
Dibutyl Santicizer 9 


Meantime, laboratory research and field tests are being continued on a broad base. 
Phthalate Santicizer B-16 


Already it is evident that forthcoming Monsanto plasticizers will be far more versatile and 
adaptable in their application. They promise to set SE Diethyl! Sentictase &-25 
new standards of compatibility, flexibility, volatility, : Phthalate 
burning rates, heat and light stability, permanence, 

abrasion resistance, elasticity. MONSANTO CHEM- : Dimethyl Santicizer 140 
ICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 Phthalate —_——— 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri... District HB-40 -—o 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada: Monsanto 
(Canada) Ltd., Montreal. *Reo. Us S. Pat. Off 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES M 


Santicizer M-17 








Ortho- Tricresyl 
Nitrobiphenyl Phosphate 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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that it might prove to be more profitable to export creosote 
to the United States and buy gas black than to convert creosote 
into gas black at home. But England could perhaps establish 
furnace black plants; four such plants, each producing about 
10,000 tons a year would, he thought, be ample to supply 
England’s needs, if it were possible to produce furnace black 
of sufficiently good quality to be the main reinforcing agent. 
He recalled that over a year ago the United Kingdom Board 
af Trade had set up an interdepartmental committee under the 
chairmanship of Sir C. Bruce Gardner to investigate and advise 
on the different aspects of the carbon black problem, but so far 
no final report had been issued, and the problem apparently still 
awaited solution. 


Company News Items 

The war interfered with plans for a Pliofilm factory here 
which had been worked out in 1939 by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. (Great Britain) Ltd. This past spring it finally 
became possible to proceed with the erection of the factory, and 
it is expected to be able to begin production by the end ot 
the current year. 

George Cohen, Sons & Co., Ltd., dealer in machinery tor 
the rubber industry, and metals, increased the registered capi- 
tal of £674.419 by £1,425,581, of which £200,000 are in  or- 
dinary shares of 5s. each, and £1,225,581 in 4!2°¢ cumulative, 
preference, non-redeemable shares of £1 each. 

The plastics section of Distillers Co. Ltd. is to be reor- 
ganized involving the concentration of the activities of Cello- 
mold Ltd., extruded Plastics and Indurite Molding Powders. 
under one wholly owned subsidiary to be known as British Resin 
Products. A new factory, to cost £1,250,000, is to be erected 
at Barry, South Wales, next to the factory being built for 
British Geon, in which the Distillers company has a controlling 
interest. It is further planned to make of British Industrial 
Solvents a wholly owned subsidiary by the purchase of the 
former German holdings of 95,000 shares in the company from 
the Custodian of Enemy Property, and the sum of £2,000,000 
is to be spent to expand output of its Hull works. 

Blackfriars Rubber Co., Ltd., Manchester, recently formed 
with a capital of £10,000, will manufacture and deal in all 
kinds of chemicals for the manufacture of rubber, processing 
raw, synthetic, reclaimed and waste rubber, rubber latex, etc. 

Jaytex Mold Co., Ltd., Oldham, is to manufacture plastic, 
rubber, and other molds. 

3ergougnan Tires (Northern Ireland), Ltd., Belfast, has 
been formed with a capital of £5000 to acquire from Bergougnan 
Tire Co., Ltd., exclusive selling and marketing rights for 
Northern Ireland for all accessories for automobiles, cycles, and 
other vehicles, bearing the brand of “British Bergougnan.’ 

William Currie & Co. (Rubber Manufacturers) Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, capitalized at £40,000, has just formed to acquire the 
business of William Currie & Co., Caledonian Rubber Works, 
Edinburgh. 

Stanfil, Ltd., is to carry on business of manufacturer and 
dealer in chemicals, fillers, and compounds for the rubber. 
chemical, and allied industries. Permanent directors are H. 
Brown, F. Campbell, and H. D. Brown, (all directors of Hubron 
Rubber Chemicals, Ltd.) 

These three gentlemen, in addition to E. Coombs, are named 
as directors of another new firm having similar objects, Albion 
Compounds, Ltd. 

Some months ago Thomas De La Rue & Co. announced that 
negotiations were under way involving the sale of its plastics 
molding section known as De La Rue Plastics, Ltd. The latter 
company and Moulded Products, Ltd., were to be merged into 
a new company, National Plastics Ltd. These negotiations have 
been completed, and De La Rue Plastics, Ltd.. has changed 
its name to British Moulded Plastics, Ltd., and the subsidiaries 
of De Ta Rue Plastics, that is Scottish Plastics, Ltd., and 
Lanarkite, Ltd., are now subsidiaries of British Molded Plastics. 
Ltd. Still remains to be settled an offer to shareholders otf 
Moulded Products to acquire their shares. The management ot 
all the factories involved in these transactions will continue as 
before. 

Shell Chemical Mfg. Co.. Ltd.. is erecting a large new plant. 
with initial capacity of 24.000 tons, for the production of chemi- 
cals from petroleum for use also in rubber and plastics manu- 
facturing. The factory, to cost several million pounds, will be 
on an 85-acre site at Thornton-le-Moors, Cheshire. Because ot 
its modern design, onlv about 200 persons will be required to 
onerate it. Production is expected to commence in 1948 and at 
first will include chiefly solvents. Incidentally, the Shell com- 
panv announced that its distributing company, formerly Tech- 
nical Products, Ltd., is now to be known as Shel’ Chemicals. 
L.td., (Distributors ). 
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“gear drive. Machine is equipped with solid bronze lined 
~~ Raving oil closure seals on side of the boxes fac- 


= Sen et connecting gears and Johnson Rotary Joints. 
er echanical lubricator and new style guides bored 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 


~. QUICKER 
HEATING 


® Small Size 
® Light Weight 


® One Moving Part 


© Low Price 


OVER 
525,090 
SOLD 


Sold by more than 100 Mill Supply Distributors 
throughout the U.S. A. See your supply house or 
write for Catalog T-1739 


YARNALL-WARING CO., 103 Mermaid Ave., Phila. 18, Pa. 


IMPULSE STEAM TRAP 
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FRANCE 


Effect of Benzoyl Peroxide on Rubber Solutions 


In 1943, P. Compagnon and A. Delalande published in evn 
Generale du Caoutchouc certain pete aa on combinations ot 
active ethylenic compounds (maleic anhydride, acrylic nitrile 
etc.) with rubber solutions, acted on by benzoyl peroxide, and 
control tests on the: etfect of benzoyl peroxide (PB) only on 
rubber soiutions had necessarily to be made. At the time n 
mention was made of the important part simultaneously played 
by the presence of even small amounts of oxygen, and since 
the omission may have caused errors in interpretation, the au 
thors offer the present notes on the subject.’ 

Depending on circumstance, the authors state, PB may have 
a vulcanizing effect on rubber in solution, that is, cause gelling, 
or it may cause degradation when the rubber precipitated by 
the itive of alcohol assumes the form of a viscous liquid 
similar to Rubbone, but without the siccative properties of 
latter. Still another effect, however, is observed, where there 
neither vulcanization (the solution remains fluid) nor apparent 
degradation (the rubber precipitated from the solution has the 
same appearance as before). 

The above-mentioned effects depend on various factors 
light, temperature, concentration, type of solvent, absence 
presence of oxygen. 

Thus in the absence of air and with 8% PB, vulcanization 
or gelling of a 3% rubber solution required several weeks at 
room temperature, but only a few minutes at a temperature 
110° C. Again, with a low PB content and with benzene as the 
solvent, production of a gelling effect ceases at a higher tem 
perature ae with toluene and 8% PB. With 10° PB and ; 
temperature of 85° C., a 3% solution in benzene gels in 15 min- 

but with 0.4% PB the same solution at the same tem- 
peratures takes five hours to gel. 

Higher concentrations of rubber favor the gelling process, but 

‘reasing the milling period for rubber before it is dissolved 
has the opposite effect, as can be seen from the fact that a 

ion in toluene containing 8° PB and 3° rubber milled 

75 minutes and heated for 20 hours at 130° C. fails to gel 
but under the same conditions a solution made with rubber 
milled for only five minutes does yield a gel. If the rubber 
has been milled for 75 minutes, but the rubber content is in- 
creased to 10, then under otherwise similar conditions a gel 
is again obtained. It should be added that all these solutions 
when the temperature is between S80 and 90° C. 

So much for the effect of PB in the absence Or air: 

In the presence of air, the authors found that marked degrada- 
tion of rubber solutions is produced under the influence of bot! 
light and PB. In the presence of air, but the absence of PB. 
and under otherwise similar conditions, light alone also produces 
degradation, but it is less Si than when both light and PB 
both are present. In the dark, but in presence of air, PB causes 
a slight stickiness in rubber at the end of several days. In the ab- 
sence of both light and PB. posure to air alone for the same 
length of time does not ont in any apparent modificatien of the 
rubber. 

These tests, suggest the authors, seem to indicate that serious 
degradation of rubber by oxygen in the presence of PB is inti 
mately linked to phenomena which, as Farmer and his collaf 
orators have shown, directly involve the alpha-methyienic hydro- 
gen of the rubber hydrocarbon: namely, the action of PB, o1 

one hand, and the primary action of oxygen in light wit! 
formation of a hydroperoxide, on the other. It is evidently nor 

1 that when these two factors act simultaneously, degradatior 

oxygen should be much more marked. 

\ll this explains why hot milling with PB in the prese 
of air causes degradation of rubber; while the presence of light 
is not without its effect either. The authors conclude with tl 
auestion whether there may not be a certain analogy betwe« 
this phenomenon and the action of so-called peptizers 
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French Rubber Trade Notes 


To stimulate “profitable emulation” in scientific and te 
nological circles, the administrative council of the Institut 4d 
Caoutchouc Fran¢ais, in conjunction with the Syndicat 
Caoutchouc and the Union de Planteurs de Caoutchouc, 
award eight prizes in 1947 for papers of general interest 
the rubber industry. There will be two prizes for the 
papers in connection with scientific research (for 10,000 
5,000 fram s), two for papers on applied Te search (10,000 
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—turn to the highly efficient 
primary plasticizer—MONOPLEX ll 


For upholstery, luggage, rainwear—for the many 
uses of free film — plasticize your stocks with 
MONOPLEX 11. This new, monomeric primary 


plasucizer shows such outstanding properties as 


1. Very high efficiency. 

2. Excellent compatibility with polyvinyl chloride, 
polvvinal butyral. Neoprene, and Buna .N. 
Compatibility with other monomeric and polv- 
meric plasticizers. 

4. Good dispersing propertis. 

5. Ease of emulsification for use with latices. 


Represented by Cra. Rohm y Haas, S.RLL.. 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 5 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY | 


Stocks plasticized with MONOPLEN IL are charac- 
terized by excellent hand and drape; good low- 
temperature flexibility, ease of processing, and low 
fluxing temperature. 

Particularly important, this outstanding primary 
plasticizer is available for prompt shipment in 


ample quantities. 
If your product calls for softness, drape, heat per- 


manence, and stability, investigate MONOPLEX 11. 


Write for full technical details. 


Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina. and agents in principal South Americancities 


m 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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the new 4-MB 
Geuch type 
GUILLOTINE 


BLACK ROCK 
BRIOCEPORT, CORK 
aas— 


Specifically designed. and of 
sturdy construction, for cutting 
cured and uncured rubber or 
rubber like materials. 


Fast . + Handfed.. 
A roller type stop enables 
cutting rates up to 500 per 
minute. 
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FINE “WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


BR BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


TOOLS 175 Osborne Street 


Pacific Rep. Lombard Smith, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
N. Y. Office, 261 Broadway 


















Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


120 WALL ST... NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


* 


Plantation and Wild Rubbers 
Synthetie Rubbers 
Liquid Latex 


Balatas. Guayule, Gums 


* 


Distributor of 
GR-S Synthetic Latices 


By Appointment of Office of Rubber Reserve 


BRANCHES AND SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Charles T, Wilson Co., Inc., United Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Reinke & Amende, Inc., 1925 East Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Charles T. Wilson Company (Canada) Ltd., 406 Royal Bank 
Building, Toronto, Canada 
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5,000 franes), two for papers on industrial applications (5,000 
and 3,000 franes), and two for papers of documentary rc 
search (6,000 and 4,000) frances). Only work carried out) in 
France will be allowed to compete. Suitable questions — for 
treatment have been suggested, but in each case the candidat 
is leit free to choose his own subject. All papers must be in 
by October 30, and prizes will be distributed before the end 
ot 1947, 

The Société des Matieres Colorantes & Produits Chimiques 
de Saint-Denis recommends as most suitable for GR-S_ Til 
latex, the ultra-accelerator 3 > RN = zine ethylphenyldithiocarba- 
mate. It is claimed that this product does not affect the stability 
of latex mixes and permits hot air vulcanization of articles 
of GR-S latex at a temperature of 80° and even of 60° ¢ 
However it is emphasized that at least 3¢¢ of accelerator must 
be used if rapid cure at relatively low temperature is desired 

\iter an interval of seven years, the Agricultural Machinery 
Exhibition was held March 4-9. A large variety of farm imple- 
ments and machinery, chiefly the products of internationally 
known American, Swiss, Canadian, and Swedish concerns, was 
featured. French manufacturers were well represented and, de 
spite the severe setback suffered as a result of the war, made a 
good showing of devices suited to the special demands of French 
agriculture. Before the war French firms supplied all home 
needs of agricultural machinery except tractors, and even ex- 
ported, and it is hoped that before long the 1939 level of ac 
tivity will be reached again. 

The manufacture of tractors, practically non-existent in prewar 
Ifrance, is now being taken up seriously, and already three types 
of caterpillar tractors and four with wheels are being produced 
with variously powered motors. It is expected to be able to 
increase the output to 10,000-12,000 tractors this year and pos- 
sibly to 20,000 in 1948. A scheme is now under way for moderniz- 
ing agriculture and encouraging greatly increased use of trac- 
tors, among the rest. and it is held likely that with increased 
home production and imports, resulting from this stimulus, the 
total number of tractors in France may reach 250,000 before 
long. In this farm mechanization scheme rubber will naturally 
play a very important part; it is calculated, for instance, that 
just to equip 150,000 wheeled tractors with tires would require 
35,000 tons of raw rubber, and that realization of the full plan 
would demand more than 70,000 tons of rubber. 





GERMANY 


While the monthly automobile tire production capacity of the 
British Zone of Germany now amounts to 107,000 units, and ot 
the American zone 54,000 units, the monthly output for the 
two zones has been fixed at 69,880 and 49,000 units, respectively 
The total monthly demand of the four zones is said to be 182,00! 
tires, including 35,000 tires for new vehicles and = 147,0000 for 
replacement purposes. 

\s the result of an agreement with Czechoslovakia, the Rus- 
sian zone in Germany is to receive Czech rubber products and 
magnesia in exchange for German medical instruments and 


lass for optical purposes. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 294 
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Among law enforcement officers one of 
the many interpretations of the phrase, 
“‘turn on the heat,”’ is to force an undesir- 
able character to remove himself to more 
distant climes. 

Shown above is one important step in 
the production of ST. JOE Lead-Free ZINC 
OXIDE direct from ore. Literally, here ‘“‘the 
heat is turned on” sulphur. While the 
sulphuric acid recovered in the process is 
a commodity of great value to Industry, 
sulphur would be an undesirable ‘‘char- 
acter” if present in zinc oxides in uncon- 
trolled quantities. 
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ZINC 


The zine concentrates from our New 
York State mines contain about 58% zinc 
and 32% sulphur upon arrival at our 
Josephtown, Pa., smelter. Hence the first 
operation—as shown in the above photo 
— is a roasting process to reduce the 
sulphur. This is accomplished on 21-foot 
diameter, 12-hearth furnaces. After further 
processing and screening the material is 
treated in our patented Electro-Thermic 
furnaces and finally converted into ST. 
JOE Lead-Free ZINC OXIDES—famous in 
the consuming industries for their high 
purity and uniformity. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE e¢ NEW YORK 17 °e 


ELdorado 5-3200 


Plant & Laboratory: Josephtown, Beaver County, Pennsylvania 
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Why this laboratory man... 


After long. hard technical training, he got his first job 
in a rubber lab. With the optimism of youth, he care- 
fully worked out the formula for the mix and painstak- 
ingly indicated the roll temperature. When 
golf balls were reported in the warming- 
up rolls he looked in at the mill room. 
Sure they followed his dope sheet. Sure 
the guy in charge knew the heat ... been 
guessing it for twenty years. What was 
the use. .. B~-A-N-G!! Instead of sending 
flowers they bought a Cambridge Roll 
Pyrometer for the next guy. 

ROLL MODEL The Cambridge Roll 
Pyrometer is an ac- 


CA M B Ri D G E curate, dependable, 


ROLL — NEEDLE — MOLD quick - acting instru- 
ment. Send for bulle- 
PYROMETERS ™", & 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 














3709 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 





pROMOTION IDEAS 
that INCREASE SALES 





For dealer helps, trade show give-aways and many 
other uses, OAK-HYTEX BALLOONS put real 
showmanship into your advertising and promotion. 
These balloons are colorful, create interest, build 
good will. 

Use the handy coupon below to secure new illus- 
trated, descriptive folder containing effective ad- 
vertising plans. 


The OAK RUBBER COMPANY 
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AUSTRALIA 


During the war 41 new companies were formed to mold 
plastics, bringing the total number of firms engaged in_ this 
industry in Australia to 113. 

The most widely used synthetic resin here is phenol-formal- 
dehyde, of which the annual consumption is about 1,200 tons. 
Except for about 150 tons of special types, this material is made 
locally from domestic materials. 

Phenol-furiuraldehyde is used as a modifying agent in certain 
phenol-formaldehyde molding compositions. Two small plants 
to produce furfural have recently been completed, and it is 
planned to erect a larger plant to produce 70 tons a_vear 
for cresol-furfural brake-lining compounds. Cresol-fermaldehyde 
resins are made by one producer, who puts out about 150 t 
200 tons a year; in addition small quantities are produced by 
small consumers for their own use. 

After the phenolics, the alkyd resins are most in demand in 
Australia. In prewar days annual consumption of these resins 
was 300 to 400 tons, but it has considerably increased since 
then, and it is exepcted that before long 800 to 1,000 tons of 
phthalic anhydride a year will be needed, that is, enough t 
produce 1,200 to 1,500 tons of unmodified glyceryl phthalic 
resins. Several companies manufacture maleic anhydride resins; 
annual consumption of which comes to 50 tons. 

\t present all urea-formaldehyde molding compositions have 
to be imported, but one local company reportedly intends to 
take up this line of manufacture. Three firms make urea-for- 
maldehyde resins from urea imported from the United Kingdom. 

Extensive use is also made of cellulose acetate, all supplies of 
which still have to be imported, but it is understood that the 
largest Australian producer of ethyl alcohol may begin t 
manufacture cellulose acetate. Cellulose nitrate, used chiefly 
in the manufacture of artificial leather, is supplied by the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Demand for polystyrene, 
acrylic resins, and polyethylene (the last-named for insulations 
of high-frequency communication cable) is small, but annual 
consumption of vinyl resin, used as molding powder and _ for 
coating electric wires, now averages about 750 tons a vear, al 
imported. 

According to an estimate by the industrial chemical com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Munitions, the probable consumption 
of plastics materials in Australia annually is: phenolics, 2,500 
tons: alkyds, 1,500 tons; ureas, 700 tons; cellulose acetate, 1,000 
tons; cellulose nitrate, 600 tons; vinyls, 750 tons; and_poly- 
styrene, acrylics, and others, 150 tons. 





Furnace Blacks 
(Continued from page 363) 


point. These blacks, and particularly the fine furnace 
types, are finding a definite place in the paint, ink, and 
plastic industries and in other industries. [t is, there- 
fore, to be expected that production and consumption 
figures for these blacks will show a decided and regular 
increase as their general physical properties become bet- 
ter recognized. 

Most of the technical effort with regard to the develop- 
ment of new blacks is being largely devoted to the fur- 
nace process. Several likely candidates covering a wide 
range of physical properties are being evaluated on an 
experimental basis. In the next few months it 1s not 
unlikely that one or more of these will be in commercial 
production. It probably is not too daring to predict that 
some time in the not too distant future blacks made by 
the furnace process will fulfill all the requirements of the 
rubber industry as satisfactorily, quality as well as price- 
wise, as will blacks made by the channel process. 





“Physiological and Clinical Studies.” Foster D. Snell, Inc. 
29 WW. 15th St.. New York 11, N. Y. 8 pages. This bulletin de- 
scribes the services of the company that are available for 
logical and clinical studies. Other Snell services are listed 


physiol 
together with available bulletins describing them more fully. 
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A_ COMPLETE LABORATORY SERVICE 


LABORATORY AND OFFICES 
WEST. SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





SCHUSTER CALENDER GAUGE 





... IT CAN NOW 
BE EQUIPPED WITH 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


NEW—and more valuable than ever. For the past 13 years The 
Schuster Calender Gauge has proven itself an outstanding and 
indispensable instrument in the rubber industry. Now it auto- 
matically adjusts your rolls to a predetermined thickness and 
correctly maintains that thickness. Coatings for tire fabric and 
similar uses are kept accurate and uniform automatically. The 
result is a better product at a lower cost. Write us today for 
eomplete particulars. j 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 


60 EAST BARTGES STREET 


AKRON, OHIO 
Eastern Stafes Representative— 
BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CoO.., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“Encyclopedia of Hydrocarbon Compounds. Volume | ~ 
: Chemical Publishing 


Ci to Cs.” Compiled by Joseph E. Faraday. 

Co., Inc., 26 Court St. Brooklyn 2, N. Y. Cloth, loose-leai 

6 by’ 934 inches. 412 pages. Price, $15. “First Replacement- 
~ dition Sheets for Encyclopedia of Hydrocarbon Compounds 
Volume I — C, to Cs.” 65 pages. Price, $2.50. 


This volume of the encyciopedia contains all the references in 
the literature on C, to Cs hydrocarbons up to January 1, 1944, 
in a handy form. 
be published biennially, and the 


loose-leaf 
first set brings the reterences 


up to January 1, 1945, Each sheet is numbered in such a way 
that the new sheets can readily be added in order, or used to 
replace earlier ones. 


hydrocarbons, including 
unsaturated. For each 


‘over all the C, to C; 
straight-chain and cyclic saturated and 
compound there are given the chief chemical name and_ syno- 
nyms, the structural and molecular formulae, occurrence, riei 
statements of methods of preparation. and physical properties. 
References to one or more journal articles and abstracts are 
given in each case. The names of authors are omitted, and the 
references to physical properties are few. In order to show bot! 
the magnitude and the ie Hobe form of the work, the following 
figures are given: Under \/cthane, there are 554 references t 
methods of preparation on 34 pages, ail almost one page ot 
hysical properties; -lce‘ylene has 439 references to its prepara- 
25 pages: Ethyrene has 465 1,3-Butadien 
and JIsoprene, 102 references. 

January 1, 1919, is Beil- 
present, Pritisi 
Chemisches Zen- 


‘he references 


thon on references; 
s 319 references; 
The source of all information up to | 
ins Handbook, and from that date to the 
ical Chemical Abstracts, and 


ste 
I mica 4 | STVAG ts, 
“Nomenclature,” a list of 313 journals 


Phere are a chapter on 
j special list of abbreviations, and 


which references are made, . 
trivial names. 
wriginaily in England; 


ndex ot 


Phe book was printed therefore some 


Englis openings are common, such as: vapour, colourless, poly- 
merisation, utilisation, etc. Names that in American journals con- 
sist of two separate words are hyphenated in this book, such as: 
l-acctate, copper-phosphate, cthylene-dichloride; —carbon- 
‘tide; also words like dichloromethane are hyphenated 


Typographical errors noticed were practically nil. 


Harry L. Fisut 
“Reclaimed Rubber. The Story of an American Raw Mate- 
rial.” J. M. Ball. With a Foreword by William Welch, presi- 


an Epilogue by Fred E. Traflet, vice president, of 
Reclaimers Association, Inc. 248 pages. Rubber 
\ssociation, Inc.. New York, N. Y. 1947. Cloth, 
Illustrated. Index. Price $5. 

As explained in the foreword by Mr. Welch, the publication 
of a book on the history of the rubber reclaiming industry was 
decided upon more than a year ago by members of the Rubber 
Reclaimers Association, Inc. The book is the work of one ot 
the members, John M. Ball, a man well qualified to do the job 
by virtue of his long years of experience and writing in all 
branches of the rubber industry. Described by the author as a 
‘collection of historical, commercial, and technical facts on the 
important industry of rubber reclaiming,’ the material is pre- 
sented in such an interesting manner that readers should gain 
a much greater insight into the history and development not 
only of the rubber reclaiming industry, but also the rubber 
goods industry as a whole. 

Rubber footwear was one of the 


dent, and 
the Rub er 
Reclaimers 
0 . 9 inches. 


products of the 


major 
suitable 


early rubber goods industry and was also particularly 

for early reclaiming operations. Low in sulfur content, rubber 
footwear made suitable scrap material for processing by the 
heater and the Mitchell acid process, but with the advent ot! 
scrap rubber higher in sulfur content during the latter part 
of the Nineteenth Century and the first pert of the Twentieth 


need of a different reclaiming process occupied the 


Century, the 


attention of such men as Raymond B. Price, Arthur H. <i irks, 
Robert Cowen, Bertrans G. Works, to mention but a few. The 
work f Mitchell in Geveloping the old a “id process a? ot 
Marks and Price in their work with the alkali process, thet 
success and failures over the vears in developing an idea int 
a profitable business are told at some length. The names 

many other men and companies who contributed to the d vel- 
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Fig. 17. Welded steam-jacketed, staybolt-less, horizontal vul- 
canizer with quick-opening door. All sizes; various working 
pressures. Low maintenance. 


BIGGS Vulcanizers are Standard 
Equipment in the Rubber Industry 


Biggs-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers have 
always had a prominent place in the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry. For over 45 years 
Biggs has furnished single-shell and jacketed 
vulcanizers both vertical and horizontal, as well 
as many different types of devulcanizers. Biggs 
modern all-welded units with quick-opening 
doors are available in all sizes and for various 
working pressures. with many special features. 


Ask for our Bulletin No. 45 


a 
va is bigg BOILER WORKS CO. 


1007 BANK STREET * AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Agents of Rubber Reserve Co. 
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We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and free 
consulting service. 
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opment of the reclaiming industry are, of course, an equally 
important part of this historical account. 

The present-day version of the major reclaiming processes, 
the digester, the heater, and the acid process, are thoroughly 
described and amply illustrated in a separate chapter. The prop 
erties and uses of reclaimed rubber are next explained, and the 
technological advantages, such as faster mastication and mixing, 
faster extrusion and calendering, ability to reduce shrinkage, 
and faster vulcanization rate, are pointed out. Economic advan- 
tages are supported by statistics showing the consumption of 
reclaimed rubber as related to the existing prices of new 
rubber over the years, and it is emphasized that reclaimed 
rubber is solidly fixed in our economy and that its manufacture 
results in the saving of what would otherwise be a wast 
material. Its use results in a substantial and unique saving to 
the entire rubber industry, it is added. 

The major contribution of the reclaimed rubber industry to 
the war effort is described in detail, and this account includes 
a chart which shows the monthly consumption of reclaimed 
rubber during the war period in relation to the issuance of 
Various government. orders. 

In the epilogue, entitled “What of the Future?", Mr. Traflet 
calls attention to the fact that whether a discarded rubber 
article had its origin in the latex of a tree in Sumatra, in a 
corn field of Towa, or in the oil fields of Texas, it is uneconom- 
ical to cut off its life at this point when it can be converted 
to useful products and future years of service. The difference 
between the reclaim of the future, made from combinations of 
natural and synthetic rubber scrap, and prewar reclaims is noted, 
and better reclaims, better compounding ingredients for the 
rubber chemists of the future, are promised as a result of con- 
stant research by the rubber reclaiming industry. 

The book contains bibliography references for each chapter 


and an index. 


“Chemistry for the Executive.” Ralph Kk. Strong. Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. Cloth, 
6 by 9 inches, 452 pages. Illustrations. Tables. Index. Price, $6. 

\s the subtitle, “A Layman’s Guide to Chemistry.” indicates 
this book has been written with the idea of making chemistry 
clear to everyone who either has no knowledge of it or has 
had only a high-school course or two and requires brushing up 
on the subject. Unlike the formal and academic approach of the 
conventional chemistry textbook, the course in fundamental 
chemistry given here is presented in the form of an imaginary 
dialogue between a tvpical business man, “Mr. Executive,” and 
a trained chemist, “Chemmer.” Starting with the most elemen- 
tary principles, Chemmer answers the question asked him by 
Mr. Executive, who suggests the topics and leads the dis- 
cussion. In this way the usual teacher-student relation is re- 
versed, and the reader will often find that his own questions 
are being answered. 

Following along the principle of dialogue instruction, the 12 
chapters are presented as individual interviews between Chem- 
mer and Mr. Executive. Subjects covered include chemical 
elements, oxides, acids and bases. gases and chemical formu- 
lae, chemical transformations, solutions and liquids, crystals and 
solids, the colloidal state, earthy materials, organic materials. 
with separate interviews on hydrocarbons, oxvgen-function and 
nitrogen-function compounds, food, fuel, metallic, and synthetic 
materials, and the economic scope of things chemical. Each 
‘hapter or interview has an appended list of suggested reading 
and reference material, and a comprehensive index is included 
in the book. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Theory, Installation, and Operation of the Goodyear- 
Healey Rebound Pendulum.” By A. L. Back. Scott Testers, 
Inc., 101 Blackstone St., Providence 1, R. I. 18 pages. This ts 
a special report prepared for distribution to purchasers of the 
Goodyear-Healey machine. Comprehensive information is given 
on the theory of the rebound test, installation of the rebound 
apparatus, the test specimen, the test procedure, computation of 
test data, and factors affecting the test results. A detailed, 
labeled photograph of the tester is included, together with a 
bibliography of eight references on the test. Appendices include 
a nomogram for obtaining impact resilience, together with in- 
structions for using the nomogram; a chart for obtaining 1m- 
pact resilience with a 15-degree initial angle; and a detailed 
derivation of the impact resilience equation. 
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For use in hazardous locations as designated 


by Underwriters Class 1, Group C and Group 
D which include atmospheres containing ethyl 
ether vapor, gasoline, petroleum, naphtha, al- 
cohols, acetone lacquer, solvent vapors and 
natural gases. 


Explosion — Proof Features 


1. Automatic temperature control 
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thermostat 

2. Thermostat opens or closes an air- 
operated steam valve 

3. Heated by saturated steam at any 
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2100 psi 
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detailed literature No. 330B 
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“Magnesium Salts from the Sea.” David Warren Ryder 
Marine Magnesium Products Corp., South San Francisco, Calif 
38 pages. The first section of this illustrated booklet is an inter 
esting narrative of the company’s inception and development, 
which is essentially the story of small business and the results 
obtained by the determination and persistence of one man. Fol 
lowing is a pictorial flow sheet of the company’s process for 
recovering magnesium salts from sea water. Uses of magnesiun 
salts are shown according to industry, with percentage of sales 
Next comes a section of photographs of the company’s offic: 
and plant staff, president, research laboratory, and the plant 
with its components. | letter from company President R. E 
Clarke to stockholders and customers sets forth the company’s 
policies and is followed by a financial statement and balance 
sheet. Brief notes on the background of the magnesium industry 
are given, and there is a section on the company’s financial 
history, including operating and dividend data. A list of cus- 
tomers, sales methods, and distributers is included, together with 
a list of the company’s patents. 


“Comparison of Mixtures of Calcene T and Silene EF 
with Other Fine Calcium Carbonates in GR-S at Medium 
and High Loadings.” Columbia Pigments Data Sheet No. 47-4 
Columbia Chemical Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 8 pages. Formulations and physical 
property data and graphs are given to show the effect of mix 
tures of Calcene T and Silene EF in GR-S as compared with 
two fine calcium carbonates at 100 and 150-parts loadings. 


ae Dutrex 7.” Shell Oil Co., Inc., 50 W. 350th St. New 
York 20, N. Y. 16 pages. Dutrex 7, a new heavy- process oil for 
use in aril and synthetic rubbers, is desc ribed in this publi- 
cation. The first section deals with the properties, quality con- 
trol, advantages, and suggested applications ot the material. 
There are sections on the use of Dutrex 7 in GR-S . particularly 
footwear recipes and molded goods, in neoprene friction stock, 
and in aon rubber tire carcass stocks and footwear recipes 
A final section deals with compounding and testing procedures. 


“Darex Copolymer X-34.” Technical Bulletin C-1, April 8, 
1947. Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge 40, Mass. 4 
pages. This bulletin describes the company’s new Darex Co- 
polymer X-34, a high styrene rubber resin for use in compound- 
ing natural and synthetic rubbers to increase abrasion and tear 
resistance, stiffness, hardness, and tensile strength. Information 
is also given on mill er Banbury processing of stocks con 
taining the resin, and a discussion of the material's use in low 
cost and high quality abies is included. 


“Baldwin Southwark Plastics Molding Presses.” Bulletin 
251. Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa. 20 pages. 
High-speed compression molding presses and high-speed uni- 
versal plunger molding presses for production of molded plastics 
and soft rubber products are described and illustrated in this 
new booklet. Tables, moreover, present useful data on press 

pecifications and dimensions. Also described are the company’s 
press pumps, hydraulic accumulator systems for presses, horizon 
tal and vertical three-piston pumps, and hobbing and steam 


PDiaten presses. 





Publications of the American Management Association, 330 
W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. ‘‘New Marketing Hori- 
zons.” Marketing Series No. 62. 24 pages. Price, 50¢. ““Modern 
Market Research Procedures.” Marketing Series No. 63. 56 
pages. Price, 75¢. “Organization behind the Salesman.” \lar 
keting Series No. 64. 48 pages. Price, 75¢. “Paterson, The 
Strategic City.” The Industrial Commission, Paterson, N. 

28 pages. “Bi-Monthly Supplement to All Lists of Inspecte “ 
Appliances, Equipment, Materials.” April, 1947. Under writers’ 


Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St... Chicago, Ill. 69 pages. 
“Investigations of Guayule (Parthenium a erg Gray) 
in South Australia.” R. L. Crocker & H. C. Trumble. Austra- 


lia, Council Sci. Ind. Research, Bulletin No. 192 (1945). 44 
pages. “Report on Conference on Postwar Preparation and 
Packing of Rubber.” P. J. Burgess, et a/. Imperial Institute, 
I.ondon. July, 1945. 31 pages. “The History and Accomplish- 
ment of 25 Years of Federal Aid for Highways.” American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 1220 National Press 
Bldg. Washington, D. C. 31 pages. “Facts You Should Know 
About Our Business System and You.” Association of Better 
Business Bureaus, Inc., 900 Chrysler Bldg.. New York, N. Y. 
15 pages. “Freedom Has Its Price.” Committee for Economic 
Development, 285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 32 pages 
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NEW No. 9 Hopper Cylinder 
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——Always Available Here 


This Five-Point Service For Rebuilding Worn Banburys 





























1. Correct contours restored to worn rotors. 


2. Rotors and mixing chamber made amazingly 
resistant to abrasion by our exclusive hard- 
surfacing process. 


3. Worn rings replaced by our own specially 
fabricated rings. 
4. New bearings, new oil tubes, packing, etc. 


. Every job has the benefit of our more than a 
dozen years of concentration and experience 
on just this work. 









For Quick Estimates on repairing or rebuilding 
YOUR worn Banburys just write, wire, or phone. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 
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59 plants located in 27 states 


give Eagle-Picher’s activi- THE 

ties a national scope 

Strategic location of pl ie mindnatheneas 
and extensive production COMPANY 
facilities enable Eagle- EAGLE 
Picher to serve industry 

with increased efficiency... Kina & Ikf} 
we manufacture a compre- ss 7 
hensive line of both lead PICHER 


and zinc pigments for the 
rubber, paint and other 
process industries. 


General Offices: 
Cincinnati (1), Ohio 





CHARLES SLAUGHTER & CO. 
66 Beaver Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 
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Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
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(1946). 

Discovery and Scientific Research in the Rubber Industry. 
P. Bourdon-Michelin, Rez. gén. caoutchouc, 21, 67 (1944). 

Rubber Formation in Roots of Kok-saghyz. P. S. Belikov, 
Compt. rend. acad. sci. U.R.SS., 45, 209 (1944). 

Coagulation Studies of Cryptostegia canbe. A. K. M. 
Current Sci., 15, 73 (1940). 

Resin-Rubber from Canadian Grown Plants. IV. Analytical 
Study of Milkweed-Pod Gum. R. W. Watson, N. Levitin, Can. 
J. Research, 24F, 95 (1940). V. Methods of Extraction from 
Pod Hulls of the Common Milkweed. R. V. Tomkins, N. H. 
Grace, /hid., 146. 

Research Laboratories: \Vell-Equipped 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. L. W. Billingsley, Can. 
Process Inds., 30, 6, 77 (1946). 

The Phenomenon of Magnetic Anisotropy. Its Relationships 
with the Structure of Rubber and of Long-Chain Molecules. 
E. Cotton-Feytis, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 21, (1944). 

Electrically Conductive Rubber. Methods of Measuring 
Conductivity. R. G. Newton, J. Rubber Research, 15, 325 (1946). 

Factors Involved in the Mixing Operation and Their 
Effects. I. Influence of Friction. A. Haehl. P. van den Weghe. 
Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 21, 23 (1944). II. Influences of Tem- 
perature and of Plasticity. /bid., 111: III. The Part Played by 
Reclaimed Rubber. /bid., 22, 73 (1945). 

Two Modes of Protection against Oxygen and the Im- 
provement: Resulting from Their Combined Operation. I. 
Observations on the Mechanism of Protection. J. Le Bras, Rev. 
gen. caoutchouc, 21, 3° (1944). II. Combination of the Two 
Modes of Action. J. Le oh F. Viger, [bid., 89. 

The Autoxidation of Rubber and Mechanisms of Protec- 


Pillai, 


Organization of 
Chem. 


tion against Oxygen. J. Le Bras, Rev. gén. caontchouc, 21. 
243 (1944). 

The Plasticization of Buna S Types. I. Chevassus, Kez 
gen. caoutchouc, 21, 221 (1944). 


Elastic Bitumens. D. C. Broome, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 64, 


149 (1945). 

A Draft Specification for Molded Hot Water Bottles. and 
Tests on a Range of British and Foreign Bottles. H. A 
Davnes, B. D. Porritt, J. Rubber Research, 15, 93 (1946). 

Tests of 16 Samples of Hot Water Bottles. J. \WW. W. Dyer, 
Research, 15, 104 (1946). 

Fatigue Failure of Rayon Tire Cord. R. C. Waller, \W. FE. 
Roseveare, J. Applied Phys., 17, 482 (1946). 
eculat 


192 (1946). 


Polyethylene. Compared with Other Similar Macromol 
Hydrocarbons. R. Houwink, Brit. 


Plastics, 18. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 7?* 
































An 8-inch Shaw Extruder 
for Tyre Tread Production 














We have been 
making all types 


of extruders for 
the rubber industry 


SINCE 1879 


* 


Your enquiries will receive 
the benefit of over 65 years 
experience in the design i 
and manufacture of sound 


machines. 








WE CAN EQUIP 
COMPLETE TYRE 
PLANTS AND GEN. 
ERAL RUBBER PROC- 
ESSING FACTORIES 
WITH MACHINERY 
PRODUCED ON 
MODERN PLANT BY 
SKILLED WORKMEN 
AND TECHNICIANS. | 














FRANCIS SHAW & CO. LTD. MANCHESTER Il ENGLAND 
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Market 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 


WeeEk-Enp CLosinc Prices 








7 M M May May 
2 ze 31 

On 5 7 1 7 
Nov 20:75 2 Y 13.7. 
1) >5 77 3.70 
] ( 
F< 25 20.51 
Ma 5 20.4 
\pr 75 5 
M 
Jun 2 7 
Jul 19.5 





RUDE rubber futures trading was re- 
10:00 a.m. on May 1 at 
Exchange, for the first time 
uary 6, 1942. For the first day, 
vas fairly active and was esti- 
t 142 contracts, involving 1,420 
ice quotations, included in the 
table of week-end closing prices above, 
came as a surprise to many dealers since 
l about a cent a pound below Lon- 


sumed at 








n r market quotations. Although 
there initial and = short-lived ad- 
vance fears of sharp price rises 
wert as crude rubber market 
prices gan a steady decline that con- 


tinued during May. 
Encoura ite by the large 
held by tl 
f 


sponse 


stocks being 
government, by the quick re- 
Mi ilayan production, and by the 
expectation that Dutch Indies output may 
soon be brought on the world market, 
consumers have shown a great deal of buy- 
ing caution, have pressed for lower prices, 
and have demonstrated strong resistance 
against any price rises. This buying cau- 
tion has brought about a dull market, with 
corresponding effects on the London and 
Singapore rubber markets. 

There were some indications of at least 
a temporary halt to the decline in free rub- 
ber prices. It was reported that offerings 
from Singapore are decreasing and _ that 
many offerings for nearby shipment are 
being withdrawn. The Malayan growers’ 
association held a meeting on May 28 to 
consider “temporary” action to halt the de- 
cline in rubber prices. The meeting was 
called amid growing clamor in Malaya for 
an immediate government support program. 
It was reported that these disturbances in 
Malaya are increasing and that 250 planta- 
tions may be aig very shortly. 

Wallace E. Cake, of United States Rub- 
ber Co. and calaaee manager director of 
Malayan American Plantations, expressed 
the opinion that the present market reces- 
sion is only temporary and the rubber out- 
look is not so gloomy as the price slump 
would iene. The market is still uncer- 
tain and unsettled, and a price rise to a 
more stable and reasonable level is believed 
inevitable, The expected further liberaliza- 
tion of end-use controls permitting larger 
usage of natural rubber, will do much 
toward broadening and stabilizing the nat- 
ural rubber market 


New York Outside Market 


Market quotations an the New York 





Reviews 


WeEEk-Enp CLostnG Prices 
No. 1 Ribbed Apr. May May May May May 
Smoked Sheets 30) 2 9 lo 23 31 


1.25 20,00 








20,00 18.00 16 5( 

18.00 16.50 

16.50 

18.00 16.50 14.50 

June) ... 20.75 20.75 19.00 18.00 16.50 14.50 

Flat Bark 

(May) ... 18.25 18.25 17.50 17.00 15.00 13.25 
Thick Latex 

SE Gis. ease bess Sees aeee eee ‘ 


Outside Rubber Market showed the same 
decline throughout May as was experienced 
by the Commodity Exchange. Toward the 
end of the month, spot prices dropped to 
the 18¢ level, with nearby months selling 
below the 18¢ current selling price for 
GR-S. Differentials between natural and 
synthetic rubber were even wider on con- 
tracts calling for nearby deliveries, and, 
even at these low levels, inquiries and sales 
were few and far between. In general, the 
market was quite dull, with little factory 
interest in evidence, although some brief 
flurries of activity occured that were short- 
lived in duration. 

The initial offerings of crude rubber 
from the Far East, representing stocks ac- 
cumulated in anticipation of lifting United 
States rubber controls, appeared on the 
market in large quantities. This influx of 
rubber reacted strongly to the cautious 
buying program being followed by large 
roe consumers, and brought a decline 
in price. This decline caused a “forced 
liquidation” of dealer stocks, which in turn 
further depressed prices. Toward the end 
of May there were some indications that 
this liquidation movement had lost its 
strength and that some price gains can be 
expected in the near future. 


Fixed Government Prices* 


Price 
per 
Guayule Pound 
Guayule: (carlond (ots) .6sausessawcusacs $0.17 
Latex 
Normal (tank car lots) 2.006 ciccccsccavice .30 


Centrifuged (tank car lots) 


Plantation Grades 











No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets .......... 
1X Thin Pale Latex I ere 
2 Thick Pale I 
RR SRP MED 55.50.0505 00 05 0% 
PX BOWE CORN os o648 bs os 05.0 23 fale 
2 Remilled Blankets (Amber) ........  .24% 
3 Remilled Blankets (Amber) ........ .243% 
Ralted DOWN coccc cesses eee | 
Synthetic Rubber 
GR-M a CSC re ganna erie eae ars 27% 
GR-S (Bi BP ec crise rns sabes om 18% 
GR-I (Butyl ES re reset eee Se ie 18 
Wild Rubber 
Upriver Coarse (crude) .......220cc205: .125% 
(Was shed Man REED =o ich shinee one <a es .20% 
Islands SUR RRRIER wiry. trace ge ote eee ae 145 
CAV aehed Bd GliGd) ssccesisccwwcsece 22% 
Couche Ball MOGs): cic csieas sxcsss cea .115¢ 
(Washed and Gried) access ccccccciesce 19% 
M: oo (crude eee ene 08% 
dS eB ALG Maree wees 18 
grades of all rubbers 





1, 1945, as amended. 





SCRAP RUBBER 


D‘ ALERS report that the scrap rub- 
ber market is now at its dullest and 
most stagnant stage. Inquiries for scrap 
tires and tubes are few and far between. 
Domestic reclaimers are not calling for 
supplies except in rare instances, and in 
such occasional sales they are adhering 
rigidly to specifications. This hesitancy 
on the part of the reclaimers is caused by 
the intense competition from plastics, syn- 
thetic rubber, and the increasing supplies 
of natural rubber; therefore no immediate 
relief is in sight. 

Scrap export demand, the one saving 
factor in the dismal market picture, is 
now undergoing a general letdown. For- 
eign exchange difficulties and the prob- 
lems of credit are said to be the principal 
deterrents. Scrap rubber dealers who take 
the long-range view are not unduly pessi- 
mistic, but even they admit that the im- 
mediate problems facing the trade are 
serious. 

There were no changes in scrap rubber 
prices during the month inasmuch as 
trading was negligible, and prices were 
generally at minimum values. 


Fastern \kron, 
Points oO 
(Net per 7 
Mixed’ Auto tires <6 s66sn ceed nom. $17.( 
aruck and bus tires .,..... nom 
BeORGIOSS: HIKES .6ssisosicc ex <2 S24.00 5 
S.A.G. passenger (natural) 17.51 18 


(Synthetic) 
Truck (natural) 
(Synthetic) 
No. 1 peelings 
(Synthetic) 
(Recap. ) 














nom 
No. 2 peelings ( 30.00 
(Synthetic) om. 1 
( Recap.) not 
No. 3 peelings (natural) .- 28.00 ) 
Go | er nom, 
(¢ per Lb.) 
Mixed auto tubes. ... 2.5.66. 4.5 
Red passenger tubes ........ 7.25 
Bleck passenger tubes ....... 6.25 
aruck tubes ...... rere mes 6.0 
Mixed puncture-proof tubes .. 2.0 2. 
ASE DEAKE HORE i <ocs-0ss00 0 nom, nom, 
Rubber boots and shoes ...... nom, nom, 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


ECLAIMED rubber market conditions 

remained relatively unchanged dur- 
ing May. The market is favorable, with 
continuing high production and demand. 
There has been some decline in demand 
owing to competition from plastics and 
synthetic rubber, and this competition is 
expected to become even more severe as 
supplies of natural rubber increase. How- 
ever the best estimates of overall rub- 
ber production and consumption this year 
give figures that indicate a favorable re- 
claim market for some time to come. 

Final February and preliminary March 
figures on the reclaimed rubber industry 
are now available. Final February statis- 
tics show a production of 23,990 long 
tons; consumption of 25,484 long tons; 
exports of 1,142 long tons; and_ end-of- 
month stocks of 27,417 long tons. Prelim- 
inary March figures show a_ production 
of 26,194 long tons; consumption, 26,152 
long tons; exports, 1,268 long tons; and 
end-of-month stocks 26,191. 

There were no changes during the month 
in prices of the standard or basic grades 
of reclaimed rubbers, as shown in our 
market listing. 
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Dealers and Brokers 


All Grades of 


SCRAP RUBBER 


SYNTHETICS 


PLASTICS 


TANNEY- COSTELLO 


P.O. BOx 12 
868 E. TALLMADGE AVE. 
CABLE AOCORESS “COSTAN” AKRON AKRON 9. OHIO 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARMY — 
Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 





CurraneBarry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Reclaimed Rubber Prices 








Sp. G ¢ per Lb 
Whole tire 1.18-1 8 8.5 
Peel 1.18-1 5 
Inner tul 
Black 1.20-1.2 25 
Ned 20-1.22 
GR-S 1.18-1.2 
suty 1.16-1.18 
Ss < + Ss 73 
Tl st se items or classes 
o hat determi price basis of all 
r reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general separately featuring character 
istic } oi quality, workability, and 
gravit) ‘ial prices 








COTTON AND FABRICS 


_ . . 

New York Cotton EXCHANGE 

Week-Enp CLosinc Prices 

Mar Apr May May May May 
Futures 29 26 3 10 17 24 
June .. 35.15 35.22 34.78 35.55 34.98 35.18 
Aug .. 33.19 32.80 32.17 32.82 32.41 32.64 
Oct. .. 30.95 30.10 29.10 29.36 29.47 29.73 
Dec 30.00 29.17 28.25 28.38 28.56 28.80 

1948 

Feb. .. 29.03 28.73 27.79 27.84 28.07 28.34 
Apr. .. 29.31 28.59 27.60 27.51 27.82 28.13 


HE May cotton market was irregu- 

lar, although no marked price changes 
took place. The 15/16-inch middling spot 
price began the month at 36.04¢, rose to 
the monthly peak of 37.29¢ on May 9, 
then fluctuated irregularly and closed at 
36.51¢ on May 29. The August futures 
prices followed along, starting at 31.93¢ 
on May 1, reaching 32.94¢ on May 9, 
and closing on May 29 at 32.82¢. 

Market factors were fairly well balanced 
throughout the month. Counteracting the 
optimism generated by active government 
buying for the UNRRA account and by 
Army plans to purchase 75,000-100,000 
bales of old-crop cotton for shipment to 
occupied Germany and Japan, were in- 
dications of loosening of the tight south- 
ern supply situation, diminishing mill de- 
mand, speculative liquidation, and the re- 
duction in export subsidy. A small amount 
of buying in July futures was attributed 
to coverings by tire companies. 

On May 8&8 the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced a reduction in the govern- 
ment’s cotton export subsidy rate from 2¢ 
to 1o¢ a pound because of the low supply 
level. Domestic consumption of raw cot- 
ton during April was reported at 882,880 
bales, compared with 875,125 during March 
and 812,749 bales during April, 1946. For 
the first nine months of the current season, 
consumption was reported as 7,802,330 
bales, against 6,769,817 bales during the 
same period in 1946. 

Amendments to the’ New 
ton Exchange Rules were approved on 
May 22 by the Exchange’s board of 
managers, to be effective June 2. After 
that date, initial margins required of 
customers will be $10 per bale up to 25¢ 
per pound ef cotton; $15 per bale from 
25.01¢ to 30¢ per pound; $20 per bale 
from 30.01¢ to 33¢; and $5 per bale 
additional in each price range of 3¢ above 
33¢ per pound. Trade and straddle ac- 
counts may be exempted from these re- 
quirements under certain conditions. A 
second major change was that members 
with a net speculative position of over 
5,000 bales must furnish additional margin 
of $10 a bale on the excess 
Fabrics 

The wi 


York Cot- 


le industrial and 


heavy gray 


goods market is gradually assuming its 
prewar pattern. Substantial quantities of 
standard and specialty constructions are 
making their appearance, although certain 
fabrics still fall short of demand. After 
a marked dullness in the market during 
the early part of May, business picked 
up to a certain extent during the last 
week of the month, espe cially on some 
duck. Broadening of inquiry and_ placing 
of orders for a wide variety of filter, hose. 
and belting duck, enameling and shoe 
duck, and chafer fabrics produced a_ note 
of encouragement in the market, and an 
expansion of business is expected. With 
most second-quarter goods sold tight, in- 
quiries and contracts placed centered around 
July to September deliveries. Some of the 
largest factors in the rubber industry. 
while scouting the market for staples and 
specialties for third-quarter delivery, have 
not yet placed firm orders. Business was 
also quiet on wide industrial sheetings, 
including coating fabrics. 





RAYON 


RADE disputes involving contract can- 
cellations and non-acceptance of orders 
are continuing at a high rate, with no 
abatement in sight. Cutters are filing com- 
plaints against finished goods suppliers be- 
cause of inferior fabric qualities, and con- 
verters are citing weavers on similar charg- 
A few months ago converters were ac- 
cepting all goods allocated to them by mill 
sources, but they are now becoming very 
selective in their acceptance of rayon gray 
goods and are determined to avoid being 
caught with an oversupply of non-market- 
able fabric. 
Producers’ 
mestic consumers in 


deliveries of rayon to do- 
April totaled 76,600,- 
000 pounds, a figure slightly above that 
of March and 7 above the April, 1946, 
level. April rayon yarn shipments amounted 
to 58,700,000 pounds, a decline of 2% 
from the March level, but 4° above 
that of April, 1946. April shipments by 
yarn types were: viscose-cupra, 42,000,000 
pounds; acetate, 16,700,000 pounds. Staple 
shipments of 17,900,000 pounds in April 
were 10 above March figures. Rayon 
stocks in producers’ hands at the end of 
\pril totaled 10,300,000 pounds. 

Total domestic rayon production for the 
first quarter of 1947 amounted to 231,100,- 
000 pounds, a new record exceeding that 
of the fourth quarter of 1946 by 7.5%. 
This attainment was made possible by 
peak production levels in each division of 
the rayon yarn and staple producing in- 
dustry. 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division of the 
United States Denartment of Commerce recently 
compiled the following trade lists, of which 
mimeographed copies may be obtained by Amer 
ican firms from this Division and from De 
partment of Commerce field offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country 

Automotive Equipment Dealers and Importers 

India: Sweden; British Guiana; Costa Rica 

soot and Shoe Importers and Dealers—British 
Honduras; Cuba: Dominican Republic: Egvpt 


and Cyprus; Canada; Portuguese East Africa: 


Union of South Africa; Ireland; Costa Rica. 

soot and Shoe Manufacturers—Cuba: Unio: 
of Sout! \frica: Canada: Ecuador. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Belgium: 
Turkey 





29x17.00 5 oie ae eo be a eae 34 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Approved and Branded by 
The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 

















Rim Size Apr., 1947 
15” & 16” I). C. Passenger 
iSn4,00E ..... AEN re ee ee 18,051 
16x4.00E cura toMiian Sea arte teat mene siete - 583,446 
16x4. 1) De ere werrecneraree 308,835 
i nok ea o ka cme asi he aaa ae 179,977 
pis Ria dee Wid Owe dre GATOS Bix 7,578 
Sioea este ete Puce sts s he ee 114,560 
Pe Sa Cohee aia tee a oes ae 9,738 
a eer rene 251,724 
Hump Ba Stare Se ORNS 145001 
SEEMING: Lidoteulc ae ie Oo ne 16,243 
ROMNRRUID: yon) 2-Siare toa ecalcteo eee sip tare 12,935 
SRM 6 ES alitcee-c ents x 838 
Pe ee ere Ren eee ke 14,432 
ii iaies pans sat ply sass elie cone a GR Yesee lore RSIS eae 142,610 
paredaawed cee aed eee 10,338 
=e wiearu ihe Wie wale a Sie a 39,057 
oy ee ORE ere Sek Pn ae eee ee 60,220 
A 5 ae ROLE Ce Pee ero 46,53 
17” & Over Passenger 
DRONES! 05S avs ie we SAA SSS 2,595 
Truck 
LPR EODES as cob ease a eae eames 26,734 
20x4, BM Wiivistasevuk sa eeaa eran bann 27 ,092 
2,146 
1,966 
23,507 
4,066 
170,574 
i7s 25 EE Oe ae IEE at DREN EO 365 
EE aw sh aans Vat. 6 ese aes ae 36,893 
DN Re Sb o5 ues eo a0 eee wwe ee ie 15,726 
SGMSIEED Siohicic i one sien Gana c eens 5,588 
RUGMREMRUOMY se cide SOG ahs Oe Ss AeA Rie ee 4,274 
NN as ss b's aia scia Spa ook ere wee ca ens 92,050 
PESO M IP Ap iocs'o chc oigle san Sires aicis wis esse es 848 
ot, OO OEE OE eae are 1,287 
UST CSRS Berean ea I ay arya tere 10,026 
PRL. cieiviicoie-wh save e ne <3 Ba wee ae a alia 543 
PRPC co Enc iis os Ave iecekeasin ee ainiks 322 
PUR GRE OR ernie see ins 63,895 
PPEPECOR foe Ssh Lee ce ae eee ete 19,376 
PEMPEOON Ch GCC a sine wee lees 1,392 
RE ee SCG cerca s a ga tatd abies aiate 1,972 
DORIA SS os oes GSieiaie nies Ao eeie eae 600 
PARMMMIUEN <euraiss hic ole Gubwe cea ne ‘ 487 
Semi D. C. Truck 
NBRANE 23g isenvacbiinicu stwitawewat see 4,261 
ISXSD0F oc. ee ovcnsccecescceverccesec 36,595 
; 59,114 
“TA5r 0 1 Oe Re nea nea oc AIG ed 8,537 
WER IOEE® ook a sires oe eae ip hs 2,167 
Tractor & Implement 
22,432 
57,096 
sakes hacer 40,743 
16x3.00D EEL TOT Cee eee wes 9929 
RRB HUUND Gis a6 cine eipa meee aneans 18,504 
Ls | ea notes ere sane 26,206 
CONE os dog coke tukexsuweeeeouaoeaue 1,924 
REI PINS 9 once laces, 5 yd Sere Wevane eneiatecsie ee Kb 227 
1&x5. 50F sip Ge Si ents nasaiie ag) wimp wae Ds ese e wae 11,685 
akg pig wnies eine Seale ee aks 10,17! 
See Spare © hae tab etna ibe nes 5,890 
ROKER. sss ba vs woes cao OMe sa Wiebe eS 1,162 
PePmRB RLS i Sh orpmtiecaee Vole Meets sows etes tee ic onms 2,924 
PORE Gisns abs aoaee nt aaesine se 2,990 
SEE be ooo vad hae ages ision ioe 1,871 
SOMA. venga ass OIA he ree 677 
36x8. tae pad rato Tp w ie ele wR pvoie Fale ee 983 





USA bo TI ee ean 
Farth Mover 

20x11.25 
eb LE) RRS a eas Ay OE Arr ar 155 


CARTAN. A Secosicd's baci Reo « Perea ae 201 
] k SBR (I a a ee ar sisveroisiess 663 
25x15.00 


Pa th eee peel ¢ 


33x10.50 
3x22.00 Stan Sense ; ; 64 


TorTal 
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1'972 

487 QUALITY 
Pg Uniform melting point—avr.—307° F, range 
59,114 —295° -315°. Cleanliness — free from con- 
sid tamination. Manufacturing methods compar- 
22.432 able to processing of foods for human con- 
40.783 # sumption. 
be i, 
“1924 HANDLING 
10970 m. Packaged in triple ply strong paper bags— 
1162 sewed ends. Each bag weighs 50 lbs. net. Size 
$060 is 2714” long x 16” wide x 8” thick. Con- 


venient weight of 50 lbs. per bag promotes 
efficiency for storage, batch weighing, han- 
dling at the mill or Banbury. 


UN 1 








END USE EFFICIENCIES 


Rapid assimilation — good dispersion. Con- CONVENIENTLY 
tinuous operation for high speed wire insulat- y 4 SF PACKAGED 


ing—no shut doors due to contamination. - 








PER GION EEE OSC M TIEN (Ets 


82 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


516 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO 
SUPPLIERS OF RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


Current Quotations” 
ee 


icest¢ 
Rottenstone, 


Accelerators, Organic 





Diesterex N .... 
DOTG (diort! ] 


dine) 





DPG (diphenylguanidine)/h. 


E1-Sixty 





n 
Good Rite Erie 





ene Aniline ...../ 

















46 


.60 








$0.17 
Re A] 
135 














le distille 
fatty acids. 
Emery’s 0-18 












































Do, SRR re rae 
Guantal 
Laurex 36 
Lead oleate 
BIRONDIN: once 5s 005 aus os 2 345 
Neo-Fat H.F.O. 147% .167% 
ei ee ieaienaee | 1436/7 -115% 
[SD Goto hess aks aaee lb, 165 18 
LS sesnsaNu~nw sansa Ib. 225 wo 
PAUMEINE: Ligecss be<06 lb, 
Plastone b 30 
Ridacto 24 
Stearex ; 15% 
Stearic acid, single pressed /b. .29 30 
Double pressed ...... lb. 305 
pi riple pressed ..cccens lb, -a5> 
RAINE Gane so ouus uses. lb. 4 
BOE Secacauwenasnoee lb oo 6f 59 
Zime stearate ..6scscsee Ib 50 51 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, flake ..100 /bs. 2.90 / 5.35 
Liquil, approx. 
300; a sees we 100 /bs. 2.00 2.10 
Solid ‘eee seb eae 100 /Ibs. 2.50 4.95 
Antioxidants 
Age-Rite Alba ......... Ib, 2.15 2.25 
58 .60 
70 | we 
43 45 
sae. 54 
43 45 
43 é 45 
1.30 1.4/ 
58 .60 
69 4 
43 52 
.24 
56 
1.50 
43 50 
Flexamine 58 67 
Heliozone 23 .24 
Mekon micro-crystalline 
WES, GAMO © 4:66:05 0 Ib. .14 16 
Black . l 3 ; 155 
Yellow 5: 175 
Neozone (standard) 66 .68 
SeGR Shea ee> ene 43 45 
ic. oossebees eon eee aae 47 49 
baes eke es .43 645 
Distille« 48 50 
Parazone .68 
Perflectol 58 
Permalux 1.53 
=e Resin as 6/ 
Santoflex } 43 
Ss I rhs Rae ia eee lb + a 
RIMIURTS, sain snee eee ee Ik 1.30 / 
SEMIOWHUE. ine ces essen Ib 1.40 / 
S.C.R Ps 
1.48 / me 
.48 .50 
69 / 74 
“48 0 
92 / “39 
ay f 292 
1.48 1.50 
70 we 
54 56 
50 59 
rf 225 
43 7 
or 
Antiseptics 
Copper naphthenate, 6-8% /b. 
1-4  % 
c h .20 25 
Resorcinol, technical 68 
1197 5/ .24 





Zinc naphthenate, 8-10% 








general are f.o.b. works 
ey variatior 
ting of all known 
; pen guaranteed 
ders interested should contact su] 


ce 
White, Zinc Oxide. 


+For trade names, se 





ces. 


e Color 





‘High Elongation Furnace—HEF 





INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Blowing Agents 
ee bicarbonate 
ARADONUAUE 5 ove esa oss aya 554 
Sodium bicarbonate. 100 
Carbonate, technical 100 / 
Sponge Paste 
































ll a5 175 
Carbon Blacks 
Conductive Channel—CC 

es 1357 sae ge lb, .055 / 1 

RM. hiawcewkivacewee Ib, 055 10. 
Pa eel Re sihobaaeeenkewal ll .08 

$i66b a6 06:5 6.6 0b 0.904 8 i .U66 

v 185 : 
Voltex is J 185 

Easy Processing Channel—EPC 
Continental AA ......../l b, 055 / .102 
Kosmobile 77 Dixicdensed 
aa Mey Sansa lb. 102 
Micvenex W. eee ee ee Ib, .097 
eC: 5 re .102 
RNATOD OMTAG 4.4 wera een <a lb 102 
BURR Ree ete eens inwais Ib. 117 
Hard Processing NN ie 
Continental t 102 
Le ere eee eR 117 
Kosmobile S /Dixiedensed 

Se er eer b, 055 .102 
Micronex Mark II 055 09 
Boberon Bt oi cccesss .06 10 
Witco +6 .055 10 

Medium Processing Channel—MPC 
Arrow TX ; .055 117 
Continental .055 .102 
Kosmobile S-66 /Dixie- 

Geneed S-66 ...cvcsess Ib .055 10 
Micronex Stattdard 055 .09 
SBRETON EO sa.0i0 +003 0% 0 102 
WWStCO SEE now sau 5 .102 

Conductive Furnace—CF 
ek asessoaeedk ewes Ib, 8 / .10 
Bteninn: A s.0% eas Peery vo 


Fine Furnace—FF 
Statex B... 
Sterling 99 


0525/  .09 





Prete 
High Modulus Fumace—HMF 
Continex H} 
Kosmos 40 Dixie s0tDs 
DR GRUIER | isi o5.0:5-68 0040 os ; 
Philblack <A ; 
Statex 93 ‘ 
PRN 2c eo tes oer ie b. 08 09 
Semi- Reinforcing Furnace—SRF 
Continex SRF Ib. 
Essex 
Furnex 
Gastex 











Kosmos 

Pelletex i 

Berne 96. sce sasn ess Ib. 
7. -pucenetiell , a ; 
ssiisen Thermal—MT 7 

THETMAK cecscvecrenvce lb .03 06 
Chemical Stabilizers 

Dutch Boy DS-207 ..... Ib. 25 


Plumb-O-Sil 
Tribase ...c.ee- 
Lead stearate 
Vanstay ; 38 
White lead, basic b. <o75/ my es 





Colors 
Black ; ae Dh 
Lampblack, commercial. ../b. .085 385 


Blue ses ie 
LSE: eee ee eter eee Ib. .945 





Brown 





Du Pont 
Guignet’s 
Stan-Tone 
Toners 
Oronge 
Du Pont 
Stan-Tone 
Toners 
Red 
Antim 





crimson, 





‘fr 
Cadmit a ved lithopone. 











Jt 
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A HIGH 
STYRENE 
RUBBER RESIN 





e FOR QUALITY BRIGHT COLORED RUBBER PRODUCTS 


as Darex COPOLYMER X 34 GIVES YOU THESE PROPERTIES 
102 IN YOUR RUBBER PRODUCTS: bd 
102 Increased stiffness and hardness 
"12 Dare X 34 is especially valuable and eco- ° 
a nomical for clean looking, easily cleanable flooring and light ow icilaliaii “to 
102 colored molded mechanical goods. X 34 is stabilized with ~— oe iets 
we stalite antioxident. It may be readily blended with natural cracking resistance 
_ rubber, synthetic rubbers, or mixtures of the two. Usually 
processed in a hot Banbury, X 34 may be used in two ways. e 





Low specific gravity and /ight color 


Lin highly loaded compounds, 2 In low-loading, bright colored 





102 five to ten parts give marked stocks, 20 to 40 parts give high hard- WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
02 improvement in flex and tear ness, superior abrasion and flex-crack- FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 
02 

resistance. ing resistance, and low specific gravity. 





FOR OPEN MILL MIXING, 
USE DAREX COPOLYMER 
NO. 3 DEWEY ano ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY 22GANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION . 


)9 














COULTER 
RUBBER CUTTING MACHINES 


NEW Proven features for continuous volumetric con- 
trol and stripping for HEELS-SOLES-TAPS and other 
molded products. 












Here is the Rubber Cut- 
ting Machine that will cut 
with or across the stock 
grain, either singular or 
in multiples—from a strip 
of stock direct from the 





warming mill. 











MODEL A-1 WRITE FOR FULL 


PARTICULARS 


Production Machines 
Since 1896 




















s ated) 
grain. Not inust* erat 


A 
eMo el sna C ° ™ 
cutung : HEEL? A 
OF tO, For MultiPle stock The James Machine Co. 
c wit 


BRIDGEPORT e CONNECTICUT ° U.S. 8 


MODEL A-2 MODEL A-3 




















Du Pont 
Iron oxi 
Mapico 
Rub-Er-Re 
Stan-Tone 
Toners 
White 


Lithopone, titanated 
Cryptone RT 
Titamium pigments 


Thanos-A TIPE 355% 


SR A RA-10° 355%. 
MISE whoeshsnaae >, 
RDC ccovere sass lb, 


Zinc oxide, commercial . 


Azo ZZZ-11-44,- 





F lorence Green l 
2 eS Eee b 
White Seal-7 ... 

Horsehead XX-4, -7 

166 


St. ys lead free ..... b, 
Zine sulfide, commercial. ./h 


Cryptone ZS-800 


Yellow 


Cadmolith 
Chrome 
Du Pont 
Mapico 


ey CS es if 
POND Gaul canecates vas b 


Dispersing Agents 


Darvan Nos. 1, 2 ..... lh 
Stan-Chem ..........- lb 
Triton R-100 ...c0ce0s 
Dusting Agents 
Glycerized Liquid Lubri- 


cant, concentrated 


ERIUCN ccncscccsesvceves ; 
Mica | 
ee err ee 
fe eer 
LN Ae eT Ey lb 
Extenders 
Advagum 1098 .....s«; Ib, 
tl Se Pee ee 
EN Sarre 
ey Be ee Kan kee ses b, 
SS SS lb. 
Baceice 18) scccceeneds b. 
OUU .cccccceccsscesest D 
Factice 


Amberex Type B 


DD cs ccaeeco sansa I 


Insulac 
Mineral Rubbers 
Black Diamond 


Extender 600 ........ lb 


Hard | hy drocarbon 
No. 





ating eccccereverses ton 
Oe 9 UT rs lb 
WRTOE TAY 5.00 0snss lb 
LV, MV I} 





pe eee lt 


Fillers, Inert 


Asbestos fiber ...... 


Jarytes, floated white 


Off-color, domestic 


Blanc fixe, dry, precip... 


Clays 


Champion ccscccccecs ton 
Crown cccoccccccces okt mn 





~ 


o 
te 
vu 


un 


SONOS GaN oe nen ngas 


wn 


> bes bet tes By 
PANAMA BAT, 


TMUMNnAU Sn 


al 


~ 





et Oe 
TM WIN. 
~~ 


UU OG 


Om Re Ones 








n 


oooc 
AIMS 





DURE DA so cckeow seunsae 
Wis ts. GaNesaceu beer 

SES GS re ton 

DtanOKAs, WAGE. sis co lb 


White lead, sublimed 


ls | ee , 


Whiting, limestone 


Suprex White ...6..< 
Se a mT 


Finishes 
RN DINE sa 4 1s oss: 0 gal 


Flocks 


Cotton, dark isss<se% 
AS eae eS Ib. 
WEE Gstkeecseenew : 
Rayon, colored ....... Ib. 
NEMO ccsakssaneese Ib. 
Rubber lacquer, clear. .ga/ 
CRIOTED csesas ee Cowes 
Shoe varnish ..... center 


OUI 45550e5nene 
Van Wak: s%is5655%5 g 


Latex Compounding oe tant 
Accelerator BP. ees eseeee lb. 20 
12 


PO le 80 scdcescessss 
eee T eT rey reer 
Agchem RC-30 Series... 

RC109 Series. 6.00% 


SAY ox55s ines ss eee 
1d, =20 semen enone 
“12 wcwsseces coves 
“16 .cccccccs Sr Le 


AgeRite Dispersions 


Antox, dispersed ....... 


Aquarex BBX 


Concentrated ....... 


300, ary. ES IETS 


Darex Copolymer No. 3- 
(total solids) ...... 
WoUR Shel Gatsessse 
Dispersed sulfur No. 2 .. 
eg ae bel le) ers 


Factex Dispersion A. 


PASSE Cree ee sccee. 
ON Io oe CeCe 
Micronex, colloidal ..... 
pHR_ latex chemical .... 


Setsit MO: BD os t0ee5008s b. 
REPRO. ae es ancewee 


mn ee Gisnsasece see 5 
Tergitol wetting agents... .// 


Zinc oxide, dispersec 
Z le, disy 1 


Mold Lubricants 
Aluminum stearate, precip. /b. 
PST Co ae | a eee a lh, 

AT RS A" Serer 


Carbowax compounds 
Colite Concentrate 


DC Mold Release Fluid. . 
Emulsion No. 35 ...... > 
Glycerized Liquid Lubri- 


cant, concentrated 


EONCR cowsnneeceseeaee I 
Montan WAX sssiaae 000 
Peek EAE sc ececce eens t 
ic & 6 | eee ere 4 
OOS Seer b, 
SORDSIOME occ snvcvveres 
Sodium stearate ........ 


Odorants 


PN bsben<ccree sedans " 
Cet 19 cesecncesace 


HORA r etre canomeeens b, 


Plasticizers and Softeners 
ye Seen eres lh, 

Beer UEh: pcdaaces sane b. 
To usa scberoseatee soe L 


~ 
t 


~ 
NwWORU te 


Ure Ga bd Ul be 


tN 


SSS 


wn 


RAW DwuUie uw 


BLOUSE DMNA is 
: Si 


mv 
t 


_ 
_ 


mus 


OMNIS 


wasn 


NnNAWAN 


ANOS 


S 


AMuMuntou 


wut 

oO t 
mn 

on 


~~ 
@rwobvovin 


Nd dO oo 





inpiA RUBBER WORLD 


Aro. Lene 1980 2. .6.0043 hb 
ES, ES Serene Ib, 
RPOIRIPE, G% i355 Giccteasinns ok lb 
BSPGO) 46505544005 s00<8 lb. 
Rlitwpehacnewateusenas Ib. 
Barium stearate .......- Ib. 
BONGOGEN: siasossss0esees lb 
BAAS. INOS LO w2Se0 dee 1b. 
Bae. NO. 2 6500 0s.00 lb 
B.R.S. 700 Ih 
See A aN, Was nus ee eee Ib 
ws. ckawsrsbwascanns lb. 
Bunarex resins ......... Ib, 
BIG AG. 1: a. .0i0-<css Ib, 
LDCR SES eee ee ae lb. 
Butyl PROILRHEC 6 a's ira-oisie-ks lb. 
Calcium stearate ....... Ib. 
Carbonex Flakes ....... Ib. 
fe RBRES: ss yess anes lb. 
RERUIED | Siac cu auwees Ib, 
SOMTARUMB. osc sd oc seas lb, 
JO ge Dy, Gl ae lb, 
WAME'® Scbheo wuss se seee Ib, 
SSA oe ee lb. 
Dibenzyi phthalate ...... lb. 
C0 er Ib, 
Dibutyl sebacate ....... lb. 
Dicapry] phthalate ..... Ib. 
BPIRIOK 0S inn. Gcuciensiais Ib, 
Dipentene 122 ........ gal. 
Dipolymer Oil ..c60s00 gal, 


Disnersing oil No. 10 .../b. 
uble_ distilled cotton- 
seed fatty acids 2.5.5. Ib, 

Duraplex C-50 LV, — 1b. 

US ae See eS 

Emery’s 0-18 Elaine. Seonees 
S.9 


et aaGasces ooh aeeue lb. 
Flexol Plasticizer 3GH../b. 
Ce Aaa e SS Ib. 
Gus ckwebenescaane lb 
Seer mere lb 
LU aaa net Ib, 
BRU Mei cina kasd 1b. 
Heavy Resin Oil ....... lb. 
RSEPCOIGD. 3s5.0%00 001s oases 
OCC Ce ie Ib, 
BRETTON AGS oie. ses ves cs Ib. 
BRETTON-DOAl oo .5-5 s 0000s lb. 
SUCTION WAX, s.0i0:0:0.0,0 01:00 lb. 
No. O covcccccccecces lb, 
Ree ee Ib. 
SONG | isle snes ss esse weir Ib. 
ASOD MICBEE osc cs ese aere lb, 
Magnesium stearate ..../b. 
LS ere lb. 
Multi-Plast ...... eae lb. 
Nation FIV oo ccwsice oc Ib. 
ef NW ceeaceuseue lb. 
OD oS vuuusecanssuae lb, 
Neo- Fat to oF, C Aen Ib, 
1950 Gnsanacsduneanwes lb. 
IED. Gan eaisaaiccas susan Ib, 
BD dias tcte oo wien wag lb, 
Neoprene Peptizer P-12../b. 
prewanec 10° oo scsess es 1b. 
Neville 465 Resin ...... 1b. 
ae ONRPEAING 5 ows none uae lb 
PEVINO 62 Gins sien wee wane lb. 
EE osnb-o bs oeancoe en lb. 
Neviex 10. co.cscieacces lb. 
DD: Besos wwieunis saci s Ib. 
No, 1-D heavy oil ...2.% lb, 
AIGIDEEDE:. 6 ss 15-0 je ale nie lb. 
Para Resins 2457, 2718..lb. 
Paradene Nos. 1, 2 ..... Ib. 
OR. B3; Oo) Seineiaesien Ib, 
BOESD. otaatenweneecs Ib 
Para Flux, regular ....gal. 
NG; CONG ocawscies son gal, 
Bett ALI: Jars os s:6 8 eae lb, 
PATAPICK A914) s.cicaes lb, 
MG=25. GON) Gowscstesls Ib. 
PNG ca psaveswssasaua Ib 
Pee Fo 400s 6cersanen lb. 
100 wc ksnees ertT ns ey Ib, 
Piccociser 30 .escccccee lb, 
Piccolastic Resins ...... lb. 
Piccolyte Resins ........ Ib, 
Piccoumaron Resin 427../b. 
OED: “Suu cece sees Ib, 
PIOUENS: oc dcassvenndey lb. 
BACOVOL 6 s4:9:0<0 0 610.0 40/6 lb, 
BEEN is as foo io sles ote gal, 
PAROHCIZED BD) 6.0.0.0:06cies lb 
BO) sisssses5.s0n0 snes Ib 
Me Suwseo since anos lb 
IWIO Gsbakeoseue sane lb 
HD) Ldhcsusew sas ewee gal. 
BOs0. saibvawees se awar gal. 
Re ee pe ee 1 
RE Sere re. lb. 
Plastoflex No. 10 ....... Ib. 
Dib 20 Sasi sae sien lb. 
PIRMBCEN 66 isers00 022003 lb, 
PMIG acs iesctee oaiein sie Ib, 
R-19, R-21 Resins 2.005 lb, 
REOREN or cccocccecccese Ib. 
Resin C plich ......00 Ib. 
_ SA ree Ib. 
RRPRIBEK  cicéeics sce sess» lb. 
ibn Ghchiassomenanmes Ib. 
RIGO: 369 ness cccaccaee lb 
SUDA Rese seew ann ces Ib, 
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wn 
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THE DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY, PROVIDENCE 2, RHODE ISLAND 



































We PROCESS LINERS 
of All Types *j..2 ror 


Full Data Promptly. 


We also manufacture Mold 
Lubricants for use with 
synthetic as well as natural 
rubber. 



































J. J. WHITE 














MILDEW PROOF . FLAME PROOF 













*% IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 
by having us treat your fabrics 
to render them... 


PRODUCTS C0. 


7700 STANTON AVE. 
WATER PROOF CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 

















7 1 eS . 
» CR ET eS lh, 
2 ae TT a rr lb. Bey .38 


Reclaiming Oils 









oe ER ery lh 05 
NT een 0225 
B 05 
.0225 
019 
02 io 
03 0375 
11 
Dipentene 122 ........ 60 / 75 
Dipolymer oil ........ r 3 38 
Dispersing Oil No. 10 045 0475 
998 


Heavy Resin Oil ....... 














Cart 





lays 
\erfloted 
Paragon 
Suprex 
Aluminum 


RA Chincunsecan eee 
BODE Schwa oseeeneseee 
Caetano . 2...» t 


China 














101 
. tech 











105 
625 
171 











Zine oxide, commercial? ./b 


Retarders 


en 












. 
.44 
Teetram BOM oc ks cued : Loe 
UE Sey ee lb. 50 o> 
Solvents 
Benzol, industrial ..... gal, .19 24 
FROMMAIPON 5:2 is 0 Sos Sh lb, 55 / -60 
Carbon bisulfide ....... Ib, .05 085 
Tetrachioride <6 «-..0d0. .065 .095 
Cae ee. FT Gavice seuss gal. 26 3 
OnE HEIR etets area e gal 2a 33 
Gs SS cc csbaee keansaee Ib 1.00 
ee eS a 185 25 
Picco Solvents ... ....gal. 115 27 
Skellysolve-B ...... 105 








081 
lle 195 
Toluol, industrial f 22 
2-50-W Hi-Flash Solvent.ga/. 25 
K-60 Solvent .o56.0 65% gal. 20 
Xylol, industrial ....... gal. 23 42 
Synthetic Rubbers 
Butaprene NE oki sx ssd 45 
ER rere lb. 46 
MOREE. Soca estes dca ews b, 50 





Chemigum Latex Type 


101 (solids weight).../b. oF 40 
Chemigum N-1 .......65. Ib, 53 .60 
Hycar Latex (dry weight) 

UL Es aa lb. 





Neoprene Latex (dry weight) 
Type 60 lb, 











Permnen 3B oss cans 39 4 
26 40 4 
35 47 50! 

20 re 


Latex Type H (35%)../1 


and extrusion 











90 / 5( 
Tackifiers 

Bunarex 10, 25, 40 ..... Ib. 0.055 0.065 
Hercolyn lh s1122 .1347 

Koresin 40 02 

Nevill Ac ag / my 

Nevilloid az 

Nevindene 5205" 7. 135 
Piccolastic Tackifiers l .205 
Piccolyte Resins 205 

nz .16 

11 
065 





Vulcanizing Agents 
Dibe nzo_ ieekee wade wien U >, 


fear 













7 
ia; Cal 

light, Pe 28 31 
techni ~22 28 

101 vo 
.05 1 

Avs 

Methyl 1.60 

Tuad 1.25 
1 178 / 19 
18 185 
18 185 


100 Ibs. 1:80 / 2.15 





inniA RUBBER WORLD 


COPIES sc enseaGen lb. $0.32 $0.45 
BS es b, ‘ .085 
Insoluble 60 } 

Monochloride 
Rubbermakers 





4AQIC cece eee ee ereevel . 





Malayan Rubber Statistics 


The following statistics have been received 
from Singapore by way of Malaya House, 57 
Tratalgar Square, London, W.¢ England. 


Ocean Shipments from Singapore and 
Malayan Union—In Tons 
March, 1947 


Latex, Concen 
trated Latex, 
Sheet Revertex 
and (Dry Rub 
Crepe ber Content) 
To 





Argentine Republic ...... 7 13 
CASS OT a Sey ee 1 6 
RBRAMEUMINER. Soci ace wip ok ovo 1,3< 14 
REIRRIAININ 5 iis oo 'S Se ce 9 oo ws a's 8, $12 
PO, Sas ss ssenene cance ‘ 
Ce eee ee 

Colombia 

Cuba 7 ° 











Czechoslovakia .......... 509 ms 
DS a ee Peer ee 493 4 
GL. awed eo sewaasowinens 71 1 
DAs sci s Gobteeesssae 3,875 23 
Cee 4,931 
OME Grtocaaseae cee b eas 3 
Ns SAC Sa aG Ns eek eee s 695 6 
ES Per Pree eee ee ee 1,915 
PAR ECID: 6.165265 -a.4 his ob s8 alee 309 
| ee 530 15 
New Pesland ...ciccvcee 18 1 
PEC NAS |. n56-5-Gie > 0.4 sina Sow'ee 35 3 
POIPRUAE. 555s aeaaneres 14 eee 
POON. Scieccccencsaens 30 7 
RPI eS iie neice ve es oe 5 : 
DEE caawc a easaen eh ase bP bc : 
POOIMMERD:, “chs its pA acpi leceise sae 1,348 15 
SWHERTONNG oc cidcctdcasas 1 . 
i ee ee 135 Sis 
United Kingdom con Lopv ot 404 
Union of South Africa .. 1,649 5 
Ll, She he ANG PAO REA OO Se 33,688 836 
EON i tenes 3S acs pn 633 
WE eG rscu dace ets 56 
Other Countries in Africa 25 
Other Countries in South 

PAORCREOR 6 Caen sues 377 3 

TOGA. 60002 (oneness 89,699 1,668 


Foreign Imports of Rubber in Long Tons 
March, 1947 
Wet Rubber 
Rubber | (Dry Latex, 
Dry \ Weight) Ete. 
Singapore Imports from 
Banka and Billiton .... 44 1 














MMe, scLigswee somes ee 26 
Burma 5 5 : 
Dutch Borneo 1,220 165 
French Indo-China .... 1,651 22 
oe AS ier eee oe 18 A 
EOSHIOO - okie sos IZ 9 
-r Dutch Islands 64 2 
RESIGENCY 6:...0-00 576 19 
WE S555 5 0eaeaews 3,147 19 
TPS ey ee ee ee Ce 934 97 
COREG Gael wate se aces & 8,327 ¢ ) 5 
COTAG ace eowsses 16,484 6,724 5 
Malayan Union Imports from 
DONE. Sassaeaceascuns 209 
PROM) Cusp a cua a anesns 3,700 
SARNIA Aieraup inky iscew sacs 727 
DOTAL.6 53 v0 snc sisiaies 4,636 S45 
Dealers’ Stoz-ks—March, 1947 
Tons 
PRIN 28 fines are aa ae oes Sie OAT Oya eee 50,63¢ 
Penang & Province Wellesley .......... 19,479 


MMOL Skiba shan seen eae ea ees 3G 70,115 


Port Stocks—Private Lighters and Railway 
Godowns—March, 1947 


Tons 
PO Sib occh wae wek sane ne Riess Sea 8.15¢ 
Port Swettenham 2.360 
ee Pee eee a Te Terres 2,69 
93-945 
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Trade 


HEVEATE 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mark 








BRANCHES: AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 


























RUBBER & PLASTICS PROCESSING MACHINERY 











Sales Representatives 


OHIO 
DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
907 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 
AKRON, OHIO. 
EASTERN 
H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO. 
OAKLYN, N. J. 


MIDWEST 
HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO 
38 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


MILLS ° PRESSES © TUBERS 
EXTRUDERS . STRAINERS 
WASHERS . CRACKERS 
CALENDERS REFINERS 


Three outstanding features are found 
in EEMCO Rubber and Plastics Processing 
Machinery. First, Correct Design; second, 
Sturdy Dependability; third, Built for 
Heavy Duty and Long Life with minimum 
repairs. Mills, Crackers, Refiners and 
Washers are furnished as single units, or 
for operation “in line’’ of two or more. 


EEMCO Presses are made from 12’’x 12” 
for Laboratory use up to sizes to meet all 
requirements. The New EEMCO Labora- 
tory Mill (illustrated) is a fully enclosed, 
self-contained unit with variable speed 
drive. Streamlined, it is ideal for Labora- 
tory and Small Production. Bulletins sent on 
request. Write today for quotations & delivery. 





953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
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Wanted ! 


ADHESIVE PROBLEMS 


* RUBBER 
* FIBRE 


*PLASTIC *LEATHER 
* PAPER * FABRIC 
*PLIOFILM * METAL * WOOD 
*TINFOIL *LEATHERETTE +*CORK 
* GLASS * SPONGE RUBBER - TILE 


we OUR RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


have solved many cementing problems 
where others have failed 


%& WRITE STATING PROBLEMS 


Samples of proper adhesives will be 
sent without charge 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 
1660 Boone Ave., New York 60, N. Y. 


Affiliate, N. Y. RUBBER CEMENT CO., INC. (EST. 1895) 














CHARLES E. WOOD, Inc. 
120 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone—HAnover 2-0122 


CRUDE and SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


BALATA COQUIRANA 
SORVA MASSARANDUBA 
SOUTH AMERICAN GUMS 


MEMBERS—Rubber Trade Assn. of N. Y. Inc.— 


Commodity Exchange Inc. 








innlia RUBBER WORLD 


Dominion of Canada Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


March, 1947 March, 1946 


UN MANUFACTURED Quantity Value Quantity Value 
PRAMAS oh ios ini a miedo oe lbs, 6.313 § 7,785 beaten tee 
Crude rubber ......./bs. 12,180,157 2,231,353 3,862,441 $ 794,026 
TERANNOIK os 5 void oo oSecere wavs Ge lbs 228,59 11,102 papas 
Rubber, powdered and 

ERE in Saba we lbs, 1,506,000 36,705 351,700 5,548 
Recovered <2... lbs. 2,169,300 171,985 3,345,300 260,223 
Synthetic and 

substitute ....... lbs, 461,400 92,484 853,700 199,632 


Totacs. 16,551,763 $2.631,414 8,413,141 $1,259,429 


PartLy MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber in rods 

















Seer eee Ibs. 5.1360 6 6$ 6.561 329 $ 2 
Rubber thread, not 
covereé eee |S 7.302 7,622 8,357 12,548 
Toras. 12.438 $ 14,183 11.686 $ 14,877 
MANUFACTURED 
Ibathing shoes ..... .prs S088 § 706 $ ; 
Belting ..6<.. sip tak ; 4.445 39 BF 
boots and shoes of 
rubber n.o.p. ..... prs 83,62 66.030 7.731 4,75 
Canvas soles with rub- 
DEE BONES .o56 4.05400 prs. 28 157 78 251 
Clothing of waterproofed 
cotton or rubber .... 5.442 ‘ 
Druggists’ sundries ..... ...... 45.471 0 
Gaskets and washers ... 32,691 1 
Gloves ..... oo 0 cGOd, PFs. 2.400 8,298 32 
SOIT Balls, ....45% do 34 1,528 76 
EARNS tia bang ome nerve prs 7.49 98 344 
JE Sens Seas pales 2,746 19,841 
Hot water bottles ....... ee 3,901 ate 3,260 
Inner tubes, n.o.p. ... ao. 1.9609 6.656 734 
a eee no. ( 116 &7\ 23 
Liquid sealing compound —..... 11,008 ; 2,399 
Mats and matting Stats 33,723 : 22,684 
Nursing nipples ....gross 2,807 594 2,154 
Packing Big Cale ls 2 ; 14,177 
| ..no 2 1 2 
Fires, pneumatic, n.o.p. io 64,179 24 19,974 
SICVCIEG.- Sice is sies s no 76t »,025 606 2,05 
Solid for automobiles 
and motor trucks wo. 13 267 26 86 
PEROT oe oc ictes a aise 6 53s 3,035 4,0 
Tire repair material .... seat 13,21¢ 4,16 
Other rubber manufactures Bisnstaiy 312,109 257,05 
ToTALs. cane? oe $ 473,051 
Totat Ruspper Imports. Seal aspaesen $1,747, 35 
Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber ..... . lbs $.075,388 $ 753,945 2.626.646 $ 
Waste rubber It 1,736.¢ 7,328 1,641,306 
TorTaLs. 5,811,988 $ 781,27 4,267,946 $ 498,731 
PARTLY MANUFACTURED 
Soling slabs of rubber./bs. $ 458 §$ 
MANUFACTURED 
Bathing caps ...... : ve $ $ $ 24 
Belting SS Por ee 361.105 230,652 
Belts. 00 .sscec 2,376 





Boots and shoes of 
rubber n.o.p. 


Ses Oe 237,910) 391.443 163.662 304,061 
Canvas shoes with rubber 









EE oes ecu wen prs. 127,554 126,530 89,752 80,240 
Clothing of rubber and wa 
terproofed clothing .. pata aiy 24,059 . 10,442 
SEINE tools ks Sa hae prs. 68.258 74,334 6,258 
RE rr oe fees: | hve «SRE warcis’ss 58,347 
Inner tubes for motor 
ee ) eee hd 127,207 .875 122,462 
Soles fata lesns ssn ones 0 87¢ ),867 2,174 
Tires, pneumatic, for 
motor vehicles ...no. 43, 78,241 36,726 711 
OS aS ees no. 30 4.765 5 
Wire and cable, copper 
oe ee 61,813 83,448 
Other rubber manufactures : 74.542 48,2 
ToTALs. ; $1,959,243 $1,.665.865 
Tora Rupeer Exports. $2,740,516 ; $2,164,946 





“Cotton Production and Distribution, Season of 1945-46.” 
Bulletin 183. United States Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 75 pages. Price, 20¢. Extensive tables 
and charts are given herein on domestic cotton statistics for 
the season of 1945-46. Individual sections are devoted to supply 
and distribution of cotton and linters, cotton production, con- 
sumption and stocks of cotton, imports and exports of cotton, 
and cottonseed and cottonseed products. 
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SUNOLITH /( 
sich seaeitecuin The recognized standard 
ASTROLITH : of Quality Pigments for 
pian | The Rubber Industry 
ZOPAQUE 
TITANIUM DIOXIDE | THE 


CADMOLITH- Guta 
CADMIUM RED AND YELLOW | COMPANY 


LITHOPONE 
All shades of Cadmolith Colors Division of 
are available for prompt shipment... The Glidden Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. COLLINSVILLE, ILL. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Your inquiry is invited. 
* 
Proved results for better 
compounding of synthetic or natural 











ROYLE STRAINERS 
for Greater Efficiency 


An easy, rapid flow of stock with but 
little rise in temperature... . 

Less time lost in cleaning and changing 
screens. .. . 

These are among the features which 
make the choice of a Royle Strainer 


a profitable investment. . . . 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 


N. J. 
1880 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. PA T E R S O N 3 ; N E WwW J E R S E Y 


James Day (Machinery) Ltd. £. B. Trout J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 









PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN ‘ 
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@ COMPOUNDS CURED AND UNCURED ®@ PLANTATION RUBBERS @ BALATA @ 


@ HARD RUBBER DUST © INNERTUBES © GUAYULE @ BALATA ® NEOPRENE ® BUNA S$ @ BUTYL RUBBER © ACETATE 


MEYER. BROWN 
CORP. 


Founded 1894 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


WILD RUBBERS ® GUAYULE @ NEOPRENE © BUTYL RUBBER ® VISTANEX 





@ SLUVd LI1dS @ S3MIL OLNV @ ANIYALSA1Od @ SNIS3Y TANIA @ ALVYAING @ ILVLIDV @ SDITAYDV @ 'S YNNG 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





* 
EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 

and valuable considerations to the consumer. 

@ 

Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samz!zs and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT N. H. 
The Country’s Leading Makers 




















inDIA RUBBER WORLD 


TIRE MOLDs 





AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 


your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 

















ee Lhe utmost in 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


HITT TT 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 
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ODOR CONTROL CAN BECOME 
YOUR BEST RUBBER SALESMAN 


Today, better odor is frequently the decisive 
factor in influencing customer choice be- 
tween your rubber product and another. 
And Givaudan’s PARADORS* are the quick, 
easy and economical way to sales-promoting 
odor appeal for such rubber products as hot 
water bottles, gloves, boots, raincoats, toys 
and many other commodities. 

Givaudan’s long and successful experience 
in the production and application of indus- 
trial aromatics has resulted in the develop- 


ment of PARADORS, a group of odors of 
proved effectiveness and lasting quality... 
especially designed for incorporation into 
rubber ... and available in a wide variety of 
odor types. We are also equipped to de- 
velop special odorants for your specific 
problems with all types of rubber. 


Better odor control means better sales 
appeal—which means better sales. 


Write today for further information. 
*PARADOR Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


“BUY WISELY— BUY GIVAUDAN” 


(seieudan-~Lebeuantia ve 


Industrial Products Division 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


& ** eateee * 





PRESSES FOR RUBBER « PLASTICS 


From the smallest laboratory press to the 
largest that your production requires de- 
fines the N.E. Line of hydraulic press equip- 
ment. Our modern steel foundries and ma- 


chine shops make it possible for us to build 


NATIONAL-ERIE 


ERIE, PA. 


to your exacting specifications entirely under 
one control—one responsibility. Consult N.E. 
engineers for any application of specialized 


hydraulic presses. Write for bulletin H. P. 








*ING HE! 


\aurt 


ULC Presses 


HyDRa 
P 


s 


Write for 
these booklets 


CORPORATION 


U. S.A, 
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ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, ine 


MANAGEYEN 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 





JOSEPH c, Lewis 
PRESIDENT 





——— 


- ARCHITECTURE » ACCOUNTING 


ENGINEERING 


ORGANIZATION - METHODS - COSTS 


230 EAST BERRY STREET FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER C0. 


537 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 








innIA RUBBER WORLD 


ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Crown Rubber Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 








— a a a a a en a a sn > a am am, 


COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 

















MOLDS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 


Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 
MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 



























RAND RUBBER CO. 





GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. 


e DRESS SHIELDS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS 


RUBBER APRONS 
STOCKINET SHEETS 
RUBBER SHEETS 
RAINCAPES & COATS 
RUBBER SPECIALTIES 


BABY PANTS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS 
SANITARY WEAR 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. 





MFRS, 








DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 





SINCE 1880 RUBBER GOODS 

















NEW AND BETTER 


GAMMETER'S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





a”, 5°”. 6, 8”, 


‘ 10’, 12’ diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 








BASCOMAR 


Petroleum-Base Solid Resin Plasticizer for 


FOOTWEAR 
INSULATED WIRE 
TIRES 
MECHANICALS 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
537 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 


PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 
EXCLUSIVE 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 




















IRLD 


ee 


ww 
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CAMACHINE 26-4D 


For quantity production of 
perfect, clean-cut rolls of 
FRICTION TAPE 


Rolls produced on Camachines separate easily and 
have clean frayless edges which will not ravel. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


CAMERON MACHINE (COMPANY _ 61 POPLAR STREET 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 

















Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


For Use with Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. *"“Fo" 


Makers of Stamford “Factice” Vulcanized Oil 
(Reg. U. S. Pat, Off.) 
SINCE 1900 




















Service and Reliability — For Your Rubber Needs 


CRUDE RUBBER 


PLANTATION * WILD * BALATAS * GUMS * GUAYULE 
In Akron LIQUID LATEX In New York 
E. P. LAMBERT CO. SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


First National Tower Akron 8, Ohio 80 Broad St. New York 4, N. Y. 
HEmlock 2188 Whitehall 4-8907 



































Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OFIO 


WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 


BAYTOWN, TEXAS © BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 


Associated Factories: 


CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE + PORTUGAL 
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CLASSIFIED 2 


GENERAL RATES 
Li ight face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c 


ines nine words for keyed address. 


386 Fourth Avenue, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 

SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 

I 

per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words ) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
yer line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words ) 
Replies forwarded without charge 


New York 16, N. Y. 




















SITUATIONS OPEN 


Sere OPEN with A SOUTHERN SPONGE RUBBER 
g t tor a ipounder “Xperience with sponge rubber 
preferred, Th reply state age, ucation, detail, experience, and_ salary 


Address Box No, 865, care of Inpia RI "RBER WORLD. 





expected, 


FOREMAN—QUALIFIED TO MANAGE SMALL RUBBER SHOP 
PRODUCING MOLDED AND EXTRUDED ITEMS. FACTORY EM- 
PLOYS ABOUT SIXTY (60) PEOPLE. GIVE FULL DETAILS OF 
EXPERIENCE IN CONFIDENCE TO KEATON RUBBER CO., 429 
ADAMS ST., NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY. 


WANTED: RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST WITH UNIVERSITY 
training and Factory a ga as Manager of a 30-year-old leading 
Rubber Factory in Calcutta, India, manufacturing Spread, Molded, Dip 
ped, Calendered Rubber Goods and Gum Boots, Overshoes, etc. Experience 
and building up Rubber Laboratory preferable Age not above 
$5 vears. Write salary expected stating full particulars about qualifica 
tions and experience Free Ouarters and Free Passage will be allowed 
Address Box No. 866, care of INpt1a RUBBER WORLD. 

WANTED: LEADING SHOE CEMENT MANUFACTURER WANTS 
a man to assume charge of production and to maintain quality of Syn 
thetic and Natural Latex Cements. Must be experienced in this line. 
Salary $80.00 weekly. State experience in detail. Address Box No. 877, 


care of InpIA RUBBER WORLD 





LATEX CHEMIST: ONE OF THE LARGEST ,COMPOUNDERS 
of latex in New York has an excellent opening for a latex chemist thor- 
oughly experienced in compounding natural latex for adhesives, dipping 
coating, etc. Write giving full details. .Address Box No. 878, care of 
Inpia RUBBER WORLD. 





REPRESENTATIVES FOR ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURER OF 
Rubber Plant Machinery in New England and Middle West. Fine 
opportunity for those who know the Rubber Manufacturing Trade 
and the equipment it requires. Lines include presses, calenders, mills 
ete. No objection to handling non-competitive lines in the field. 
Replies strictly confidential. Address Box No. 884, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 





Consultation and Technical 
Paper, Textil i Wringer pone hanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubb Th read 


537 INDI STRI AL TRUST BU iL DING, 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
RUBBER & LATEX CHEMIST, Ph.D., WITH 18 YEARS OF WIDE 


experience in resez 1, development, and technical direction in mol led. ex 
truded, and mecl 1 dipped latex 






inical goods, drug sundries, foamed 










(surgeons’ and household gloves) desires to work with pri e organi 
zation; also position in technical sales will be considered, dom 1 si 
travel. Speaks several languages fluently. Good appearance 


\ddress Box No. 867, care of INpIA RU af BER WORL ty 


Single. 43 years 


RUBBER CHEMIST: B.S. Ch.E., 1944, AGE 26, MARRIED. TWO 





years’ experience in the research development, and factory processing of 
natural and synthetic rubber. Experience also included: supervision, com 
pounding, pressure-sensitive adhesives and regular adhesives, chemical la 
boratory work, calendering, mill mixing, Banbury mixing Also experi 


enced in synthetic latex compounding. Metropolitan New York Area pre 
ferred. Address Box No. 868, care of InpDIA RUBBER WORLD 


LABORATORY DIRECTOR with 20 years’ experience in rubber and 
plastics desires position with progressive company. Record of ae- 
complishments. Able to establish laboratory and conduct research, 
development, and control program. Familiar with the latest com- 
pounding methods and testing techniques. Able, creative, energetie, 
can produce results. College trained. Age 37. Family. Address 
Box No. 869, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE—WITH PRACTICAL TECHNICAL 
knowledge, based on years of experience in Hard Rubber, Sott Mechanicals, 
Extruded and Wrapped Products. Capable of operating all departments 
from compounding throughout manufacture, purchasing, costing, design of 
quipment, and tooling. Address Box No. 879, care of INpIA RUBBER 
WORLD 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
CONSULTING TECHNOLOGIST RESEARCH IN RUBBER } 
Chemical and physical tests, formulas, product 
development, new plant construction, and engi- 
neering. 





Fairhaven Massachusetts | 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and n ical staff 
with completely equipped _ laboratorie are prepared to 
render you Every Form of Chemical Service. 
Ask for “The Consulting Chemist and Your oe 
29 W. 15th St. New York 11, N. Y. 











WE WE WE 
Buy ° seELL © TRADE 


Chemicals — Colors — Pigments 
Resins — Solvents — Glues — Plasticizers 
Other Raw Materials 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
80 Beaver Street, New York 5 Hanover 2-6970 








The JAMES F. MUMPER Company 


Complete plant engineering service for increased efficiency. 
New plants, alterations, modernization, automatic machine 
design, for the rubber industry. Ask for references. 


313-14-15 Everett Bldg. Akron 8, Ohio 

















QUALITY 


INTEGRITY 


SERVICE 


06 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


l ransmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


Vechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME 


RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury 


CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. 


NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 
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CABLE ADDRESS: 
ROTEXRUB-NEWARK, N., J. 


IMPORT 





37 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE RUBBER LINE 


ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY, INc 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 

437 RIVERSIDE AVE. 

GRADED RUBBER WASTE — UNVULCANIZED COMPOUNDS — TIRE AND TUBE SCRAP — VINYL PLASTIC SCRAP 


TELEPHONE 
HUMBOLDT 2-3082 


EXPORT 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
WELL-ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE MANUFACTURER. WITH 


all binge h — anizing shops as customers, wants connection with rubber 


facto sroducing Camelback-Cushion and other repair materials. Address G. 
FRE DSTE D “TEN <SEN, Gummiindustri, Stationsvej 3, Naerum, Denmark. 


RU BBER PLANT HAS OPEN MILLING AND MOLDING CAPA- 
city. Equippe ¥ to mold most any stock with your molds. Address Box 
No. 870, care of InpIA RUBBER WORLD. 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES WANTED 
WwW ANTED: QU ANTITY “OF STEEL RE E LS } FOR U SE IN TUBING 
and vulcanizing insulated wire Address Box No, 874, care of INnpta 
RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE NO. 9 BANBURY MIXER IN GOOD CONDITION. ADDRESS 
Box No. 875, care of INptIA RUBBER WORLD. 

LATE MODEL — MIXING oe ening APPROXIMATELY 
16 or 18 x 40 or 42”, sap 4 ete with dri ust be in good condition, 


Address Box No. 876, care of INpIA RU MEER WORL D. 


schema 55 a I a RU , B E R MILL, WITH OR WITHOUT 
drive Addre No. 881, care of INnpra RUBBER WORLD. 


. SBER MILL, stata LETE WITH MOTOR Bg EQUIP 
ment, a Rovle Tuber. ldress Box No. 883, care of InprA RUB 


BER WORLD 


ames BLACK =m 


Master Batching — 
Mixing of all kinds. 


BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 











HOWE MACHINERY €0.. INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE 


Designers and Builders of 


"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 


ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 


BUTENE POLYMERS 


for data, write to 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
245 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 














INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. =o 








WANTED -e 


RUBBER PLANT 


Large financially powerful diversified organiza- 
tion wishes to add another enterprise to present 
holdings. 


CASH PAID 


FOR CAPITAL STOCK OR ASSETS 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 








Old established 
British 


Plastie and 


Manufacturers of 
Rubber 


interested in manufacturing under license or outright 


merchandise are 


purchase in (a) British Isles and (b) British Empire 
and Continental Europe a range of specialised 
rubber and plastic productions. Primarily in- 

terested in toys and games, sports, surgical and domestic 


preductions. 


Write with full details to Box No. 1250 
c o 10. Hertford Street, Mayfair. London, ENGLAND 











AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 
WATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York 


Representatives 
Akron San Francisco 

















FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
FRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
22% N. La Salle St. San Francisco 

Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Morgan and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22. N. F 
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OUR NEW 
MACHINERY 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
CUTTERS—LAB. MILLS 
BRAKES—LIFT TABLES Ww 
MILLS—MIXERS 
SUSAN GRINDERS 


oF 





L. ALBERT & SON 


COAST-TO-COAST 
TRENTON. N. J.—MAIN OFFICE 


x « OUR 5-POINT SOD 
CE REBUILDING PROCESS 

H B 1—INSPECTION 

roU 2—DISASSEMBLY 

. , 3—REBUILDING oud 
. = 4— MODERNIZING 

Y 


5—GUARANTEE 














An International Standard of 
Measurement for 


Hardness @ Elasticity 
Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 


Is the DUROMETER and ELASTOM- 
ETER (23rd year) 

Vhese are all factors vital in the selection 

of caw material and the control of your 

processes to attain the required modern 

standards of Quality in the Finished 

Product. Universally adopted. 

It is economic extravagance to be with- 
out these instruments. Used free handed 
in any position or on Bench Stands, con- 
venient, instant registrations, fool proof. 

4sk for our Descriptive Bulletins and 

Price List R-4 and R-5 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
Van Wyek Ave. and Carll St, JAMAICA, NEW YORK 


4dgents in all foreign countries 











New Rubber Spreaders 
Churns, Pony Mixers 
Saturators 
Used—Rebuilt— 
Rubber—Chemical and 
Paint Machinery 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Loeust Street Mediord, Mass. 











HYDRAULIC VALVES 


Operating, Globe, Angle, or Check Valves— 
Hydraulic Presses, Accumulators, Pumps, etc. 
—For almost any size or pressure. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








_ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 


— Continued a 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
LIQUIDATING SURPLUS EQUIPMENT (BOSTON AREA): i— 


Watson-Stillman Hydro-Accumulator System, 6’ diameter ram, 30” stroke 

















at 2500 to 3000 P.S.I., with high-pressure pump, low-pressure pump, com- 
pressor, tank, and boiler. 4—36 x 40” Hydraulic Presses, 22” rams, 4 open 
ing and 6 opening, 1--48 x 48” 4-10” rams, 4 opening, 2000 , ressure 


Line of 2-18 x 50” Mills with enclosed reduction drive and 150 h.p. motor. 
2—18 x 50” Mills with drives. Hydraulic Rubber Cutter. 6—234 x 8” Ald- 
rich Triplex Hydraulic Pumps with 74 h.p. motors. Many Other Items 
Send for Detailed List). CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 
Park Row, New York 7, N. Y 

FOR SALE: 1—BAKER-PERKINS SIZE 15, 100-GAL. JACK. MIX 
er; W.&P. 9-gal. double-arm Mixer: Stokes RD4 Rotary Preform Tablet 
Machines, 1—3/16” dia. ; Colton #2 Rotary 5¢”; New 40-gal. Pony Mix 
ers; Rubber Mills & C alenders; Extruders: Large stock Hydraulic Presses 
from 12x12” to 42”x48” platens from 50 to 500 tons; Hydraulic Pumps 
& Accumulators: Injection Molding Machines; Mixers; Grinders: Kettles; 
coc, 

WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 
STEIN EQUIPMENT CO. 
90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

FOR SALE: 1, 300-Ton, H-P-M OPEN ROD, VERTICAL, UPWARD. 
Acting Molding Press with H-P-M Rubber Turbojector. Includes electrically 
heated hot plates and temperature controller. This unit has never been used. 
Write for more detailed information. -Address Box No. 871, care of Inpbia 


RUBBER WORLD. 


15” x 36” RUBBER MILL INCLUDING 40 H.P. A.C. 220 V. ALLIS 
Chalmers’ motor and starting equipment. Will sacrifice for $2,000.00, as 
is. Can be seen at the factory in operation, No dealers. Address Box 


No. 873, care of Inpia RUBBER WORLD. 





FOR SALE 


736 Ibs. Cotton Yarn 8-3-5, 31/2’ Traverse, 2’ Dia. 
1271 Ibs. Cotton Yarn 8-3-3, 4’ Traverse, 2’ Dia. 
4617 Ibs. Cotton Yarn 8-3-3, 6” —_ 34%" Dia. 
co Se er eee $.51 per tb. 
1 — CB1-36B Single Deck Horizontal Bieler, including one set of 
extra parts, less carrier, 61/2" horn gear. Manufactured by New 
England Butt Co. 
ME: icisguuceesunsaea sae $878.00 


1 — CBI-24B Single Deck Horizontal Braider, less carrier, 61/2’ horn 
gear. Manufactured by New England Butt Co. 
cs, Se . $540.00 


1—24 Strand +1 Cable Horizontal Braider, 61/2’' horn gear. Manu- 
factured by New England Butt Co. 
a jee ee . $570.00 
1 — 36 Strand +1 Cable Horizontal Braider, 61/2’ horn gear. Manu- 
factured by New England Butt Co. 
a ere eee $740.00 
The Braiders and Yarn may be inspected at our plant on 
Allen Avenue, New Brunswick, N. J. 


RODIC RUBBER CORPORATION 

















GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 





HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 


CABLE “URME” 


NEWARK. W. J 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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| Continued 














MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 


FOR SALE: 1—#3 BANBURY MIXER; 1—30 x 30 FARREL 
Masticator; 2—60” Mills; 2—40” Mills; 1—8 x 16 Experimental Mill; 
4-12 x 12 Hydraulic Presses: 4+—24 x 24 Hydraulic Presses, 18” rams: 

30 x 30 Hydraulic Presses, 16” rams; 1 36 x 36 Press; 1 42 x 42 
Press; 1 -Gooseneck Press, four 8” rams size 20” x 10’; 4—-Coating Ma- 
chines; 1—-Saturator; 2—Embossing Calenders; 1—Hot Facing Calender: 
1--Doubling Calender; 1-—3-roll 50” Rubber Calender; 1—40-gal. Change 
Can Mixer; 10—200-gal. Rubber Churns; 12—Heel Trimming Machines; 
1200 H.P. Faucus Reduction Gear; 1—new 180 H.P. Falk Drive; 4 
new 100 H.P. Drives; 6—new 50 H.P. Drives; 4—Vulcanizers; 1—W.&P. 
Mixer; 4-—Flock Cutting Machines: 1—-Peerless Rubber Cutter. -\ddress 
Box No, 872, care of Inpia RUBBER WORLD. 


FOR SALE: TENTER FRAME COMPLETE WITH DRYER— 


tenter frame 75 feet in length—-adjustable from 24” to 92”. Dryer has 
31 cans 100” Face by 24” Diam. unit set up in operating condition with 
variable speed drive. H. MacPherson, C. Cholerton, 748 Main Street, 


Cambridge 39, Mass. TROwbridge 1010, 


FOR SALE: 
1 Farrel-Birmingham #00 
Laboratory Banbury Mixer Complete. 
1 6x13” Farrel Laboratory Mill Complete. 
\ddress Box No. 880, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 


FOR SALE: SURPLUS RUBBER EQUIPMENT—-ALL IN GOOD 
perating condition. 1—Z#9 Banbury Mixer with drive controls and mo- 
tor; 3—60” Mills with drive and motor complete; several smaller Mills; 
2 —Coating Calenders with drives and motors; 4 Spreaders; 5—15-gal. 
Churns. Address Box No. 882, care of Inp1A RUBBER WORLD. 





Where Needs Are Filled 


The Classified Ad. Columns of Inpia Ruspser Worwp 


bring prompt results at low cost. 


WAR SURPLUS 
Rubber Shoe Soling 


at Umatilla Ordnance Depot, Ordnance, Ore. 


Sealed Bid Sale—Bids must be received by 1:00 p.m., 
June 30, 1947. 
714,028 SHEETS OF UNUSED RUBBER SHOE SOLING: 
28-in. x 28-in. Ya-in. thick; 12 iron weight; black; 
approximately 10'/2 Ibs. per sheet. 


Minimum order: 2,000 sheets. Maximum order: All. 
Bids to be made on per pound basis. 


Deposit Required: 10 per cent or $50 — which- 
ever is greater — required with each bid, unless 
bidder has WAA approved credit. Offered to all 
commercial buyers. 


Additional information concerning PDO 56-995 
may be obtained from 


War Assets Administration 


Customer Service Division 
PD 228 


Swan Island « Phone WEbster 7761 ¢ P.O. Box 4062 ¢ Portland 8, Oregon 








HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


Aldrich Pump Co. Vertical Triplex HYDRAULIC 
PUMPS, 2%” x 8”, equipped with Herringbone Gears, 
67.5 GPM. Maximum pressure for intermittent duty 
2,200 Ibs., for continuous duty 1,800 Ibs. Pump and 
motor mounted on common bed plate. 

Motors are 75 HP, 3/60/220-440 volts, 1740 RPM. 
Complete with starting panel, consisting of G. E. motor- 
starter switch, push button control, square ‘D” Switch, 
and capacitator. 


Purchased new 32 years ago. Excellent condition. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
13-16 PARK ROW NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














GET MORE FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


List it with our bureau 
And Sell Directly to the next user. 


All Rubber Manufacturers Get Our Offerings 
Regularly. They need such units as 
RUBBER MILLS CALENDERS 
BANBURY and W & P MIXERS 
EXTRUDERS VULCANIZERS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


For Quicker Action and Better Price 
Send Full Details and YOUR Price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 


6 Hubert Street New York 13, N. Y. 








There is a MORRIS Trimming Machine for Every Trimming Job 


T.W. MORRIS TRIMMING MACHINES 


The World’s Trimmers 


CABLE “MORTRIM” 





6301 WINTHROP AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL., U. S. A. 











surfaces to wear. 


@ A full range of movement with 4 simple 
parts — fully enclosed from grit and dirt. 
@ No springs or small parts — no ground 


4 Reasons for the Safety and Dependability 
op FLEXO JOINTS 


@ Full unrestricted flow in all positions through 
360° swing. 

@ Flexo Joints are long proven in service and 
of tested design — Pipe sizes from 1/4” to 3”. 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO., 4651 Page Blvd., St. Louis 13, Mo. 


In Canada: S. A. ARMSTRONG, Ltd., 115 Dupont St., Toronto 5, Ontario 














inDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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A. SCHULMAN INC. 








JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
chulman Inc. Warehouses (Offices in New York) A. Schulman Inc. Office, Plant and Warehouse A. Schulman Inc. Office, Plant and Warehouse 
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AKRON, OHIO 


A. Schulman Inc. 


Main Plant (Offices, Storage Warehouse 
and Processing Division) 





OFFICES and PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE 
wiTED STATES To SERVE THE Wortp 


erever you are located, whatever you 

ty need in Scrap Rubber, Crude 

tber, Hard Rubber Dust or Plastic 

hip — the coast to coast organization " 

A. Schulman inc. is equipped and ) Jie 

tdy to give you efficient service. Just : : Pn 7 e C iJ mah AC. 


ll your nearest Schulman office. 


> 4 og 
ICES: Akron, Ohio * New York City * Boston, Mass. . 3 
Louis, Hlinois ° Long Beach, California e . 


REHOUSES: Akron, Ohio E. St. Louis, Illinois ’ ; 790 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON, OHIO 


B Beach California . rsey City, New Jerse 









“What Do You Do About 
Your Liner Problems?” 


)Frankly, We Don't Have 
| Any Because Our Liners Are 


CLIMCO PROCESSED” 


By insuring perfect separation of stock and liner, Climco 
Processing eliminates all the costly production problems 
resulting from stock adhesions. 


Here are some additional advantages of Climco Processing: 
Liner life is greatly increased, tackiness of the stock is 
preserved, and gauges are more easily maintained. Lati- 
tude in compounding is enlarged, lint and ravelings are 
eliminated, and horizontal storage is facilitated. 


For twenty-five years Climco Processed Liners have proved 
INFORMATIVE, their worth to the rubber industry. Give them a trial in 
ILLUSTRATED your plant. 
apenas THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


seemed 5508 Maurice Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: "BLUELINER” 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


= Serving the Rubber Industry for 25 Years 
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